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SECOND REPORT. 



BY THE LORDS COMMITTEES appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Operation of the Irish Poor 
Law, and the Expediency of making any Amendment in its 
Enactments ; and to report to The House ; and to whom leave 
was given to report from time to time to The House ; and 
to whom were referred several Petitions and Documents 
relating to the Subject Matter of the Inquiry: — 



ORDERED TO REPORT, 

That the Committee have met, and further considered the Subject Matter 
referred to them, and have examined several Witnesses in relation thereto ; and 
have directed the further Minutes of Evidence taken before them, up to this 
time, to be laid before your Lordships. 



22d March 1849. 
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Die Martis, 13 ° Martii 1849 . 



The EARL OP ST. GERMANS in the Chair. 



JOSEPH KINCAID, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

2999. YOU are a member of the firm of Stewart & Kincaid, land agents in 
Ireland? 

Yes. 

3000. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee the counties in 
Ireland with which you are connected in the administration of landed property ? 

The counties of Dublin, Meath, Westmeath, Longford, Roscommon, Sligo, 
King’s County, Queen’s County, Carlow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Kildare, Limerick, 
Clare, Cork, and Tipperary. 

3001. In the management of the property entrusted to your charge, have you 
been cognizant of any proceedings which have been taken against immediate 
lessors for the recovery of rates ? 

Yes ; there was a proceeding at law taken by the Vice-Guardians of the Castlerea 
Union against the Marquis of Westmeath for an account of rates alleged to be 
due by him as immediate lessor. 

3002. Will you have the goodness to explain the course that was taken upon 
that occasion ? 

The rate which was the subject of litigation was struck in August 1847, of 
2 s. 1 1 d. in the pound ; there was some difficulty about the collection of the rate, 
which delayed it till the month of December or January following ; there was 
some supposed illegality in the striking of the rate ; in February I was in Castlerea, 
and the collector called upon me for rates stated to be due by Lord Westmeath 
in the Electoral Divisions of Ballinlough and Kiltullagh. I requested to be furnished 
with the particulars of the demand, stating the lands and the occupiers ; the col- 
lector stated, that the book he had only enabled him to give the numbers and 
townlands. I stated that it was impossible for me to check the account unless 
he could also furnish me with the names of the occupiers. The collector, who 
was very well acquainted with the locality and engaged in the collection of the 
county cess, told me that there was no difficulty on his part in furnishing the 
names of the occupiers, but that he was not permitted to do so by the officers 
under whom he acted. 

3003. Who were they ? 

Mr. Auchmuty was the inspecting officer ; I do not recollect the names of the 
Vice- Guardians. I think, however, the collector acted under the direction of the 
inspecting officer. I stated that I was very much engaged then, the tenants being 
with me in the room ; but as it was impossible for me to settle a bill of which I 
did not know the particulars, I looked over the list of townlands in the collector’s 
book, and finding that Lord Westmeath must be liable for a considerable portion 
of the amount, I offered to pay him on account a sum equal to two-thirds the 
amount of his demand, and when he had conferred with the persons under whom 
he acted, and delivered to me the particulars of the demand, we could settle the 
balance. 

3004. What was your object in asking for the particulars ? 

That I might know whether Lord Westmeath, was liable for the numbers 
stated in the book. I should state, that was the first rate struck in that Union, 

(10,10.) q« 2 after 
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after the passing of the Act, which made the lessor liable for holdings valued under 
41. He stated that, however fair the proposition might be, he could not act without 
the consent of Mr. Auchmuty, the inspecting officer ; he did not come back, and, 

I presume, of- course, did not receive the sanction of Mr. Auchmuty to receive a 
payment on account. Mr. Auchmuty himself, happening to be a personal friend 
of mine, called upon me soon after that to confer upon the subject ; he had not 
been very long in office at the time ; he came to me at my office in Castlerea, and 
I stated to him my reason for wishing to be furnished with this information, 
that the book which the collector had only stated the names of the townland, 
the numbers, and the words “ immediate lessor,” and that it was not possible for 
me to know either who was the tenant, or who was the immediate lessor, except 
so far as the name of the townland enabled me to do so. I was aware that there 
were many persons in those townlands who did not hold immediately from the 
Marquis of Westmeath. I stated that to Mr. Auchmuty, and stated it also to the 
collector, as a reason for requiring to be furnished with the names of the occu- 
piers. Mr. Auchmuty requested that I would put in writing the views that 1 had 
expressed to him, and he said that he would forward them to the Commissioners 
for further instructions. 1 did so without delay, and Mr. Auchmuty forwarded it 
to the Commissioners ; the answer of the Commissioners was, that they could 
not furnish the information I sought, or anything more than what was in the 
collector’s book. That led to an answer from me, addressed to the secretary of the 
Commissioners, showing that they could ; that the collector himself had offered to 
give it to me ; that it was in their power to give it, and that 1 thought it was 
reasonable to expect that when they asked the landlord for the payment of the 
rate, they should give him as much information as it was in their power to give. 
However, the correspondence between the Commissioners and me did not lead to 
any satisfactory results. I had been furnished with the information I sought from 
every Union in Ireland in which I managed property, except in the Unions of 
Roscommon and Castlerea ; with the Roscommon officers we had a very long 
correspondence, which resulted in my obtaining from them all the information 
that I sought in that Union ; and, in short, 1 obtained it from all the Unions in 
Ireland, except, in this instance of Lord Westmeath, from the officers of the 
Castlerea Union ; the collectors of rates in other divisions in the Castlerea 
Union furnished me with the information that I sought, in the case of other 
properties in the Union under my management, and in every case I paid the 
rates, whenever I ascertained what the correct amount was ; the Vice-Guardians 
proceeded against Lord Westmeath in the month of July or August ; they sent a 
writ of privilege, as it is called, to the Sheriff of Westmeath to be served upon his 
Lordship ; it was forwarded to his Lordship’s attorney, and nothing further was 
done till near term. 

3005. Where was Lord Westmeath residing at that time ? 

In Westmeath. 

3006. In what county is the Union of Castlerea ? 

In Roscommon. 

3007. Had he a residence there, so that he could have been proceeded against 
before the Assistant Barrister ? 

Lord Westmeath has a residence in the county of Roscommon, and a domain 
in his own hands, so that, of course, he is subject both to the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates of Roscommon and to that of the Assistant Barrister’s Court. 

3008. Yet the steps taken were by bringing a writ of privilege in one of the 
superior courts ? 

Yes ; this was at the commencement of the long vacation. 

3009. Therefore no further proceedings could be taken upon that writ of 
privilege till term in the month of November ? 

No. 

3010. In the meanwhile, would not there have been the means of recover in 
before the Assistant Barrister with more despatch and less expense 1 

I think so. 

3011. What subsequently occurred ? 

In the month of September I was in Castlerea, and with great labour and 

difficulty 
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difficulty I obtained from books in the Workhouse the information which I 
sought from the Guardians, although at the cost of both labour and time to me ■ 
the officers of the Workhouse could have given it with very little of either ■ 
there was no person in the Workhouse to afford me any information but a pauper 
boy; the rate-books of 1S42, in which the information was contained with 
respect to the occupiers, had been put away as useless ; it was with great diffi 
culty that 1 was enabled to get the books, but, having found them, I had not 
much difficulty in obtaining the names of the occupiers, it so happening that 
the numbers in the rate-books of 1842 and 1847 corresponded. Having ascer- 
tained the amount of Lord \V estmeath’s liability, 1 communicated with the col 
lector of the divisions, and offered to settle the matter with hint and pay him 
the amount. * J 

3012. Will you state whether you offered to settle bv paying the whole amount 
demanded, or any other amount, and if another amount, "upon what ground 
you offered that other amount rather than the whole amount demanded ? 

That question applies rather to a future stage of the proceedings ; 1 requested 
the Collector to call at my office, and that 1 would go into the question with 
him, and show him for what numbers Lord Westmeath was liable, and pay him 
the amount ; but his answer was, that the matter being in the hands of the law 
agent of the Guardians he could not interfere ; after my return to town, 1 com- 
municated to the Solicitors of Lord Westmeath the amount for which Lord 
Westmeath was liable, and my readiness to pay that amount, which they com- 
municated, I understood, to the' Solicitors of the Guardians. After some delay 
the Solicitors of the Guardians agreed to receive the lesser sum. I had furnished 
all the particulars in my communication ; the amount of the demand was about 
42/., and the amount for which Lord Westmeath was liable was about 26/. ; 
the reduced amount was offered to be paid, and the Solicitors of Lord Westmeath 
also offered to pay 11. 6 s. to cover what they conceived to be a reasonable sum 
for costs. No steps had at this time been taken but the sending the writ of 
pi ivilege to the Sheriff of the county of Westmeath. We insisted, in our com- 
munications, that it was unreasonable to proceed against Lord Westmeath in the 
superior courts for a sum, his liability to which was not ascertained, and which 
was unimportant in amount, when the Guardians and the Commissioners knew 
perfectly well our readiness, as agents to his I .ordsliip, to pay the amount when 
ascertained, and that they should have brought the matter, as it was a question of 
liability or non-liability, before the Magistrates at the Petty or Quarter Sessions, 
and have the question decided without an expensive proceeding in the superior 
courts ; and therefore it was that his Lordship’s Solicitors limited the amount 
which they conceived he ought to pay for costs to the sum of 1/. 6s., which was 
the utmost that could have been recovered from his Lordship by a proceeding 
in any of those inferior courts. This offer being refused, a motion was made on 
behalf of his Lordship in the Court of Common Pleas for liberty to lodge the 
amount, with 1/. 6*. costs, in discharge of the claim. The Court refused the 
motion, with costs, upon the ground that the Act of Parliament had vested in 
the Poor Law Commissioners a discretion of proceeding in the superior courts 
or in the inferior, as they might think proper, and the Court would not take 
from the Commissioners that discretion which the Jaw had vested in them ; and 
that they must presume, indeed it was in evidence, that the Commissioners had 
given to the Vice-Guardians the authority required to proceed in the superior 
court ; and therefore the Court refused to interfere in the question of costs, 
and the amount was paid with costs. 

3013. What was the amount ? 

The amount for which we were liable for rates was 26/ , and the costs, includ- 
ing the costs of the motion, came to about 24/. or 25/. more. 

3014. Therefore, in this instance, the original demand was for a large sum, 
which you were enabled by official documents to prove to be considerably in 
excess of the just demand ; the proceedings in the superior court were taken 
against a party who was within the jurisdiction of the inferior courts, and the 
additional cost of the whole proceeding was thrown upon Lord Westmeath, the 
defendant in the case ? 

Yes. 

(1 9. Id.) m 3 3015. Did 
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3015. Did you ever make any application upon the subject subsequently to 
the Commissioners in Dublin ? 

No ; I had a great deal of correspondence on the subject with the Commis- 
sioners previously. 

3016. With relation to the payment of the poor-rates, when the owner of 
an estate has confided the management of it to you, do you consider it your duty, 
as agent on his behalf, to see that the poor-rates are paid ? 

Y es, both in the case of lands in the occupation of the proprietor as unoccu- 
pied tenements, and in the case of small holdings. 

3017. With respect to the costs in that case of Lord Westmeath, can you 
distinguish between the portion of costs which formed part of the original 
demand, and that portion which afterwards accrued under the proceedings 
taken in the superior Court ? 

The amount of costs for the original proceeding was 11/.; the costs of the 
motion were about 12/. or 14/. more, I believe. 

3018. Was the amount of rate which you paid that which you had been from 
the first ready and willing to pay, if the information which you required, and 
which was withheld, had been furnished to you ? 

Precisely, and not more in amount than the sum which I offered to pay on 
account, on the first application, and which was refused ; I offered to pay two- 
thirds of the claim, conceiving that there could not be more than a third of the 
tenants who were not immediate tenants of Lord Westmeath. 

3019. Did the Poor Law Commissioners, in any of their communications with 
you, give you their reasons for choosing to proceed in the superior courts, rather 
than by the local means which you have mentioned ? 

No. 

3020. They stated no reasons ? 

They did not state any reasons to me for proceeding in the superior courts. 
The question in the correspondence between them and me was as to the pro- 
priety of giving or withholding the information which I sought, not as to pro- 
ceeding in the superior courts ; that question I did not think of raising ; it was 
raised, in fact, by the Solicitors of Lord Westmeath; but the only question I had 
anything to do with in the first instance was the simple question, how much 
rate should be paid by Lord Westmeath for those holdings. 

3021. Are you aware whether Lord Westmeath’s Solicitor remonstrated 
against the proceedings being taken in the superior courts, and not in the local 
courts ? 

1 am. aware that he did so with the Solicitors of the Guardians, but I do not 
think he had any correspondence with the Commissioners on the subject. 

3022. Then, so far as you are aware, the Commissioners did not state even to 
Lord Westmeath’s Solicitor, any reason for proceeding in the superior courts? 

I am certain that they did not state their reasons to any one connected with 
Lord Westmeath. 

3023. When you say that those proceedings could have been taken at the 
Quarter Sessions, do you mean that they could have been taken before the 
Assistant Barrister? 

Yes. 

3024. The Assistant Barrister in Ireland is a judicial officer appointed hy the 
Crown, and independent of local influence r 

Yes ; the Magistrates at the Quarter Sessions have nothing to say to civil pro- 
ceedings before the Assistant Barrister, such as the recovery of rates. 

3025. Are there any maps in those Unions to which those numbers in the 
books refer? 

There are not in the Castlerea Union, nor in any Union with which I am 
acquainted. 

3026. In the rate-books there is a column called the “ occupiers ” column, is 
there not ? 

There is. 

3027- In 
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3027. In those Unions to which you have referred, in the cases of occupiers 
under 4 /., have the names of those occupiers been studiously excluded ? 

They have been excluded, I do not know whether studiously or not. 

3028. Have they been uniformly excluded ? 

Uniformly. Perhaps I can throw some light upon this subject : by the old 
Poor Law Act, the Commissioners were authorized under the Act to prepare 
forms, which were to be the forms used by the Guardians in their rate-books, 
and the rate-books, when signed, were legal evidence of the charge against the 
persons named therein. In the form furnished by the Commissioners originally, 
the Guardians were required to state, in every instance, the names of the occu- 
piers. When the Act of Parliament passed making the lessor liable for holdings 
under 4 l. instead of the occupier, they altered the form of the rate-book, and it 
is not now requisite, under the new form, to insert the name of the occupier. 
Your Lordships will find that in the proceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
which are in print. 

3029. When they so altered it ; how stands the rate-book; is the name of Lord 
Westmeath inserted in the rate-book as the person liable, or is there simply the 
expression “ immediate lessor?” 

In the rate-book of the Castlerea Union for August 1837, there was nothing 
but the words “ immediate lessor.” 

3030. Could the mere insertion of those words convey the information to you 
or to Lord Westmeath, that you were rated, or how was it possible for you to 
appeal against the rate ? 

It was not possible for me to appeal against the rate, except by comparing the 
book of 1847 with the book of 1842, in which the occupier in the corresponding 
number was stated. 

3031. But by the mere book of 1847 you got no information whatever that 
you were rated, or that a claim was brought against you P 

None whatever, except this, that the name of the townland was given. 

3032. But that did not lead you to the information whom they considered the 
lessor of the townland P 

It did not tell me this, which was the practical question, that Lord Westmeath 
was liable for particular numbers in that townland, there being numbers in that 
townland for which he was not liable. 

3033. When you say that in consequence of the alteration of the law, the 
names of the occupiers were omitted, you mean the occupiers under 41. ? 

Yes. 

3034. In the book of 1842, were the names of the lessors always put down? 

No. 

3035. Therefore, even with the assistance of the book of 1842, you had 
nothing to lead you to know, or even to imagine, that Lord Westmeath would 
be asked for rates for which he was not really liable ? 

Nothing whatever. 

3036. Therefore you had no opportunity whatever of appealing? 

No ; but a much greater difficulty has occurred in other Unions with which 
I am connected, and it is this : that while they omit the name of the immediate 
lessor, and the name of the occupier, and furnish only the name of the townland 
and the number, the numbers in the rate-book do not correspond with the 
numbers in the previous book in which the occupier’s name is given. 

3037. The number being supposed to indicate a certain tenement ? 

The number being supposed to indicate a certain tenement. 

3038. In that case there is no means, except by oral explanation from the 
parties, of knowing what the tenements are, or what the liabilities are ? 

We have been able, by great labour and by local knowledge, to find it out; 
but it was not by any information conveyed in the books before us. 

3039. How is it that they came not to correspond? 

A new valuation of the Union or of the Electoral Division was made, and the 
(19. 10 .) qq 4 new 
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new Valuator adopted his own numbers, without any reference to the numbers 
at any previous valuation. 

3040. Had the numbers any reference to any map ? 

I think not. 

3041. Without maps and without occupiers’ names, does it not frequently 
happen in Ireland that it is quite impossible to discover to whom the numbers 
apply ? 

I should say that it is extremely difficult ; indeed it is almost impossible ; I 
have not yet, however, found any case where it is impossible. 

3042. You mentioned that, except in the Roscommon and Castlerea Unions, 
you were furnished with the information you required by the Collectors of Rates ; 
those two Unions are managed by Vice-Guardians? 

They are. 

3043. Will you tell the Committee whether the other Unions were managed by 
Vice-Guardians or by elected Guardians ? 

Some by Vice-Guardians, some by elected Guardians. I should say, however, 
that I owe the information more to the Collectors than to the Guardians ; it 
must be evident that it is the interest of the Collectors to collect the money, as 
they are paid by a per-centage on the amount received, and it is, of course, 
their interest to" give such information as will induce the person upon whom the 
demand is made to pay the money ; and the Collector has almost invariably 
furnished me with such information as he thought would induce me to pay the 
money ; if he could not from his books furnish the names of the occupiers, he 
would sit down with me and go over the rental, and tell me which were the 
holdings for which. I was chargeable; so that I obtained from the Collector, in 
every case, the fullest information I conceived necessary under the circumstances ; 
and I should state that in the Roscommon Union, ultimately, I obtained from 
the Collectors that which the Vice-Guardians refused to give me. 

3044. Then the obstructions you met with were chiefly from the Guardians, 
not the Collector ? 

And the inspecting officer, and I ought to add the Commissioners ; for the 
inspecting officer in Castlerea was, I think, prepared to give me the informa- 
tion I asked, but he said he was not allowed to do so by his instructions. 

3045. In the case of which you have informed the Committee, do you attri- 
bute the fault to errors of legislation, or to errors of administration ? 

To errors of administration entirely. 

3046. Is it your impression, from your knowledge of the laws as they are 
administered in Ireland, that they are rendered more vexatious than they need 
be, if there was due consideration exercised in such cases ? 

That is my impression. May I be allowed to state a fact corroborative of the 
answer I have given to the last question? it is with reference to the right of 
appeal. In the Ballina Union, a tenant of Colonel Wingfield was rated for a 
salmon fishery at 200 1. a year ; a remonstrance was made to the Vice- Guardians 
against the amount of the valuation being excessive ; the rate-book, however, 
was signed at that valuation, and an appeal was entered by the tenant to the 
Quarter Sessions against the rate, upon two grounds ; one was, that he was not 
tenant of the fishery at all ; and the other, that the valuation was excessive. 
The appeal came on for hearing before the Assistant Barrister of Sligo. The legal 
agent of the Vice-Guardians met the appeal by numerous preliminary objections, 
most of which were decided by the Barrister in favour of the appeal ; a new 
objection was raised, that the notice of appeal was addressed to the “ Vice-Guar- 
dians of the Ballina Union,” and not to the “ Guardians of the Poor of the 
Union of Ballina.” The words of the Act of Parliament having, as I under- 
stand, distinctly stated that all legal proceedings should be in the name of the 
Guardians of the Poor of the Union; the Barrister conceived that the objection 
was fatal, and he dismissed the appeal. I think that was a case showing that in 
the administration of the law there was not that fair and open anxiety to go into 
the merits of the case which it demanded. 

3047. You have spoken of appeals ; have there been many appeals against 

the 
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the rates within your knowledge, upon the estates with which you are con- 
nected ? 

Very few. 

3048. Was that because you think there was no ground of appeal, or from 
any other cause P 

There is a very great desire on the part of the Guardians and the Commis- 
sioners, I think, to discourage appeals in every way ; but I should say, that on 
the estates with which I am connected, in cases where I conceived that the pro- 
perty was injured by excessive valuation, I was enabled, by personal communi- 
cation with the Guardians, and the Valuators and officers, to obtain as much as I 
conceived I could have obtained by an appeal, avoiding the expense and annov- 
ance and loss of time. 

3049. Can you in any case alter the Collectors’ or Valuator’s books after they 
are once signed. 

Not after they are signed, but before they are signed. 

3050. How came you to have the inspection of them before they were signed 1 

They are always open to inspection before they are signed ; the cases in 

which the greatest hardship has been endeavoured to be inflicted upon the lessors 
of properties under my management, was in the case of building plots in towns ; 
ground laid out for building purposes was valued by the Valuators, under a mis- 
taken notion that it should be valued at the rent it would bring if set on long 
leases for building, and we had the greatest difficulty in getting them to change 
it. I was not obliged to appeal in those cases, because the Commissioners ulti- 
mately decided with me ; but I had the greatest difficulty in inducing the Valua- 
tors to adopt the principle of the Act of Parliament, which was to value the 
premises at the rent at which they would set to a tenant from year to year; and 
that building ground is not to be charged as building ground till it is built upon ; 
during the time it is waste or unprofitable, it is to be valued merely at the sum 
which it would set at to a tenant from year to year. Those cases were very nume- 
rous ; and the difference between the value of waste ground intended merely for 
building purposes, and that of a piece of ground set for building, being very 
great, the valuations were very excessive. 

3051. In that case it was proposed to value anticipated improvement? 

Yes, in all those cases. 

3052. In those cases in which you obtained an alteration of the valuation, was 
it the result of communications between you and the Guardians ? 

And also between me and the Valuators ; and when both the Guardians and 
the Valuators decided against me, by insisting that they should refer the question 
to the Commissioners, who I knew had already decided, as they could not other- 
wise decide if they looked at the Act of Parliament, that the tenement was to 
be valued not at what it might be supposed to set at under different circum- 
stances, but at what it would set in its present state from year to year. The 
property may be worth 1,000/. a year for building ground, at 5s. or 10 j. a foot, 
which is not worth 10/. a year as waste ground. 

3053. It is to be supposed that if those Valuators adopted the principle that 
you have stated with reference to property with which you were connected, they 
may have adopted the same principle with respect to other properties similarly 
circumstanced with which you are not connected ? 

I should think so ; 1 am not aware of that as a general rule, but in Sli«-o I 
believe it was the case. The Valuator wished to satisfy me, from his books, that 
he had valued Mr. Wynne’s property upon the same principle as Lord Pal- 
merston s. I stated to him that it was nothing to the point how he had valued 
Mr. Wynne’s or any other person’s property, and that he must only value every 
particular tenement at what it would set from year to year. 

3054. After your representation he altered the valuation of Lord Palmerston’s 
property ? 

Yes. 

3055. Did he alter Mr. Wynne’s ? 

I cannot say. 

(19. io.) R R 3056. Have 
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3056. Have you any reason to think that he did ? 

I suppose that he would do so, for Mr. Wynne is the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians of the Union, and I suppose he would not permit his property to be 
over-valued; your Lordships will understand, that my observations apply to 
tenements in and about towns. 

3057. Is it not the practice of the Guardians and Vice-Guardians to retain 
counsel to resist all appeals ? 

I could not say. 

3058. You have spoken of the valuations ; from your large experience, are 
you able to say whether the persons employed by the Guardians generally to 
value land are persons that, by experience, knowledge and character, are qualified 
for that difficult duty ? 

• There is a great variety in the class of persons who have been appointed to 
be Valuators ; I have seen persons acting as such whom I conceived to be per- 
fectly competent, by their experience and character, to act as Valuators of Unions ; 

I have seen in other Unions persons whom I conceived, neither by experience nor 
station, to be persons to whom such great responsibility should be entrusted. 

3059. Take the cases of the West and the South ; do you think that the 
persons generally employed as Valuators are such as, from their experience, 
knowledge and character, could be depended upon r 

I think that latterly the Commissioners are endeavouring to obtain the assist- 
ance of a better class of persons than was formerly the case. 

3060. Do you know any case in which, upon a representation being made to the 
Poor Law Commissioners of the incompetency of the Valuators, they have declined 
to exercise the power given them by law of appointing fit and proper persons to 
value ? 

I do not. 

3061. You are acquainted with valuations in your professional pursuits; are 
the parties that you have known, especially in the remote parts of Ireland, to be 
employed as Valuators under the Guardians, such as you would feel any confidence 
in employing to value farms upon estates which you manage ? 

They are not persons to whom I would entrust such an undertaking. 

3062. Practically speaking, is not the profession of a land-valuer a very new 

one in Ireland, and are not the persons competent to exercise those duties few 
in number ? . . 

Very few in number ; 1 do not know that the profession itself is so new as 
the question intimates ; hut there are very few professional Valuators, and their 
charges, I think, would be higher than the Guardians and the Commissioners 
would conceive themselves justified in paying. 

3603. Is there not a great distinction between valuing, so as to give an opinion 
as to the productive powers of the soil, and fixing the value at which a tenement 
might be expected to let, in its present state r 

I do not know that there is ; I think that a tenement ought to set for a rent 
calculated upon the productive powers of the soil. A person putting a valua- 
tion upon it, ought to be a judge of what the produce of it would be. 

3064. Do you not think, that, in order to value a large Union, and to decide 
relatively upon the value of the estates of different persons, and different classes 
of persons, a combination of skill, knowledge, and great integrity is absolutely 
required ? 

I do. 

3065. Looking at the valuations that have come under your knowledge, do 
you conceive the valuations to be just and fair, in relation to the principle by 
which the relative proportions of the burden of rate are paid by the landlord and 
by the tenant ? 

There are several cases that have come under my notice where the valuations 
have been extremely low, lower than the rent which the tenant paid to the land- 
lord, and I think lower than they ought to have been valued at ; but I am not 
prepared to state any cases where valuations were made with a view to exempt 
tenants from rate, in order to put it upon the immediate lessor, or to charge a 

higher 
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higher value upon holdings under 41. than upon holdings over 41. There may 
he such cases, but I am not prepared to state them. 

3066. In the different parts of the country with which you are connected, was 
the principle of the valuation for the Poor Law uniform ? 

By no means. 

3067. Was it in some instances based upon the nature of the soil, and in 
others was it based upon the actual letting value at the period ? 

I think in all cases it was done according to what the Valuator supposed to be 
the letting value of the ground in that peculiar locality, without any particular 
reference to the productiveness or non-productiveness of the soil ; in large estates 
it has been the practice of the Valuators generally to apply to the agent for a 
copy of his rental, and to make that the criterion of the valuation ; in some cases 
taking a certain per-centage off for repairs and taxes, in other cases returning 
the exact amount. 

3068. Do you mean that they made no deduction, beyond the deduction for 
repairs and taxes? 

The law permits them to make a deduction for repairs and taxes, and they 
made such reductions as they thought proper under that pretence ; I do not 
mean to say that the amount reduced was only equal to the rates and taxes, but 
they made the deduction under the plea that they were authorized and required 
to make certain deductions. 

3069. Is it not generally considered that the valuation is lower than the actual 
rent throughout Ireland ? 

There are many cases where it is lower than the actual rent paid by the occu- 
pier to the immediate lessor ; but there are many cases where it is not. 

3070. Do not you suppose that it is infinitely more common that the valuation 
is under than over the actual value ? 

I do not think so. 

3071. V'ou were understood to state that in some cases the Valuators make 
those deductions, and in others they do not ; therefore the valuation is not a • 
relative valuation ? 

The valuation is not-upon any fixed principle. 

3072. Therefore, according to your experience, as a different principle has 
been adopted in different parts of Ireland, the valuation must vary extremely in 
different parts of Ireland ? 

Extremely ; as much, I believe, as 50 per cent. 

3073. Is it your opinion that the valuation by the Poor Law Valuators has not 
been generally lower than the letting value at the time when the valuation was 
made P 

Not much lower, I should think. I do not state that as a general principle, 
but I should say that the number of cases in which the valuation was below the 
value were not greater in my experience than the number of cases in which it 
was equal to it. 

3074. Do you think that the valuation is often above the value ? 

Not a great deal ; I speak of the general valuation of a Union. I do not mean 
to say that particular tenements in particular Electpral Divisions may not be rated 
much above the value. 

3075. If the valuation varies to the extent of 50 per cent., the same amount 
of burden, in the shape of poor-rate, may appear very high in one Union and 
comparatively low in another r 

It may. 

3076. Will not this discrepancy be done away when the tenement valuation 
now carrying on by Mr. Griffith is brought into operation? 

If the tenement valuation be founded upon just principles, it will. 

3077. Have you not reason to believe that the valuation now going on under 
the superintendence of Mr. Griffith, is upon one fixed uniform principle? 

I think it is not ; there is a great variation in the value, even under Mr. Grif- 
(19. 10 .) r u 2 fith’s 
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fith’s tenement valuation ; there are many of his valuations which I have had 
reason to object to. 

3078. Is not the same principle adopted in that tenement valuation, namely, 
not the value according to the productiveness of the soil, but the supposed 
present actual letting value of each tenement ? 

I am not prepared to say what Mr. Griffith’s principles of valuation are, but 
this I do know, that after a certain valuation has been put upon tenements, a 
per-centage extraordinary in amount is added or deducted from the valuation, 
according to the locality, and according to other circumstances. 

3079 Is not a valuation conducted upon those principles totally unfit for 
Poor Law purposes ? 

It is certainly very unfit for Poor Law purposes, but we must take into 
account the great difficulty of obtaining anything more fit. The expense of a 
uniform valuation would be so great, that under all the circumstances we must 
take the best that we can. 



3080. Which do you think is the best that can be taken ? 

I should say Mr. Griffith’s. 

3081. Do you mean by “ Mr. Griffith’s ” the townland valuation ? 

The townland valuation; I have found much more discrepancies in his 
tenement valuations than in his townland valuations. 

3082. According to that valuation, are not there various descriptions of pro- 
perty subject to poor-rate which are not valued 1 

I am not aware of the powers of the Act of Parliament under which 
Mr. Griffith acts ; but there are many matters liable to poor-rate, and subject to 
valuation for the Poor Law, which are not liable to county cess. 

3083. You are aware that all houses under the annual value of 51. are not 
included in Mr. Griffith’s valuation ? 

Yes ; and there are mines and railways and canals now subject to poor-rate 
which formerly were not rated for the county cess ; but I think they are included 
in Mr. Griffith’s tenement valuation. 

3084. Have the Valuators been in the habit of valuing waste and mountain 
lands ? 

Certainly ; my impression is, that in Mr. Griffith’s valuation everything in 
the shape of land is made the subject of value. 

3085. Do those waste and mountain lands produce anything to the pro- 
prietor ? 

Waste lands might mean lands that would be productive if they were in the 
occupation of tenants, and cultivated. 

3086. The question refers to mountain lands, that are producing only heath? 

I am not aware of any cases in which the Valuators have put a value upon 

land, which would not, if set to a tenant, produce something. 

3087. The question refers to large tracts of mountain country, which happen 
very often not to be let to any tenants ; do you happen to know that a suppo- 
sitious value has been put upon them by the Valuators, and that the owners are 
bound to pay poor-rates on that amount ? 

No case of that kind has occurred in my experience ; if such a case occurred, 
I should say that the landlord would have a remedy by appeal against the 
valuation. 

3088. Are the Committee to collect that it is not your opinion that the Poor 
Law valuations have been formed with any deliberate intention to lower the 
valuation of the occupying tenants below what it ought to be ? 

Generally speaking, that is my impression ; there are exceptions. 



3089. Do you think that the discrepancies in the Poor Law valuation arise 
more from the incapacity of the Valuators than from any other cause ? 

I do. 

3090. Can you state what is the practice of the Boards of Guardians in the 
selection of Valuators ? 

In 
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In the first instance, I think they advertised for persons who would undertake 
to value tenements for the poor-rate, generally paying them at the rate of about 
two guineas per 1,000 acres; of course, few persons competent to put a fair 1 ; 
value upon land could undertake to value 1 ,000 acres of land for two guineas. 
Therefore a lower class of persons were employed in the valuation than I con- 
ceive ought to have been employed, the scale of remuneration being so very low. 

3091. Was it the usual practice, then, to insert in the advertisements that low 
rate of remuneration ? 

It was generally understood that the remuneration would he such as I have 
mentioned ; but it is some years since, and I am not prepared to state from 
recollection that it was included in the advertisement. 

3092. Does not the law give to the Poor Law Commissioners the power of 
correcting an inaccurate valuation, by appointing fit and proper persons to 
revise it ? 

It does. 



3093. Has that been done in many instances ? 

It is being done now extensively ; I do not mean to say that they have inva- 
riably appointed fit and proper persons, but that a revision is being made very 
generally throughout Ireland. 

3094. Do not you believe that, from the experience which they have had of 
the characters of the Valuators, when they are induced to appoint other persons 
now, they are enabled to appoint a better class ? 

That would be my impression. 

3095. Are those revisions of the valuations now taking place by the autho- 
rity of the Commissioners without the concurrence of the Guardians, or are they 
taking place with the consent and co-operation of the Guardians ? 

The practice would be different according as there are Vice-Guardians or elected 
Guardians in the different Unions ; the elected Guardians of the Unions gene- 
rally manage the local affairs of their own Unions themselves, merely obtaining 
the sanction of the Commissioners to their proceedings ; in Unions where there 
are Vice-Guardians the Commissioners generally exercise not only a controlling- 
power, but a directing power. 

3096. You stated that you were not prepared to say that the revision was 
-being effectually and satisfactorily made in all cases ; do you think it question- 
able whether the valuation which is taking place under this revision will be, 
upon the whole, considerably better than that which took place under the origi- 
nal valuation ? 

I hope so. 

3097. Do you think so ? 

It is very difficult to answer that question satisfactorily. 

3098. In those revised valuations which are now taking place, do you know 
in what mode the question of waste lands is disposed of, meaning by the words 
“ waste lands,” not mountain or unoccupied lands, but lands formerly occupied 
which have been thrown up by the tenants r 

In all cases which have come to my knowledge they have been valued at the 
rate at which, according to the judgment of the Valuator, they ought to set to a 



tenant. 



3099. Supposing a large amount of Poor Law debt outstanding and due upon 
•those lands, what would be done with respect to those lands ? 

I do not think that would make any difference in the mind of the Valuator. 



3100. Therefore a very heavy debt might be outstanding, and yet a valuation 
put upon those lands irrespective of that debt ? 

Certainly. 

3101. Are you acquainted, in the lands under your management, with any 
districts in which the numbers of the population appear to you in excess as com- 
pared either with the productive power of the land or with the power of employ- 
ing labour ? 

I am. 



(19. 10.) 
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3102. Are those cases numerous ? 

They are very numerous, I should say. 

3103. In any of those cases within your own knowledge, has there been of 
late years a disposition on the part of the landlords to assist in the emigration of 
the tenantry ? 

There has. 

3104. Can you state to the Committee any striking examples of this ? 

The case of Lord Palmerston's property in the county of Sligo is the most 
striking example that I can produce, 

3105. Will you describe the case of the lands of the Cliffoney estate, being 
part of the property of Lord Palmerston, and state the extent of the lands, the 
amount of the previous population, and the number of persons who have been 
assisted to emigrate ? 

The property of Lord Palmerston, called the Cliffoney estate, is on the sea- 
coast in the county of Sligo ; the population in 1845 was about 8,000 ; the 
population. is now about 6,000 ; I have had a census lately taken ; the number, 
not assisted to emigrate, but for whom his Lordship actually paid the whole cost 
of emigration, was nearly 2,000. 

3106. What was the average cost per head of the emigration ? 

The whole of that is given in -detail in my evidence before the Colonization 
Committee from documents which I then had in my possession ; hut my recol- 
lection is that about 41. 10 s. per head was the cost ; whole families were, in 
every instance, sent out. 

3107. Will you state whether any considerable proportion, if not the whole of 
those parties, would have required assistance from the poor-rate, if they had been 
left upon the lands of Cliffoney? 

A very large proportion of them. 

3108. Can you say what the average expense in that Union is for maintaining 
in-door paupers ? 

I think about 2 s. 6d. per week, including men, women and children; I may- 
be mistaken, for I only speak from memory ; it is much less for out-door relief. 

3109. Comparing the expense of emigration with the expense of in-door sup- 
port, the emigration of those people cost less than one year’s support of those 
persons would have cost in the Workhouse? 

Yes. 

3110. Is the effect upon the lands in Cliffoney and upon the power of paying 
rates in Cliffoney, in consequence of having applied that sum of money for the 
purposes of emigration, very different from what the effect would have been if it 
had been applied for the support of pauperism at home ? 

I think that the property is much better circumstanced now, both as regards 
the means of the tenantry to pay rent and to obtain support from the land, than 
if the 2,000 who have been sent away had still remained upon the land. 

3111. What is the name of the Electoral Division? 

The Electoral Divisions in which the property is chiefly situated are Cliffoney 
and Rosinver ; there are portions of the property in other Divisions; the Elec- 
toral Divisions are not made with reference to the properties. 

3112. With relation to that emigration, will you have the goodness to state 
whether it was by the mere casual selection of individuals, or by the selection of 
families ? 

In that case of emigration whole families were sent out on obtaining from them 
possession of the tenements which they occupied. 

3113. Did the emigration carried on upon that principle enable you not only 
to grant relief to the individuals emigrated, and to lessen the rate payable upon 
the property, but also to improve the social condition of the property itself, by 
enlarging the size of the farms ? 

It enabled me to improve the condition of the estate by enlarging the size of 
the farms very considerably ; but I do not know that it provided me with any 

means 
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means to assist me in sending the people out. I did not obtain any fine from 
the in-coming tenant. 

3114. By emigrating those families, were you enabled to improve the social 
condition of the population that remained ? 

Certainly. 

3115. Comparing a possible emigration carried on under the Poor Law admi- 
nistration of Boards of Guardians with an emigration connected more or less 
with the landlords of the country, have you the same security for the improve- 
ment of the social condition of the localities from which the emigration goes 
when it is carried on through the Poor Law agency that you have when it is 
carried on through the landlord’s agency ; or, in other words, supposing, on the 
one hand, emigration was to be assisted solely by the Poor Law Guardians, or 
supposing, on the other hand, it was connected with the landlords, in which 
of the two ways do you think the social improvement of the country would be 
most promoted ? 

1 conceive, decidedly, by the landlords undertaking it themselves, or exercising 
almost absolute control over it. 

3116. Supposing a further consideration is taken into account, namely, the 
prevention of the recurrence of the evil of over-population by the sub-letting and 
the sub-division of lands, would the Poor Law Guardians have any means of 
preventing that evil, or is that a duty which can alone be executed by the landlord ? 

As the law at present stands, it can alone be executed by the landlord. 

3117. Then in both those respects do you consider that the assistance, agency 
and co-operation of the landlords is the best mode of carrying into effect any 
enlarged system of emigration ? 

Yes ; upon this condition, however, that the landlord has the means to do it ; 
because if there be any other means of obtaining funds which the landlords have 
not, I could not say that the landlord is the best party to look to. 

3118. Besides Lord Palmerston, have any other individuals with whom you 
are connected in the administration of their affairs, contributed to assist in 
emigration ? 

Yes, many. 

3119. Do you know of any cases in the large extent of. landed property which 
is in your hands, in which it would be the interest of the landlords, and in which 
it would be the desire of the landlords, to assist in emigration, but in which 
from the position of their fortune and capital, they are not possessed of means to 
do so ? 

I know many such cases. I may add also, that it would be the desire of the 
tenants to go, as well as the desire of the landlords to send them. 

3120. There has been another very large emigration not very distant from 
Cliffoney, assisted by Sir Robert Gore Booth ? 

Yes. 

3121. Have the same consequences of an improved social state, better manage- 
ment of the estate, and more comfort for the occupying tenantry, followed the 
emigration in the other cases which have come within your knowledge, as well 
as in that of Lord Palmerston’s ? 

Certainly. 

3122. Supposing that the landowners were assisted from extraneous funds, 
either provided locally or by the state, in the emigration of their tenants, do you 
think that would have the effect of lessening or increasing the number of 
emigrants ? 

At present there is a very large number of emigrants leaving the country with 
their own funds, and with such assistance as they receive either from emigrants 
who have gone out before them, or from their landlords ; but I should think it 
is not at all equal to the number that would go if the landlords had funds placed 
at their disposal to enable them to send out upon the scale upon which Lord 
Palmerston sent out whole families. 

3123. To bring the question to a practical test; supposing that Lord Pal- 
merston had been enabled to obtain, either from local or general funds, 21. 10s. 
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per head to assist the emigration of the tenants upon his Sligo estate, would that, 
in your judgment, have induced Lord Palmerston, or have induced you to- 
recommend to Lord Palmerston to emigrate a greater number of persons ; or 
would you have saved, out of the sum which you have applied for emigration, 
one-half the cost of the emigration ; in short, would you have doubled the number 
or diminished the cost ? 

I should certainly have doubled the number ; but the best answer to that 
question would be to state what I am doing at present in practice. I am not on 
Lord Palmerston’s property, or any other property for which I am agent, as a 
general rule, sending out whole families at the expense of the landlord, finding 
that the expense is very large, and rather more than can be judiciously expended 
upon that particular branch of expenditure, with the landlord’s funds ; and 
therefore I have adopted two modes of acting with respect to emigration ; one 

is, that if the tenant is unable to hold his land, and proposes to surrender it, I 
am willing to send out one, two, or three, or four members of his family to 
America, on condition of his surrendering the tenement, according to the size of 

it, and perhaps according also to the circumstances of the landlord. Another is, 
that if the tenant can from any other means obtain one-half of the cost of taking 
out his family to America, I pay the other half; in short, l am acting upon the 
principle of assisted emigration, in the place of free emigration. 

3124. You think that principle would apply if it were considered expedient 
and politic that aid should be given by the state for that purpose? 

I feel no doubt at all about it. 

3125. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee whether, within 
your experience, this emigration is altogether free and voluntary on the part of 
the peasantry themselves, or whether it is made a matter of compulsion, or even 
of inducement, on the part of the landlords ? 

It is not only voluntary on the part of the tenants, but there is a great pressure- 
on their* part to get means to enable them to emigrate, or even to send out part 
of the family. 

3126. Has not that very much increased during the last year ? 

Certainly, very much. 

3127. Have you been able to observe any alteration in the character of the 
emigration which is now taking place in any parts of Ireland, as compared with 
the emigration of last year ? 

I think the persons who are going out at present from most of the parts with 
which I am acquainted, are of a better class than those who were sent out formerly 
at the expense of the landlords ; and naturally enough, because they are going 
chiefly at their own expense now. 

3128. Are they a class of small farmers who are realizing their property and 
quitting the country ? 

I should say they are a class better than that class generally ; farmers holding 
50 acres and upwards. 

3129. Are they of a class that you think it would be better for the interest of 
the country rather to retain in the country, than that they should quit the 
country ? 

Many of them ; at the same time J. must say that I am a great advocate for 
emigration in most parts of the country ; and I do not object to the tenants 
giving up the land, and going to America ; I think that a change of occupation 
is essential to the improvement of the land, even in the more improved districts^ 

3130. If that better class of emigrants take away with them from the country 
a larger proportion of the capital of the country than they take of the numbers 
of the population, must not the condition of the labouring classes, and the rela- 
tion between the labour fund and the rate of wages, be deteriorated by such an- 
emigration ? 

Necessarily, I think. 

3131. Is not the emigration now going on to a much larger extent than pre- 
viously ? 

Certainly. 

3132, With. 
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3132. With reference to the estates under your management, have you any 

doubt whether it is for the interest of the proprietors and of the community that 
farmers with 50 1. in their pockets should remain, or paupers who have nothin 0, 
hut a claim upon the parish ? ° 

I think it is the interest of estates and the proprietors that the paupers should 
go, and the men of capital remain. 

3133. You have stated that there is a desire on the part of the population to 
emigrate ; to what do you trace that desire ; have they any knowledge of the 
condition of those who have previously emigrated ? 

I trace it chiefly to the good accounts that have arrived in the country from 
persons who have emigrated before, and also the uncertain prospects of farmers 
in Ireland. 

3134. Taking first the accounts they have received from abroad, have you 
been enabled to trace the ClifFoney emigrants, who were assisted by Lord 
Palmerston in the course of the last year, and can you inform the Committee 
whether they have been successful, or the reverse ? 

Generally the emigrants sent out from Lord Palmerston’s estate have been 
very successful, and they have sent home very considerable sums to their friends 
to assist either in supporting them at home, or taking other members of their 
families and relations out to America. 

3135. Did they report that they found any great difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment in America ? 

The reports generally are that they got immediate employment and good 
wages. 

3136. Did they go to Canada or to the States ? 

Those reports were generally after they got into the States ; our emigration 
from Lord Palmerston’s estate was entirely to the Canadas and New Brunswick ; 
hut I wish my observations to he understood as applying chiefly to their con- 
dition after they got into the States. I think that very many of them sent very 
good accounts indeed from Canada; but the great majority of them pressed 
towards the States. 

3137. Are you aware whether the emigration this year has been principally 
directed towards the States, as distinguished from the former emigration to 
British North America? 

Decidedly to the States. 

3138. You have read the accounts that have appeared in the American papers, 
and the Resolutions that have been entered into with respect to that special 
emigration from Lord Palmerston’s estate ; are you enabled to tell the Com- 
mittee whether those accounts, which imply a great measure of destitution on the 
part of the emigrants, and want of care on the part of the landlord, are true or 
false ? 

They are entirely false ; at the same time I should say that I do not know 
that I have seen all the accounts that have come from the Canadas on the 
subject. 1 understand that very recently the Governor-General of Canada has 
sent home an account to Lord Grey, stating that the emigrants that went from 
Lord Palmerston’s estate to Canada presented the most favourable appearance 
of any of the emigrants who have gone out from Ireland. 

3139. Do you recollect that in one of the papers which you saw, and to which 
great publicity was given, the emigration of one ship -load of Lord Palmerston’s 
tenantry was represented as being an emigration of persons almost naked ? 

I do. 

3140. Are you enabled to tell the Committee whether or not provision had 
been made by Lord Palmerston to provide comfortable bedding and clothing and a 
sufficient supply of food for those very emigrants who are represented to have 
arrived naked ? 

I am aware that in those cases sent out from Lord Palmerston’s estate- 
clothing was provided for the emigrants, and food for the passage, in addition to 
the passage-money, and all is included in the sum which I have mentioned as the 
cost per head. 

(19. 10 .) S S 3141. You 
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3141. You have spoken of districts in Ireland which, to your knowledge, as 
compared with their productive powers and their powers of affording employ- 
ment, are over-peopled ; in those districts, more especially such as present an 
aspect like that of Cliffoney before the emigration, can you suggest to the 
Committee any alternative, but either sending money or food for the support ot 
those people, or sending those people to some place where they can procure 
money in the shape of wages, and food in exchange for their wages, or the third 
alternative of allowing them to die r , 

I am not able to suggest any other alternative ; but I should wish it to be 
understood that there are the means on that estate of giving very extended 
employment to the population upon it for a great number of years, if funds were 
provided for the purpose. 



3142. Supposing funds existed for that purpose, do you think those funds 
could have been productively , employed without the previous removal of such 
portion of the population as was actually in excess ? 

I think not ; even the persons who still remain are, in my opinion, in large 
excess upon the estate, and I believe that funds could not be so productively 
employed, in the present state of the population, as they could be if the popu- 
lation were reduced one-third. 



3143. Considering the first two of the alternatives just mentioned, excluding 
the alternative of death as one that cannot be contemplated, which of the two, 
the emigration of the parties to a place where they procure food and wages, or 
the sending artificial means of feeding the people within those districts, is the 
most advantageous to the community and the most economical one in the long 
run ? 

My impression is strongly in favour of emigration. 

3144. You think that it would produce a sensible effect upon the rates, upon 
the improved cultivation of the land, and upon the general social condition and 
peaceable demeanour of the population ? 

1 should certainly say that it would produce a sensible effect upon the im- 
provement of the land, and upon the conduct and demeanour of the population. 
With respect to the rates, I am not prepared to say that on that estate it would, 
for every means have been adopted by Lord Palmerston to give employment to 
the surplus population hitherto, in consequence of which the rates have been 
comparatively low. There have been, during the last 12 months, somewhat 
less than 100 persons on out-door and in-door relief out of the two Electoral 
Divisions, which, in the population I have mentioned, appears a very small 
number, considering how poor they are generally. s 



3145. How many do you think would have been upon the rates if there had 

been no emigration from that estate ? . 

I should think above 1,000; at the same time this is partly owing to Lord 
Palmerston having obtained a loan under the Land Improvement Act, which 
has given employment to. a large number during the course of the last 12 
months. 

3146. Could you have advantageously and productively employed the money 
so raised, if the former excess of population had continued . 

I could not have employed it by any means so satisfactorily or productively. 

3147. Within your own experience, have there been any very large, and, 
according to your judgment, inconsiderate evictions of tenants by landlords 
upon large estates under your management ? 

I am not aware of any. There have been some instances of ejectments being 
brought against tenements which had been heretofore in the hands 01 middlemen ; 
and when the land came into the possession of the head landlords, means were 
taken by emigration and otherwise to assist the surplus population to leave the 
farm ; and by that means the population upon that holding was reduced, but not 
by any system of inconsiderate evictions . 

3148. Are you acquainted with the lands of Ballykilcline, in the Electoral 
Division of Kilglass ? 

I am. 

3149. You 
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3149. You are also a manager of very large estates on the part of private 

individuals in that division ? 1 

Yes. 

3150. Are you cognizant of the proceedings on the part of the Crown which 
have been rendered necessary in relation to the tenantry upon Ballykilcline ? 

I am. 

3151. Have you ever known any proceedings more extensive, or so extensive 
for the dispossession of tenants taken by private individuals, as those which were 
taken by the Crown in that instance ? 

I should like to answer that question a little in detail. The proceedings which 
were taken by the Crown in those cases were very tedious and very expensive, 
and, I believe, for some time very unproductive. Ultimately, under the adminis- 
tration of the present Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and the noble Lord 
who presides over that department, the tenants in occupation were assisted to 
emigrate, and, I believe, without having the power of actually turning out every 
tenant upon the property, every individual upon the property has been got out 
by means of this assisted emigration, except one or two. In the cases which 
I saw, where the Sheriff, with the assistance of the military and police, executed 
writs of possession, only one or two families were put out of possession, who 
immediately after returned into possession, and beat the persons placed in care 
of the properly ; but ultimately, by the assistance of emigration, the whole of the 
population of Ballykilcline has been removed. 

3152. The question was not at all intended to impute any error in that case, 
but to ascertain, as a matter of fact, whether in any instance upon any land 
confided to your management belonging to private individuals, or within your 
knowledge, any proceedings so extensive and so universal had ever been adopted 
as in the townland of Ballykilcline ? 

I am not aware of any. I am aware of ejectments having been brought 
against whole townlands. 

3153. Are not those ejectments very frequently brought without a dispos- 
session ultimately following ? 

Without a dispossession of the whole ultimately following. 

3154. Even without intending to dispossess? 

Without intending to dispossess the whole of the tenantry on the townland. 
I myself have brought ejectments against entire townlands, and have availed 
myself of the power of turning off a number of the tenants, retaining those 
that were capable of holding land, and, of course, only a limited number. 

3155. Have you any doubt with respect to the proceeding of the Crown in 
that case, with the large assistance which was wisely and benevolently given to 
the tenants of that estate, that the proceeding was at once kind towards the 
tenants, and advantageous in the end to the whole community? 

I am satisfied that it was kind towards the tenants in the extreme ; for though 
above 40 tenants had been holding land there free of rent nearly 20 years, they 
were paupers. 

3156. Then it is hardly necessary to ask you whether proceedings involving 
the same principle, but not carried to the same extent by private individuals, if 
followed up by assistance towards the emigration of the tenants who were so 
dispossessed, would likewise be kind towards the tenants and advantageous to 
the community ? 

I do think so. 

3157. You have mentioned that the tenants on the estate of Ballykilcline had 
not paid rent for nearly 20 years ; was not that before the estate came into the 
possession of the Crown P 

My impression is, that the estate was in the possession of the Crown about 
18 years. 

3158. Are you aware that in the instance of the occupiers of Ballykilcline, the 
Crown paid the whole expense of the emigration ? 

I have heard so. 

3159- Looking at the question with a view to meeting the present difficulty, 
(19. 10.) s s 2 which 
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J. Kincaid, Esq. which is that of saving great numbers of people from starvation, would not the 

practicability of the scheme of assisting emigration, however desirable in itself, 

13 th March 1849 . depend upon the means of the landlord to advance his quota of the expenses? 

' Entirely. 

3160. In speaking of the emigration that has taken place on Lord Palmerston’s 
estate, you were understood to say that the value of the property had been thereby 
considerably increased ? 

I said that the means of the tenantry to pay the rent, and the general improve- 
ment of the property, had been greatly increased by the emigration. 

3161. And practically the net produce of the estate to the landlord was 
thereby increased ? 

I think so. 

3162. Was it increased in a degree to repay the money laid out ? 

Not as yet ; the annual produce has not as yet been so great as to repay for 
the expense of the emigration, the emigration having been only two years ago. 

3163. Did it not increase the rental, if it increased the means of the tenants 
to meet their engagements to their landlord punctually ? 

Yes. 

3164. But that increase has not been sufficient as yet, in your opinion, to 
repay the outlay of the money, at the current interest of money? 

I think it has not. Perhaps I have misunderstood the question. The sum 
expended was about 7,000/. If the question meant whether the property has 
been improved to the extent of 350/. a year, I did not mean to convey that it had 
not, but I meant that the improvement and increase had not yet amounted to 
7,000/. 

3165. Taking the current interest upon the outlay at 350/. a year, if the land- 
lord has received any thing above that sum, is it not clear that it was a good in- 
vestment, over and above the additional comfort of the population of the district ? 

That is my impression ; but to some extent that is speculative, because it is 
difficult to say what the estate would have produced had the population remained. 

3166. Would it not, had the population remained, have been necessarily very 
much reduced ? 

I think it would. 

3167. Do you think that the same money laid out upon the estate in any 
other way would have arrived at so profitable a result ? 

I do not think that money could have been expended upon the estate with 
advantage, as long as there was such an excess of population upon it. 

3168. You manage a vast extent of property in Ireland ; are you of opinion 
that if advances were made by the Government for the purposes of emigration, 
upon the principle of repayment in 22 years, with interest, there are a great 
many landlords who would gladly take advantage of that assistance, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on emigration from their estates ? 

I think there are ; the great difficulty I anticipate in raising money from the 
Government for emigration is in giving security. A proprietor can now obtain 
money for the improvement of his estate, because the estate when improved 
affords good security for the loan, without prejudice to the remainder-man ; but 
for merely sending out people to America, it is difficult to give security. 

3169. But supposing that by an Act of the Legislature, the expenses of the 
emigration were made the first charge upon the estate, and that the estate is con- 
siderably increased in value by that emigration, you think there could be no injus- 
tice in such Act of Parliament ? 

I think certainly not. 

3170. Are there many cases within your own knowledge, in which the removal 
of the surplus population is absolutely necessary to give effect to the Land Im- 
provement Act? 

There are many such cases ; there are many cases where I am prevented from 
recommending the employment of money under the Land Improvement Act by 
the excess of population upon the estate. 

3171. Have 
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3171. Have cases come within your own knowledge in which the operation J. Kincaid, Esq. 

of the Poor Law is impeded by the surplus population upon certain lands ; for 

example, supposing there had been no emigration from the estates of Lord 131,1 March ,8 49* 

Palmerston and Sir Robert Gore Booth, do you think the administration of the 

Poor Law in the Union of Sligo, and the collection of the rates in that Union, 

would have been as easy as it is now ? 

I do not think the administration of the Poor Law, as far as regards giving 
relief to the poor, would have been so easy, hut the collection of the rates would 
have been just as easy, because almost all those cases were holdings under 47, 
and the rates therefore fell upon the landlord. 

3172. If upon the lands of Cliffony there had been a thousand, instead of a hun- 
dred applicants, for relief out of the poor-rate, do you think the excess of demand 
upon the poor-rate, beyond the power of levying the rate, would have remained 
much the same, or would it have been much greater ? 

Much greater. 

3173. You have been asked as to the increase in the value of an estate, which 
takes place in consequence of the emigration of a certain number of its occu- 
piers ; in order to obtain that increase of value, is it not necessary that other 
steps should be taken subsequently to the emigration ? 

Decidedly. 

3174. Will you explain what course you have pursued upon the estates you 
have managed, after you have accomplished the process of emigration, for the 
improvement of the estate ? 

My general practice has been to give the holding of the tenant who has sur- 
rendered into the hands of the tenant who bolds the adjoining land, if he is 
able to hold it, and by that means to enlarge his holding and enlarge his capa- 
bilities of paying rent and improving his land. I have in many instances, how- 
ever, kept the land in our own hands for the purpose of improvement before 
setting it, and when the land was improved, I have endeavoured to set it to the 
best advantage. In some cases of lands so surrendered, we have handed them 
over to the adjoining tenant, and given him assistance to enable him to improve 
the land, so as to make the land as productive as possible under the increased 
size of holdings which emigration has brought about ; but I am anxious to have 
an opportunity of explaining that emigration alone is not the means of improv- 
ing an estate ; and perhaps as remarkable an instance of that as any that I could 
adduce would be the case of the Crown-land of Ballykilcline ; the tenants of that 
estate have been assisted to emigrate, and the population are all gone, but the 
land is utterly unimproved, and remains exactly in the state in which it was 
before the population left it ; indeed, not quite in as good a state ; there is now 
no cultivation of any kind, no grass, no stock, and no produce of any kind 
whatever at present upon any part of the land ; when I say at present, I do not 
know if anything has been done within the last month. 

3175. Are you aware that it is the wish of the Crown to sell the estate? 

I am not ; I think that the Crown, having gone to great expense in the admi- 
nistration of its funds to get rid of the population, would act wisely in endea- 
vouring to turn the land to some account ; one of the first things that ought to 
be done would be to take means for levelling the old fences, and putting the 
farms into some shape ; at present it is a perfect waste, and almost a scandal in 
that part of the country ; in the adjoining townland, which has been well cleared of 
its population, upon the estate of the Marquis of Westmeath, I have a steward 
resident upon it ; the old fences have been levelled, new fences have been made, 
and the whole townland has been brought under the operations of draining and 
tilling, and a large crop of wheat and oats is now growing upon it ; in short, we 
have endeavoured to put the land into some shape, and to render it as produc- 
tive as possible ; that townland is about the same size as Ballykilcline, exactly 
adjoining ; all this has been going on upon one townland, the estate of Lord 
Westmeath; and upon the adjoining townland of Ballykilcline, the estate of the 
Crown, nothing whatever has been done but clearing out the population. 

3176. Of course those operations would require considerable immediate 
expenditure ? 

Yes. 

(19.io.j s s 3 3177. In 
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J. Kincaid, Esq. 3177. In the process of enlarging the holdings of those tenants, by adding the 

land left by the emigrants to the lands of the adjoining tenants, did you meet 

13 th March 1849 . muc h difficulty, arising from the additional amount of capital required for 

' the cultivation of the larger quantity of land, and the increased extent of build- 

ings necessary for that purpose ? 

It entirely depends upon the district ; in that part of the county of Sligo bor- 
dering upon Ballina, and bordering upon the county of Mayo generally, we have 
very large tracts of land unoccupied, which had been given up by the tenantry 
who emigrated, and we have been unable to get any tenants whatever, even at 
small rents, to take those farms in their present state. In the county of Ros- 
common we have very large tracts of land surrendered to us, parts of which 
have been given up by small tenants whom we have assisted to emigrate, and 
other large farms which had been grass-lands given up by large grazing farmers ; 
we have several thousand acres of land on hand in the county of Roscommon, 
and we have been unable hitherto to obtain tenants for those lands ; in some 
cases we have obtained tenants for some of the grass-farms, but a very consider- 
able number of them are still without tenants, and all the tillage lands given up 
by the small farmers, in almost every instance, remain unset. It is extremely 
difficult to obtain tenants in the county of Roscommon, and on that part of Sligo 
which borders upon Mayo •, but in the north of Sligo and in parts of Roscommon 
we have not found the same difficulty, and when we come into Leinster there is 
no difficulty in setting any land given up by tenants ; nor have we yet found 
much difficulty in the South of Ireland ; none at all in the midland counties. 

3178. The question referred, not to the difficulty of finding tenants for unoc- 
cupied land, but of supplying those adjoining tenants of whom you speak as 
taking the land left by the emigrants, with the necessaiy capital and buildings 
for the cultivation of that increased extent of land ? 

I do not think it has been necessary, in any instances that have come under 
my observation, to provide the tenants with funds to enable them to extend their 
buildings for the purposes of any larger farm, because the cases referred to are 
generally small holdings under 50 acres, in most instances, perhaps, under 20 
acres, which do not involve much extent of buildings for the mere purposes of 
agriculture ; the tenants will be enabled, by their own funds, to provide those 
extended buildings in the course of a little time. In the case of large farms, we 
have not found it necessary to set those large farms to adjoining tenants; any- 
thing that a tenant can live upon himself has not necessarily been set to adjoin- 
ing tenants. 

3179. What would be the average size of the occupations of the remaining 
tenants after emigration has taken place, and after the process you have described 
has been carried into effect ? 

It would depend upon the estate and upon the district. 

3180. Taking Lord Palmerston’s estate ? 

Upon Lord Palmerston’s Cliffony estate there are 800 tenants, paying an 
average of about 6 /. a year. 

3181. Even since the emigration ? 

Yes, on the Cliffony portion of the estate. 

3182. Can you state the comparative size of the average holdings upon that 
estate before and since the emigration ? 

By the simple process of multiplication only, there were about 1,100 tenants, 
and there are now 800. 

3183. Were they the smallest description of tenants who emigrated? 

Generally, but not invariably. 

3184. Did you select those of the worst description in point of circumstances P 

The applications were made by the tenants to be sent out, and we selected 

those cases in preference who had larger holdings ; but I think ultimately we 
sent out in the Spring of 1847 as many as were disposed to go from the estate 
who had any holdings at all. There were many cottiers who had no tenements 
except houses ; we sent out very few of those. 

3185. In an estate circumstanced like that which you have mentioned of 
Lord Palmerston’s, do you consider that even now, in order to effect 

a satisfactory 
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a satisfactory improvement in its condition, still further emigration is re- J. Kincaid, Esq. 
quired ? ’ y ' 

That is my impression. 13 th March 1849 . 

3186. To what extent, upon that estate, would you think that emigration ought 
to he carried, under the existing circumstances of the land, to make the process 
of emigration effectual? 

I should think if we were able to send out about 2,000 more, it would be as 
much as would be desirable : it is right that I should mention, that this propertv 
is upon the sea-coast, and that there is a very considerable source of support to 
the people from the fishery, and also from sea-manure; and the potatoes have not 
failed so very much upon that estate, particularly upon the sandy part of the 
coast, as they have in the more inland districts. 

3187. Would the answers which you have given with respect to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s property apply without any very great differences to the other properties 
with which you are acquainted, or are there any other cases which you would 
mention, which are very dissimilar from that of Lord Palmerston? 

There are many cases where the holdings are much larger ; there are some 
extremely small holdings on that estate ; it is the general characteristic of estates 
along the sea-coast. 

31 88. In those cases where the holdings are much larger, of course the amount 
of emigration required would be much less ? 

Much less. 

3189. Have you observed upon the estates along the sea-coast, under the cir- 
cumstances of the manure derived from thence, and the facility afforded for the 
growth of potatoes, a greater tendency to an increase of the population than in 
the case of property otherwise circumstanced? 

I have found it so invariably. 

3190. In those lands along the sea-coast, does the sea-manure afford great 
facility for the potato cultivation ? 

It does. 

3191. You consider that the increase in the population which you have 
described is more or less connected with the potato cultivation, and the facility 
which the sea-mauure affords to cultivate the land ? 

That is my impression. 

3192. Are you able to state whether at this moment the people are relying a 
good deal upon potatoes, and cultivating potatoes ? 

There will be a very large tract of land upon which potatoes will be grown 
this year ; they are preparing the ground at present for the growth of potatoes 
very extensively. 

3193. So long as parties rely, as a permanent part of their means of livelihood* 
upon the possibility of getting out-door relief, will not they have an additional 
inducement to risk the potato crop, knowing that in case it fails they have the 
public resources to fall back upon ? 

I think the answer to that question is so much a matter of opinion, that your 
Lordships are more competent to form an opinion upon it than I should be. 

3194. What is your opinion upon it? 

My opinion is, that the desire of the great mass of the population would be to 
get employment, and support by means of employment, if it could be obtained, 
in preference to in or out-door relief ; for the administration of out-door relief 
as such is reduced by the Poor Law Guardians and their officers to so very low 
a scale, that I do not think the people would, with the mere view of obtaining 
out-door relief, risk their future subsistence upon it. 

3195. The question is this, whether the cultivation of the potato, now shown 
to be a precarious crop, is not encouraged by the knowledge, that in default of 
that crop they have out-door relief to look to ? 

I think that is the natural tendency of such a prospect. 

3196. With respect to the quantity of land in the county of Roscommon that 

(19.10.) . ss4 you 
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J. Kincaid, Esq. 
13th March 1849. 



you have on hand, and cannot find tenants for, may not one of the causes of that 
be, that there may be heavy rates due upon those farms ? 

There are no arrears of rates due upon any land under my administration in 
any part of Ireland. 



3197. And yet you cannot find tenants ? 

No. 

3198. Do you anticipate that a greater quantity of land will be thrown upon 
your hands in the beginning of May ? 

I hope not. 

3199. Have you any further notices of the surrender of land on the 1st of 
May ? 

I have; 



3200. Have you many notices of surrenders of grass-land ? 

Yes. 

3201. In those cases have the notices of surrender which you have received' 
been accompanied with a demand for a reduction of rent, or were they positive 
notices of surrender? 

In most cases they were accompanied by a demand for a reduction of the rent ; 
in some cases they were simple notices of surrender, with, I believe, the inten- 
tion of surrendering. We have generally, in the county of Roscommon, given 
the grazing tenants an abatement of one-sixth upon their rents ; some have been 
satisfied ; but we have some tenants who have threatened, notwithstanding that 
reduction, to commence from the 1st of May 1848 to surrender their farms ; 
others have been thankful for it, and agreed to continue to hold their farms. 
That is the general rule upon which we have acted with respect to grass-lands 
in the county of Roscommon. 



3202. Upon what grounds was that reduction demanded, and what reason was 
given for surrendering the land ? 

Almost invariably the increase in the local taxation, but also accompanied 
with the observation, that the grazing had not been so productive during the last 
two years as in former years. For instance, wool, which the Roscommon far- 
mers depend very much upon, is considered to be at a low average at 16 s. per 
stone, that is Is. a pound ; whereas during last year it was about 10 5. That is 
equivalent to a reduction of 5 s. an- acre, or from that to 6 s. an acre upon grass 
land. 

3203. At the close of last year, and since the commencement of the present 
year, wool has had a rise ? 

Within the last month, I believe, it has had a small rise; I understand it is 
14 s. now ; also, store cattle, which were purchased at very high prices in May 
last by the graziers, sold, according to their statements, very low in October 
and November. Upon those grounds, the grazing tenants in Roscommon have 
a strong disposition at present to reduce the extent of. their farms ; but their 
great outcry is the great increase of taxation ; in the county of Roscommon, I 
think, the poor-rates may be taken at 6 s. in the pound, and the county rate and 
labour rate at 4 s. 

3204. Has the county rate increased much in the last two years ? 

The labour-rate alone has brought up the county-rate about 1 s. in the pound 
over the county generally. 

3205. Do you conceive that the county generally have any equivalent return 
from that labour- rate ? 

I do not think they have to the amount charged upon them ; there was some 
return certainly, but not at all in proportion to the charge. 

3206. Do you think that the roads have been better or worse by reason of 
that expenditure, which amounted to four millions sterling P 

In some districts in Ireland the roads are improved, while in others they 
were left in the progress of improvement, and it has cost more than the original 
outlay upon them to bring them into a passable state again. 

3207. Coming 
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3207. Coming to a general conclusion upon it, what has your observation J- Khicaid, Esq. 

been ; have the communications been improved, or the contrary, by reason of "T T q n 

that large expenditure of four millions? 1311 A ' L ' A 

In some cases they have been improved, but in no cases, that I am aware of, 
have they been improved to the amount of the expenditure ; in some cases they 
have been seriously injured by being left in an unfinished state. 

3208. Have you not heard very great complaints from the stock masters of 
the injury they have received from the theft of sheep ? 

Very considerable complaints. 

3209. And also the injury which the rest of the flock has sustained from being 
penned up in order to prevent theft ? 

In that respect more than in the direct loss ; the sheep farmers have been put 
to very considerable expense by being obliged to employ additional herds, and 
paying those herds in money whom they used to pay in kind ; and by the prac- 
tice adopted latterly by the herds, for their own security, of collecting the sheep 
together always at night into a close pen, which is entirely at variance with the 
usual practice of the Roscommon sheep farmers, and I believe it has been 
exceedingly injurious to the flocks. 

3210. As regards the surrender of tillage lands, have you had any tillage 
lands voluntarily surrendered by the tenants ? 

Yes, I have ; but in almost all cases I was obliged to give something to the 
outgoing tenants to assist them to go somewhere else ; from 31. to 10 1., or per- 
haps 20 Z. 

3211. In those cases have the tenants complained of the rent that they paid, 
or were they desirous of giving up farming ? 

They were cases of tenants not holding very large farms, whose circumstances 
were so reduced as to render them unable to cultivate the land or pay any rent. 



3212. What excuse did they make for not paying rent ? 

Loss of crop. 

32 1 3. Then in that case it was not local taxation that was the cause ? 

I speak now of the smaller class of tenants ; I do not recollect any large tillage 
tenants in Roscommon who surrendered their farms. 

3214. To what do you attribute the difficulty of finding solvent tenants for 

those tillage lands ? . . , . 

The great difficulty of obtaining men with capital sufficient to take large 
farms ; if I were disposed to set the tillage lands in small farms of five or six 
acres, I might get tenants, but having gone to some expense to consolidate the 
holdings, 1° am desirous of enlarging the holdings with a view to the future 
benefit of the estate ; but I find it extremely difficult to get men with capital to 
undertake fifty, or a hundred or two hundred acre farms, and who are willing to 
run the risk of taking a lease. 

3215. But do not solvent tenants with capital, prefer taking farms of consi- 
derable size to taking a small portion ? . . 

Of course ; but it is extremely difficult to get such tenants in the county of 
Roscommon, and I believe also in the county of Mayo, to take either tillage or 
grass farms at rents much below the former rents, and to hold them as tenants 
•with a view to permanent occupation. 

3216. What do you consider to be the cause of that indisposition ? 

Generally, the feeling that the prospects of farmers are anything but good at 

present ; that the rates are high and uncertain as to limit, and that the produce 
of the land is at its present prices very unproductive. 

3217. Do you think the principle of maximum of the poor-rate would be 
advantageous? 

If the maximum is not too high, I think it would. 



32 IS. You have spoken of tillage farms being abandoned and running to 
waste ; into what condition does a tillage farm of that description fall when it is 
abandoned? 

Invariably with us in a very deteriorated condition. 

(19.10.) TT 3219. Very 
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3219. Very full of weeds? 

Very full of weeds ; very exhausted, and in a very bad state with a view to 
future productiveness. 

3220. Is there much gorse growing up in it ? 

That is quite partial in districts ; not generally. 

3221. When a tillage farm has fallen into that state, does it not require a 
much more considerable outlay of capital to bring it hack again into a proper 
state of cultivation, than would have been required if that capital had been 
applied before it had run into a state of waste ? 

I think it does. 

3222. Is it not most desirable to prevent any lands from falling into a state of 
waste and abandonment ? 

Very desirable ; but the great difficulty is to get the small-class farmers in 
Ireland so to manage their tillage land as to keep it in a regular system of 
rotation, under a proper system of cultivation ; there are parts of Ireland with 
which I am connected, where I conceive the cultivation is carried on on the 
most improved system, and where, if the farms were surrendered at any time, 
they could be set to advantage, or managed by the landlord without an expen- 
diture of capital ; those are estates in the Midland Counties, and in the county 
of Dublin, and along the East Coast in this condition; but in the West of 
Ireland I am not aware of any place where we can select a single farm upon 
which we could get up the tillage land in a state fit to be occupied by an 
improving tenant without an expenditure of capital. 

3223. What is about the quantity of land in Lord Palmerston’s Sligo estate ? 

My impression is that there are about 12,000 Irish acres upon the Cliffoney 

estate, but a large portion of the estate is bog and mountain; there are a 
thousand acres of sea-sand, upon which an important and successful experiment 
has been tried by his Lordship of planting it with bent, a native grass, a kind 
of rush, and with pines imported from the South Coast of France; also with 
oaks and firs of various kinds ; they are now growing remarkably well. 

3224. Are most of the tenants on the estates under your management tenants 
at will, or lessees ? 

A very large proportion of them are tenants at will. 

3225. For what term are you willing to grant leases if the tenants are dis- 
posed to take them ? 

That depends more upon the will of the landlord than upon the will of the 
agent ; but my recommendation in every case has been to give a 3 1 years’ 
lease. 

3226. With lives or without ? 

Without lives ; I think nothing can be worse than the uncertain tenure of 
lives. 

3227. Does the interest called tenant-right exist in the parts of the country 
with which you are acquainted ? 

In some. 

3228. To a considerable extent ? 

Not so much as in the North of Ireland. 

3229. Is the good-will of a farm disposable for any sum of money in the 

A good-wall of a farm would have been disposable in all districts of Ireland 
up to within the last year or two ; but not by any means to the same extent as 
in the North of Ireland. 

3230. Do you impose any restrictions upon the alienation of land held on the 
estates under your management ? 

I endeavour to do so by requiring that the in- coming tenant shall be such as 
the agent shall approve. 

3231. And 
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3231. And against sub-letting ? 

Certainly. 

3232. Are you able to carry out your views upon that subject? 

It is very difficult, very annoying, and very expensive. 

3233. How do you endeavour to carry out your regulations against sub- 
letting ? 

In the case of a lease, by enforcing the covenants ; in the case of a tenant 
without a lease, there is nothing but giving the individual notice to quit. 

3234. In the case of a lease, in what form do you put the lease ? 

I have every variety of form that my experience or ingenuity could invent, 
and which I have tried on various estates ; when the Act of Parliament passed 
on the Report of the Landlord and Tenant Commission, by which landlords 
were encouraged to give leases to their tenants, and the stamp-duty was reduced 
as low as Is., and special covenants were pointed out to be inserted in the leases, 
I was so anxious to carry out that view, that I had as many as 400 pairs of 
leases printed and prepared for the purpose. I did everything I could to induce 
the tenants to take those leases, prepared according to the forms in the Schedule 
to the Act of Parliament, but I have never been able to get more than three or 
four to take a lease. 

3235. Was that upon the ground of the covenant against sub-letting ? 

There is a general indisposition, on the part of small tenants in Ireland to 

take leases. 

3236. On the part of large tenants is there any indisposition ? 

On the part of tenants holding 50 acres and upwards there is no great indis- 
position ; but they are very indifferent about it. 

3237. In what form do you put the covenant against sub-letting; do you 
make it an increased rent upon sub-letting P 

An increased rent upon the sub-letting, and also a right of entry on the part 
of the landlord. 

3238. Have you ever put it in the reverse form, granting the land originally 
at a high rent, which is not intended to be taken, and agreeing to take a lower 
rent, provided the person did not sub-let ? 

I have. 

3239. Have you found that successful ? 

Not more successful than the other ; all those covenants are exceedingly 
difficult to enforce. 

3240. Do you think that a covenant would be successful by which, in case of 
sub-letting contrary to the agreement, the tenant lost his right of receiving back 
any portion of the poor-rate from his landlord ? 

I think any covenant that a tenant would feel the breach of to be practically 
against his own interest, and affecting his pocket, would have a strong tendency 
to induce him to observe that covenant. 

3241. In your forms of leases have you attempted to prescribe the rotation of 

crops ? . 

Not in the forms of leases ; in well-managed estates every exertion is made to 
promote the best system of rotation of crops, but I have never attempted it by 
means of covenants in leases. 

3242. Do you think it would encourage improvement to put a clause in the 
lease securing to the tenant the repayment of any outlay in improvements ? 

I have never tried that. 

3243. Do not you think it very desirable in the present circumstances of 
Ireland that the landlord should be able to exercise very considerable moral 
control over the proceedings of his tenants ? 

I think in the circumstances of the country it is very desirable. 

3244. Do not you think that the granting leases as long as 31 years tends in 
some measure to annul the power of the landlord to act in that manner r 

I think not, if proper covenants are inserted in the leases. 

(19.10.) tt 2 3245. Do 
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3245. Do you think it is desirable to give as long a lease as 31 years to the 
ordinary class of tenants, who are generally speaking, persons of small capital, 
and little knowledge of the cultivation of land ? 

No ; I speak of improving tenants. 

3246. Those 31 years’ leases are only given to a limited class of tenants ? 

To such tenants as I would recommend a landlord to set a farm to ; improving 
tenants, with, capital. 

3247. Those must be a small minority of tenants ? 

In number, hut not in extent of land. 

3248. Have you had occasion to enforce by law any clauses in a lease against 
tenants in Ireland? 

I do not recollect any instance particularly. 

3249. You do not recollect any case in which you have had occasion to 

proceed at law against a tenant for breach of covenant in his lease ? 

Yes ; I have taken proceedings against tenants for burning land very fre- 
quently. 

3250. Burning land is criminal by the statute law of Ireland ? 

Yes ; I have also had proceedings taken against tenants for a breach of cove- 
nant by sub-letting. 

3251. In what mode did you proceed ? 

According to the covenant, generally by ejectment. 

3252. Have you proceeded in any other way than by ejectment 

I do not recollect an instance of proceedings of that kind coming to trial ; 
they generally ended in an arrangement, cases of division of that kind have occurred, 
not so much by sub-letting, as by dividing a farm with other members of the family; 
and it generally ended by the removal of that additional person from the farm. 

3253. In the whole of your very extensive experience, do you remember any 

case in which a landlord recovered a penalty from a tenant for the breach of a 
covenant in any lease ? . . , T 

I do not at this moment ; at the same time I wish it to be understood that i 
think there are many cases where the object was gained without an enforcement 
of the penalty, owing to the general influence of the landlord and of the agent 
over the tenant. 

3254. Except for non-payment of rent, by the present state of the law you 
must proceed in the superior courts against a tenant tor breach of covenant ? 

L believe so. 

3255. You are not allowed to go before the Assistant Barrister ? 

I think not, except for non-payment of rent. 

3256. Then the expenses of such a proceeding would be enormous ? 

They would be very large in proportion to the benefit to be gamed ; but L am 
not quite certain of the law of the case. 

3257. From your knowledge of Irish estates, do you think that where a tenant 

held a lease by which he was bound gradually to improve the land, or to maintain 
a certain system of farming, after the tenant had had possession for yeais, it 
would be possible for the landlord to enforce the execution of those covenants 
against him, in the present state of the Irish law ? . 

It would be extremely difficult. The only effectual way would be by eviction, 
by turning him out. I think it would be impossible to get the tenant, as long as 
he remained in the occupation of the land, to adopt a system of tillage that he 
did not choose himself. 

3258. Is it not the fact that landlords are often deterred from taking legal 
proceedings against a tenant by the circumstance, that although they know that 
they are certain of getting a verdict, still the costs will not be paid by the tenant, 
and' that ultimately very heavy expense will fall upon the landlord i 

I think that is very general. 

3259. Do you think that, generally speaking, there is much improvement 
going on in the agriculture of Ireland ? 

I think there is. 
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3260. If so much land as you have mentioned is left unoccupied on certain 

• estates with which you are connected, that land will not, of course, be liable to 

poor-rate when it is not under profitable occupation ? 1 

That is not the case practically at present. 

3261. That is, however, the law of the land, is not it? 

I am not aware of that. 

3262. Do you contemplate that the landlord would be considered the occupier, 
and would be called upon to pay rates for land out of which he gets no profits ? 

Certainly that is the practice ; I pay rates for land in our own occupation, 
and which has yielded no profit. 

3263. Have you ever taken the opinion of any lawyer upon that subject? 

I have not. 

3264. A demand has been regularly made for the poor-rate upon the land ? 
Invariably. 

3265. Does an unoccupied house in a town pay poor-rate ? 

Yes, it is liable to the poor-rate, and generally it does pay. 

3266. Where there is no profitable occupation? 

Yes. 

3267. Is that the practice in Dublin ? 

It is, in this way : supposing a house to be unoccupied for some years, and 

• the Collector can get no rates out of it ; the moment the house is set he will distrain 
the new tenant for the amount of rates that may be due upon it, although it 
should amount to four or five or six years. There have been instances in my 

■ experience where, in a case of that kind, we have applied to the Guardians to 
remit the arrears of rate, and they have generally agreed to remit a portion of it, 

■ on payment of the remainder. 

3268. Do you refer to house property or to agricultural property? 

To house property in the city of Dublin. 

3269. Do you conceive that a tenant who might hereafter come upon land 
which had been left unoccupied, would be liable to be distrained upon for arrears 
-of rate which had been left accruing ? 

Yes, I know it to be the fact that they have been so distrained upon. 

3270. Where the land has been left without profitable occupation ? 

Yes. 

3271. That is undoubtedly the practice in Ireland ? 

It is undoubtedly the practice in those parts of Ireland with which I am 
^acquainted. 

3272. Do you happen to know of any case where a demand for rates upon 
property, of which there is no profitable occupation, has been made with the 
-sanction of the Commissioners ? 

I cannot say that I do. 

3273. You are not aware that any such case has been brought to their 
knowledge ? 

J am not, because I have hitherto considered, in all the cases with which I am 
connected, that it was a matter of course that the arrears of taxes of all kinds, 
county-rates and poor-rates, must be paid, or else that the in-coming tenant 
would be liable to be distrained ; and under those circumstances I have not 
■thought it necessary to make any appeal to the Commissioners against what 
I conceived to be the law and the usual practice. 

3274. Do you happen to be acquainted with the circumstances of the Crown 
estate of B allykil cline ? 

I am. 

3275. Do the tenants upon that estate pay poor-rates? 

There are no tenants. 

3276. Do you know whether or not the tenants of the Crown anywhere in 
Ireland pay poor-rates ? 

(19.10.) tt3 
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I am not sufficiently acquainted with that to say ; the Board of Ordnance are 
tenants of property that I am agent to, for barracks; and the Ordnance is 
exempted from rates for that occupation ; but the landlord pays rate upon the 
rent that he receives for the barracks. 

3277. In the country do the houses and the gardens occupied as Police 
stations pay poor-rate ? 

I think they do. 

3278. Have you any clear recollection whether you pay poor-rates for any 
houses let to the Police upon the estates with which you are connected ? 

My impression is that we are liable to pay poor-rate for the rent that we 
receive ; I know that we pay for the rent of the Charter School in Roscommon, 
which, as a school, is exempt from rate, and I think in every case we pay upon 
the rent for Police barracks : sometimes they value the premises higher than the 
rent received, and that is subject to correction. 

3279. In relation to these lands in Connaught, which heretofore have been 
cultivated, but which have been given up, and are now lying waste, do vou think 
they will be cultivated next year ? 

With respect to lands which are in the hands of small proprietors, a very 
large proportion of them will not, from the want of means or the want of capital 
to carry on an extended system of agricultural operations. Your Lordships 
must be aware, that, to cultivate a farm upon an extended scale, you must have 
suitable buildings and a regular farming establishment ; but all that cannot be 
done without capital, and capital is not at present easy to be obtained for that 
purpose. 

3280. Tn those districts, in what condition do you consider the proprietors 
to be ? 

In an exceedingly depressed condition. 

3281. How does that operate with respect to the ordinary transactions of life ; 
take, for instance, the administration of the law in the attendance at petty 
sessions ; are there gentlemen who heretofore have been in the condition of 
the magistracy who are now unable to attend at petty sessions, and elsewhere ? 

There are many such cases, to my knowledge, in which gentlemen, Avho have 
hitherto been most attentive to their duties as Magistrates, and to other local 
duties, are unable or unwilling to appear to exercise those duties at present. 
There are many cases in which they have found it expedient to remove to other 
parts of the country. 

3282. Supposing the present state of things to continue, do you anticipate an 
extension of the abandonment of lands, of the depression of the gentry, and of 
the consequent incapacity to perform those ordinary administrative duties, and 
those civil functions ? 

I can conceive of no more miserable prospect than that which must be before 
us if the present system is to continue in Ireland. Undoubtedly, if the present 
prospect of high poor-rates should continue, a very large portion of land indeed 
will be given up. The landlords in many instances are not in a condition to go 
on with agricultural operations, and the lands must be unproductive. 

3283. In that proportion, will not the increased demand upon the poor-rate 
for assistance, and a diminished means of paying that poor-rate, go on in an 
accelerated ratio ? 

Necessarily so, I think. 

3284. Do you see any prospect of an amelioration of that state of things if 
the culture and productiveness of the potato crop should not return ? 

If the potato crop should not come to perfection, and be preserved this year 
or next year, I imagine the distress must be very great indeed, and the loss to 
the proprietors must go on in an increasing ratio. 

3285. And the distress of the people will also go on in the same ratio ? 

The distress of the people will go on in the same ratio. I do not see how 
properties in the West, and, indeed, in many other parts of Ireland, can support 
the population, and yield any return to the landlord, unless we have a good crop 

of 
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of corn this year, and a very considerable crop of potatoes, for the support of 
the mass of the population. 

3286 Taking cases, such as you have described, of a 6 s. poor-rate and a 4s. 
county-rate, both of them undefined in extent, and the poor-rate being liable to 
increase with the increasing distress, do you consider that industrious tenants 
possessed of capital from another country, either from England or from Scotland, 
are likely to adventure their capital in such a land ? 

I feel confident they will not. We have had several deputations, 1 may call 
them from the farming districts in England and Scotland to see the unoccupied 
lands' in the counties of Roscommon, Galway and Mayo, in the course ot last 
winter and, I believe, every attention was paid by the gentlemen who came over 
to the state and condition of the farms ; and, so far as the appearance of the 
land went, they were perfectly satisfied that there was a fair prospect ot a return, 
and that they could get the land at fair rents ; but I can only say the result has 
been most unsatisfactory. Not an instance am I acquainted with of any one ot 
those gentlemen, either from Scotland or England, coming over and taking land 
in the West of Ireland. 

3287. What do you consider to be the reason for that ? 

I should say that they were holding off with a view to see what the result 
may be of the present agricultural distress in England, and whether there is any 
better prospect for a profitable return to agriculture m the next year than the 
present ; but I must say that that is a mere matter ot opinion I have not had 
any opportunity of hearing from those gentlemen, since they left the country, 
what their reasons are for not becoming tenants of any portion ot the land, which 
they appeared rather pleased with when they were looking at it. 

3288. Have the poor-rates had anything to do with it ? 

They have not told me their reasons. 

3289 Those obstacles having stood in the way ot obtaining tenants of good 
character and sufficient means for land, are you aware what obstacles exist to 
the sale of land in Ireland ? . T , , , , . , 

I do not think any property could be sold m Ireland to any advantage at the 
present time. There are many of my friends who have property tyhspose o 
and who are desirous of disposing of portions of their estates, bu t I do -not think 
it would be possible to get any person to invest capital in propeity to any extent 
in Ireland now. 

3290. Have you known any sales made under the Encumbered Estates Bill ? 

I have heard of negotiations and motions being made in the Court of Chancery 
under that Act, in the case of Lord Blaney ; but I am not acquainted with the 
circumstance, nor have I heard whether those negotiations have resulted in a 
sale. 

3291. That is in the North of Ireland P 

In the county of Monaghan. 

3292. Have you heard, or have you reason to believe, that in the case of the 
sinp-le house of Messrs. Barrington & Co., they have at the present moment an 
Stw land to the supposed value of between 300,0001. and 400,0001. seeking 

for a nur chaser, and unable to find one ? c 

I have understood from Sir Matthew Barrington that he lias instructions from 
clients for the sale of estates to a very large amount ; he did not, I think, 
mention the amount to me. 

3293. Matters remaining as they are, do you anticipate that the amount of 

land to be surrendered will increase or diminish r . 

My topressTon is, that the amount of land to be surrendered w.ll increase 
very much unless we have a good harvest this year. 

3294. In the event of that surrender, will not the rents and the means of 

the landlord diminish in the same proportion ? . , 

^Undoubtedly, for some time; if the landlords can fed means to becom 
farmers, which, in point of fact, I think it must result in, then I do not say that 
their means will be reduced, except for a time. 

. TT 4 3295. With 
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J. Kincaid, Esq. 3295. With your extensive knowledge of the condition of the landlords of 
13 th March 1840 . ,^° Y° u think it is reasonable to expect that they would have the means- 

of applying the capital that would be wanting for the cultivation of those lands ? 

I think not from their own resources ; 1 should say my instructions generally 
from my employers are, to reduce the expenditure upon their estates as much 
as possible ; that their means are so much reduced as to require that the outlay 
upon their estates should be reduced to the lowest possible extent, and upon, 
that principle, I suppose, other agents are also obliged to act. 

3296. Have you found that the desire on the part of the landlords to reduce^ 
the outlay in labour upon their estates arises from the increase of the rates, to- 
which, as landlords, they are subjected ? 

I should say, generally speaking, it arises from the smallness of the net amount 
of receipts out of their estates after the deduction of out-goings. 

3297. Within the sphere of your own knowledge and observation, are not you> 
acquainted with landlords who have incurred a very considerable expenditure 
in the way of employment, and who, nevertheless, are taxed heavily for the- 
adjacent estates, on which little or no employment is given ? 

1 am. 

3298. Do not you consider that that circumstance, which gives to such land- 
lords no equivalent in the shape of diminished rates for their outlay in labour 
is one of the causes which leads to the want of profitable occupation at this 
moment ? 

I do; I know one case especially, where a gentleman had expended a large 
sum under the Land Improvement Act ; but he has put a stop to all his operations, 
m consequence of the very high rates to which his property has been subjected 
by the paupers upon the adjacent estates, he having employed the whole of the 
paupers upon his own estate. 

3299. Supposing an alteration made by law in the present Electoral Divisions 
which would render the boundaries of the Electoral Divisions more nearly con- 
terminous with the boundaries of properties, do you consider that those causes 
would be diminished ? 

I do. I do not think, as far as I have been able to consider the subject, that 
it would be desirable to make Electoral Divisions in Ireland co-extensive with 
estates ; but I think it very desirable that the rateable districts should be so- 
small that it would be, at least, within the power of the proprietor of any con- 
siderable extent of land in that division to give employment to the whole of the 
poor, so as to keep the rates down to the lowest amount. 

3300. When that could not be done through the medium of one landlord, do 
not you think an Electoral Division should be so contrived as to encourage and 
admit of a combination and co-operation on the part of more landlords than 
one ? 

I think so. 

3301. You are acquainted with the present state of the Electoral Divisions in 
the South and West of Ireland ; are you also acquainted with the state of the 
Electoral Divisions in the North ? 

Not so well. 

3302. Are the Electoral Divisions in the South and West such as to afford an- 
encouragement and inducement to the proprietors to employ the surplus labour 
upon their lands ? 

In those cases in which proper attention was paid by the local persons con- 
nected with the property at the time the Sub- Commissioner was fixing the extent 
of the district which was to form an Electoral Division ; the divisions were, 
formed, as nearly as possible, co-extensive with any large estates ; but, generally 
speaking, I am afraid that matter was too much neglected, and there has been, 
a very great indisposition on the part of the Commissioners since to alter any 
of the Electoral Divisions. In one or two districts with which I am connected 
as agent to large properties, I made it a point to pay the closest attention to the- 
fixing the Electoral Divisions, through the instrumentality of the Sub-Commis- 
sioner, at the time the districts were being formed . originally, and I think I did 
as much as it was reasonable to expect could be done, the Sub-Commissioner 

entering 
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entering fully into my views ; but that was not by any means general, nor would 
it apply in any case where the property was not so considerable as to take in a 
large portion of an Electoral Division. I dare say in many districts where there 
are large properties and local agents, the same attention was paid by them, and, 
probably, in many cases the Electoral Divisions are co-extensive with such large 
properties ; but in many districts, and particularly in the case of those properties 
which are at all scattered, or but of small size, the Electoral Divisions have been 
fixed in the most random manner, without any regard whatever to the properties ; 
and even by the gentlemen who are now arranging an alteration in the Electoral 
Divisions, I must say that I think, as far as I have been able to see their opera- 
tions, having had various communications and interviews with them, they are 
not paying that attention to the boundaries of properties which, according to 
my opinion, it would be desirable that they should pay. 

3303. Will you state the reasons why you think it would not be desirable or 
possible to make the Rating Divisions absolutely coterminous with the pro- 
perties ? 

In the first place, the properties are very much intermixed, and there are some 
properties so circumstanced as not to be in a condition to support their own 
poor. At the present moment I remember a property close to the town of 
Castlerea, of inconsiderable extent, probably about 400/. a year ; it is surrounded 
on all sides by the property of the heirs of Lord Mountsanford, to whom I am 
agent. The population upon that small property is of a most wretched descrip- 
tion, paupers in the extreme ; the proprietor, I believe, is as much a pauper as 
his tenants. The rents of the property have not been paid at all for some years ; 
the present claimant of the rents is, I believe, some person acting for English 
creditors. There is no person to take any interest in the property, and I am 
satisfied that the produce of the property there, for the last two or three years, 
would not pay one-half the sum which it would be necessary to pay for the 
support of the inhabitants upon it. Under those circumstances, I cannot conceive 
any justice or humanity in a law which would leave those people to starve, or 
oblige them to run away and leave the land there, as long as there is other 
property in the Union able to bear a certain portion of the cost of their support ; 
and though it is extremely hard upon the heirs of Lord Mountsanford to con- 
tribute to the support of the paupers upon that estate, I think the common 
principles of humanity and justice require that we should contribute, to a certain 
extent, to the support of our fellow creatures in distress. 

3304. And that risk would be incurred, you think, if the Electoral Divisions 
were made too small ? 

If the Electoral Divisions were made co-extensive with estates, I think it 
would, but I am quite of opinion that it would be desirable to make the 
Electoral Divisions so small that a proprietor could, without much risk of loss„ 
employ the paupers, so as to keep down the rates upon his property. 

3305. Would not it be highly desirable to facilitate the emigration of those 
paupers ? 

Yes, but who is to bear the cost of their emigration ? 

3306. Do you think there would be more injustice in expecting other persons, 
either local communities or the state, to assist in the emigration of persons upon 
that description of property, than in calling upon the heirs of Lord Mountsan- 
ford, wholly unconnected with the property itself, and irresponsible for the 
paupers who exist upon it, to support those paupers at their expense ? 

I think it would be very fair and equitable that the state, or some larger 
district than the Electoral Division, should bear the expense. 

3307. Which of the two courses would be the best, both for the paupers 
themselves and for the country ? 

My opinion is that it would be better to assist them to emigrate. 

3308. Does not the one remedy tend to arrest the evil of pauperism, while the 
other only goes to the sustentation of the pauper ? 

Yes. 

3309. In the one case the remedy is a specific cure for the disease ; in the 

other it is only continuing the disease ? . 

According to my opinion, there can be no question that emigration is the only 
(19.10.) UU effectual 
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effectual remedy in the case of that property in its existing circumstances, or in 
the case of any property similarly circumstanced. 

3310. The cost to be defrayed by the state ? 

I do not say so. 

3311. Who is to bear the charge, if not the state P 

I do not know, indeed. 

3312. Would not the emigration of these people be better for the proprietor 
than leaving them in their present state ? 

It would. 

3313. Would not it be better for the local community with which they are 
connected ? 

It would. 

3314. Would not it be better also for the national community with which 
they are connected ? 

Unquestionably. 

3315. If it would be better for the proprietor and for the local community, and 
for the national community, is not it fair that all those different parties should 
contribute to what would be a general benefit to them all ? 

According to my opinion it is. 

3316. Has it ever occurred to you that besides emigration there are any other 
means of thinning the population of those densely peopled and pauperized 
districts? 

The question of colonizing waste lands in Ireland has frequently occurred to 
me as a means of effecting the object which your Lordship has alluded to, and 
I have made some attempts at reclaiming waste land in Ireland ; but I must 
say that my experience has been altogether such as to prove it to be unprofita- 
ble. I have not had any instances within my own experience, nor have I seen 
any in the experience of others, in which the waste lands of Ireland have been 
colonized by a population migrating from other parts of Ireland, with any profit 
or advantage either to the owner of the soil or to the population so removed ; 
I mentioned that in my evidence before the Land Commissioners. 

3317. Do you think there are large and important works of a public character 
which might be usefully constructed in Ireland, not of the description which 
were executed two years ago, but works such as the earth-works of railways, 
the excavation of canals, the deepening of rivers, the preparation of the harbours of 
Ireland for use, and so on ? 

Yes j I am satisfied a very large amount of profitable employment might be 
given to the population of Ireland by means of public works such as your Lord- 
ship refers to ; and in the first scale of such works I would place the deepening 
of rivers in Ireland, or, as we are accustomed to call it, “ arterial drainage.” 
There are several parts of Ireland with which I am connected, in which I am 
prevented carrying on any operation for the improvement of estates, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of getting an outlet for the drainage by the state of 
the rivers in the district." I do not think money could be more profitably or 
more advantageously invested either by individuals or by the state, than in car- 
rying on extensively the arterial drainage in Ireland. I think, probably, next to 
that, it would be most desirable for the expenditure of money to be made upon 
the formation of the earthworks of railways, which would yield profitable employ- 
ment to the people, and be an advantage to the persons investing their money. 
The other works to which your Lordship has referred, such as the construction 
of harbours, are very useful in their way, but do not yield so immediate or so 
direct a return as those which I have now mentioned ; but if I had any means of 
impressing upon the state or upon the Government one thing more than another 
to which it would be desirable to direct the expenditure of the public money, it 
would be with reference to carrying on the arterial drainage in Ireland. 

3318. What do you mean when you speak of the profitable investment of 
money by the state ? 

The state would receive a benefit by advancing money for the . purpose of 
employing the people in the works of arterial drainage. 

3319. By 
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3319. By advancing money to the proprietors who are to benefit by the 
work ? 

The money is not usually advanced to proprietors ; the works are executed by 
the Board of Public Works. 

3320. You only speak of the application of the principle under which the arte- 
rial drainage is now carried on, namely, that advances should be made by the 
public on the security of the lands upon which such drainage is in progress ? 

Yes. 

3321. Do you know of many important systems of arterial drainage which 
nave been undertaken and have been suspended from the exhaustion of the 
funds at the disposal of Government, which are now rendered not only unpro- 
ductive, but are left absolutely a nuisance to the country ? 

I know of several instances in which they have been left unproductive. I do 
not go quite so far, perhaps, as to say that they are nuisances to the country ; but 
I am satisfied they will cost a much larger sum, in consequence of the suspen- 
sion of the works, than they would if the works could have been carried on. 

3322. Supposing a case in which the arterial drainage is commenced at the 
upper part of a river, and a great amount of water is brought down without 
providing for its proper outfall, is not the work, if it is left in an unfinished 
state, an absolute inconvenience and injury to the lower lands ? 

Yes. 

3323. Are you of opinion that it would be possible, in the execution of those 
works, to make them subservient to the diminution of the population in par- 
ticular districts, in the same way as emigration has been made subservient to 
diminish that population ? 

I am not aware how that could be carried out. 

3324. Do you think it would be impossible to take the persons who are to be 
employed upon those works from particular districts, according to a regulated 
proportion to the population, or to some other elements which ought to be con- 
sidered as well as the population ? 

I think it would be quite possible for the persons who have the management 
of the works to select labourers from such districts as they pleased ; but it must 
be manifest to your Lordships that such a moving of the population would be 
only temporary ; when the work was finished upon which they were employed, 
they would either return to their original location, or seek for a shelter some- 
where else ; but I do not think it would be advisable that the men employed in 
the works should be so selected. It must be most desirable, whether the state 
execute the works or private individuals, that they should be executed with the 
greatest economy ; and I think the selection of the labourers to be employed 
upon them should be with reference to the execution of the works in the best 
manner and at the cheapest rate, and not with reference to the surplus popula- 
tion in any particular districts. 

3325. Of course, you must only employ labourers who are competent to exe- 
cute the work ; but supposing there are two lots of 100 men, both equally com- 
petent to execute the work, 100 of them coming from a district which is densely 
populated and requires thinning, and another of them coming from a district 
which is not densely populated and does not require thinning, would not there 
be a collateral advantage derived from taking them from that district which is 
over-populated? 

There would be an advantage in some respects, but 1 doubt if the advantage 
would be equivalent to the disadvantage of bringing persons from a distance to 
work in a locality where there was a sufficient number of labourers to execute 
the work, without the addition of any brought from a distance. 

3326. The question, of course, supposes that in a locality in which the works 
are to be executed there is not a sufficient number to execute the works ? 

In that case your Lordship’s supposition would be correct. 

3327. Your answer would appear to imply that, upon the work being com- 
pleted, there would be no further employment for them ; is not it generally found 
that the execution of important and useful public works leads on to the execu- 
tion of other minor works in such a wav as to prevent that want of employment 

(19. 10 .) u u 2 which 
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J. Kincaid, Esq. which might otherwise be expected to arise upon the completion of the main 
work ? 

33th March >849. It ig g0 g enera ny, but only to a limited extent; I should think if there were 
1,000 men employed in arterial drainage in a particular district, after the work 
was finished upon\vhich they had been so employed, you could reasonably expect 
that the collateral works would provide employment for more than one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the men so employed. 

3328. In the case, for instance, in the execution of the earth-works of a railway, 
would not that be the case ? 

The same observation would apply and does in practice apply ; I do not think 
it has been found that the men engaged in any particular district in the forma- 
tion of the earth-works for a railway or a canal, have usually found employment 
to the extent of the number so employed, in the collateral works connected with 
it, or in the future carrying on of the railway itself ; in point of fact, railway navi- 
gators have been very migratory in their habits and character. 

3329. With respect to the answer which you gave as to the colonization of 
waste lands, I presume the colonization which you referred to as having proved 
unprofitable related to rather a large adventure of that kind ; as relates to the 
improvement of waste land, is it within your knowledge that for some years past 
the cultivation of such lands has gradually proceeded on the part of the farmers, 
or the proprietor of the estates immediately adjoining the land which was waste ? 

Certainly ; I am quite favourable to it, and in practice have carried it on to a 
large extent,' moving the population and spreading them on to the uncultivated 
districts in their own immediate neighbourhoods, which may be best done by 
gradual means, and not by any large and general system of colonization. 

3330. Do not you think that the general improvement of waste lands might 
be very advantageous both to the properties with which such lands were con- 
nected and the country in general ? 

1 am sure that it has been extremely so ; but the advantage has been much 
less since the failure of the potato crop than before ; in fact the people who have 
colonized upon the mountain districts were almost entirely dependent upon the 
potato crop, and have been in very great distress since its failure, even more so 
than upon the lowlands. 

3331. Oats and other green crops, besides potatoes, are easily produced upon 
wet land when reclaimed, are not they ? 

Yes, if the land be not upon too high a level. 

3332. Do you think it would be advisable to afford any encouragement to such 

gradual reclamation of lands by any new regulations, to the effect that any 
improvement of such land should not be rated in proportion to the value of such 
improvement for some years ? . 

I think such a principle would be very desirable, not confining the application 
of the principle to waste lands merely, but extending it to any improvement in the 
cultivation of land. I know a farmer in the county of Sligo, upon Colonel Wing- 
field’s estate, renting 300 Irish acres of land, who has taken that land at about 
1 1 . per Irish acre ; the extent of improvement he has executed upon that land 
since he became tenant has made it well worth, even in the present depressed 
times, 30 s. an Irish acre ; I think it would be extremely unjust that in the 
revision of the valuation, which is now going on, his land should be valued at 
30s. instead of 20s. ; of course the same principle applies to the reclamation of 
waste land and to the improvement by agriculture of any land. 

3333. In the case to which you have referred, I presume that the farmer 

in making his improvements must have employed a considerable amount of 
labour ? . 

A very great amount of labour ; he is quite a tillage farmer. 

3334. Therefore if his improvements are to be taxed according to the improved 
value of the land, in consequence of those improvements, it would be not very 
.indirectly a tax upon the investment of his capital in labour ? 

Exactly so. I might mention, in reference to that subject, that if I recollect 
the matter rightly, the principle of not rating improvements was adopted many 
years ago by the Legislature in the case of tithes ; an Act of Parliament passed 
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by which improved land was not to be made liable to tithes for seven years after 
it was improved ; I think the same principle would be applicable to the poor- 
rates, or to anything that would induce the proprietor to give employment to the 
population in the cultivation and improvement of the soil. 

3335. What do you conceive to be the principal causes of the failure to which 
you have alluded, of all attempts at the colonization of waste lands upon a large 
scale ? 

I am afraid the land does not yield a sufficient return to support the family of 
the man who cultivates it ; it requires' a larger amount of capital to be expended 
upon it than either the proprietor or the tenant has to expend or thinks proper 
to expend, and the return for the small amount of capital he has expended has 
not been such as to yield support to his family. 

3336. That, of course, must vary with the quality of waste lands ? 

Yes. 

3337. Are there not waste lands in Ireland to which reasoning of that kind 
would not apply ? 

I think the experiment has been tried by the Waste Land Company in Ireland 
on as fair average samples of land as could be fixed on. 

3338. In what part of Ireland ? 

In the county of Mayo and the borders of Sligo, and I believe in Galway. 
I think the most improvable waste land which I have seen is in the county of 
Kerry. I am not aware whether there has been any general system of coloniza- 
tion carried on there. 

3339. The Committee gathers from your evidence, that in your opinion the 
exemption of improvements from any immediate liability to taxation, and fixing 
a proper amount of maximum rate, would be material encouragements to the 
cultivation and to the purchase of land ? 

I should think they ought to be so, and I hope they would be so. 

3340. Supposing no emigration to take place from Ireland to any foreign 
•country or colony, is it your opinion that the immigration of the Irish into Eng- 
land will greatly increase ? 

It must increase. 

3341. Have you any doubt that the tendency of the existing state of things in 
the present distressed state of Ireland, and of the want of means for the emigra- 
tion of the people to the colonies, is to promote to an enormous extent the 
immigration of the Irish poor into this country ? 

I know that to be the case. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Thursday next, 
Twelve o’clock. 



(19. 10.) 
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Die Jovis, 15 ° Martii 1849 . 



The EARL OF ST. GERMANS in the Chair 



Evidence on the 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 



•CHARLES GEORGE FAIRFIELD, Esquire, D.L., is called in, and examined C-G.Fairfield,Esg. 

as follows : 15 th Marcli 1849 . 

3342. YOU have long been resident in the county of Kerry '? 

Yes, nearly 20 years. 

3343. You have taken an active part in the administration of the Poor Law 
ever since its enactment ? 

Yes, I am the Chairman of a Union that was till lately one of the largest in 
Ireland. 

3344. From the original enactment of the Poor Law P , 

Yes. 



3345. Will you inform the Committee how the Poor Law worked in your 
country, before the failure of the potatoes, under what may be considered the 
ordinary circumstances of the country ? 

I think it worked well, with the exception of some defects, arising mainly 
from the administration of the law. 

3346. You think that it, upon the whole, worked beneficially to the poor, and 
not oppressively to the rate-payers ? 

It worked beneficially up to that period. 

3347. Up to that period the Workhouse test was universally applied ? 

It was ; the defects I allude to were not so manifest in the early period as they 
have since become. 

3348. Will you state what those defects were, if they are such as have not 
subsequently been remedied r 

I think there are defects still to be remedied ; I think that obviously the most 
desirable change in the law is some reduction in the area of taxation, without 
which it is impossible to expect the law to be carried out beneficially. 

3349. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion upon the subject as 
to what ought to be the area of taxation ? 

The first thing I should say would be, to make the areas of manageable extent, 
which is not the case now. I know many instances of Electoral Divisions now 
that, from their great extent, are unmanageable ; the one in which I have resided 
comprises 51,000 acres. 

3350. Yours is the Tralee Union ? 

Yes. 

3351 . What is the name of the Electoral Division to which you refer ? 

Ballincuslane : I do not wish to confine the application of the principle I 

advocate only to so extreme a case as this ; the reduction I should recommend of 
the area of taxation extends to almost every Electoral Division I know. 

3352. What are the Unions with which you are acquainted? 

I am best acquainted with the circumstances of two Unions, the Listowel and 
the Tralee Union, which are the two most important in that part of the country. 
The valuation of one is nearly 100,000/. a year, and of the other 84,000 /. 

n*g. 11 .) u u 4 3353. Do 
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C- O Fairfield, Esq. 3353 . p 0 you propose that every estate of a certain size should be -constituted 
15 th March 1849 . ail area of taxation ? . “ 

' JJa n h °* J? exac % to that length ; I think it would be very desirable where - 

this frt ef f eoted ’ but it could not always be done— {producing a Diagram ]— 
tills is a pretty good sample of the circumstances of many Electoral Divisions. 
This is a very large Electoral Division, and 1 understand, from the report of the 
Commissioners, that they would propose to divide it into three parts ; and car- 
73 the .™ te ! lt10 ?. each division coterminous with the property 

it would possibly be divided m the way I have pointed out here. Two of those 
subdivisions would have property-bounds nearly ; there are only a few farms 
three 2 d'frerent proprietors. The effect of this division would be to make 
three Electora! Divisions possibly nearly of 3,000/. a year each, which, I think 
L ™ be c “ aM S® able , SIZe i hi 11 *™ three-fourths of the paupers happen to be 
on one of these Divisions. I find that a 4s. rate is necessary to meet the 
pauperism now existing at this moment. Therefore, if this division were to 
take place, one Electoral Division would have to provide 1,350/., and the 
™™er* W °Th 7 6en ,*? 1 ™ wouId ““'S' ba v a to provide 450/. to maintain their 
H?, f P T° ul , d ‘ hr ° w a 9 f rate u P° n tbe divided Electoral Division 
instead of the rate which it now bears, 4s. This division consists mainly of two 
properties, and of some smaller ones. The paupers are pretty equally^divided 
between these properties ; therefore, in such a case as that, I think a further 
reduction should be made, because the owner of one property is very much 
inclined to relieve himself of the burden of his pauperism; 1 know that the 
other cannot. This is not an uncommon case ; you will often find all the 
pauperism in one particular corner of an Electoral Division, and therefore in 
such a case I should recommend that the property principle should be carried 

sTons “least ™ ^ ^ “• b f two other S ZvD 

3354. Was the 4 j. rate for a year or for six months ? 
r or a year. 

subdivided ? 6re thG paUperism exists t0 50 § reat an exter «> « the land very much 
Yes. 

3356. Has the land been let at a much higher rent in one part of the Elec- 
toral Division than in another ? p “e Elec-, 

I think it has ; the rents are too high. 

3357. Then the owners of that property have been deriving considerable 
benefit in consequence of the parties being- pauperized , whereas in other parts of 
the Electoral Division the land has been let at a more reasonable rent ? P 

the benefit ^ 18 aCtUally llaVe not • for il a PP ears to be the middlemen who derive 

3358. Do you know what the circumstances are which have occasioned that 
discrepancy between those districts ? 

Some of the properties being badly managed, and in other cases the difference 

residrf was f o°n m thar iemS "' dl !°° ke<1 after ' The P r °P ert >’ on which I have 
resided was 20 years ago m a much worse state than it is now ; and if the Poor 

ottas do noT UPOn 115 th6n ’ "' e Sh0UW haVe SUffered 1,0SS ' bly aS much then ^ 

3359. Is there anv town near to this estate ? 

No. 

3360 Is the proprietor of the worst division an absentee ? 

6 K 727 bUt he laworse tb ™ an absentee ; he happens to have no 
Xde^to Tord be v Pr t P h’ fr °-n ‘ be circumst ances of a very P peculiar will. I 
Ws hfetime y; he "’ ,U neY6r have an y power over his- estate during- 

3361. Are there long leases running against him? 

the T dl e rfb a ofk bUt f in tb !v Wi11 ° f hi t,g randfa ‘ b “ the estate is to go to the son at. 
tne death ot the father, the present Peer. 

3362. It 
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3362. It is in the hands of trustees ? 
Yes.. • 



3363. You do not think that the inequality of taxation would he any obiec- 
tion to the proposed subdivision ? J J 

None at all; I should recommend, in a case of that kind, that there should 
be a further subdivision, in order to give to either of those proprietors the oppor- 
tupdy of relieving himself of the pauperism ; one or either of them might be 
able to do ; linked together, they will be both ruined. 

„ 3 ? 6 ^: Do you propose that each area of taxation should constitute an Elec- 
toral Division, having a Guardian ? 

No ; I would leave the Electoral Divisions nearly as thev are, for elective 
purposes. 



C. G.Fai'jieldfEsq. 
15th March 1849. 



3365. You would not increase the number of Guardians ? 

Certainly not. 

3366. If that worst division of which you speak were separated, and made an 
area of taxation by itself, and left to support entirely its own poor, do you con- 
ceive that its income would be sufficient for that purpose ? 

No ; I think the tenants would be ruined by it; I think they could not bear 
the taxation. 

3367. Do you think that there are sufficient resources within that division to 
maintain the poor belonging to it P 

No, not as circumstances are. 

3368. The tenants could not pay the same rent as they do now? 

Decidedly not. 

3369. Do you suppose that the property in that division, supposing it were 
absorbed in the support of the poor, would be sufficient for that purpose ? 

If it were improved according to its capacity, it would be able to sustain the 
existing population. 



3370. Assuming that there is no prospect of any improvement in that divi- 
sion, do you think that its present condition would hold out the expectation that 
it could support its own poor ? 

No. 

3371. Then how would you propose to provide for the necessary sustenance 
01 that portion of population ? 

I was arguing on the presumption that the 2s. rate in aid would be applied to 
such a case as that ; I know of no other way but by some extraneous aid. 



33 ' 2 ’. Y ° u stated that if the Iand was improved, it would bear its present 
population : r 

It would— I think so ; and if power were given to either of those proprietors 
to do it, 1 think that efforts would be made to sustain their pauperism. 



3373. Have you seen the Report of the 
been printed for the use of Parliament ? 
Yes, I have read it in the papers. 



Boundary Commissioners which has- 



3374. Will you state how far you think that the suggestion of the Boundary 
Commissioners, illustrated by their representation of the mode in which thev 
propose to divide one particular Union in the North, is a good principle to 
act upon with reference to the general subdivision of Unions into Electoral 
Divisions ? 

I think they would be too large. 

3375. What would, in your opinion, be, generally speaking, a fit and conve- 
nient size for the area of taxation ? 

It must differ very much in size ; in those two Unions of which I speak the 
country is very mountainous ; therefore, you can have no reference to the acre- 
age in such a case as that ; I should rather take the valuation, which, I think, 
would generally adjust itself to the population. 

(19. 11.) XX 3376. Then 
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C. G. T airfield, Esq. 
15th March 1849. 



3376. Then there would still he a very great disparity in the size of the area 
of taxation? 

Decidedly. 

3377. You do not see any objection to that? 

None at all, practically. 

3378. Would that inequality in the area interfere materially with the bounda- 
ries of property ; in mountainous districts are not the properties larger than 
they are in richer districts ? 

Much larger. 

3379. Therefore the increased area in mountainous districts would not mate- 
rially clash with what you have suggested as to property boundaries ? 

No ; we have a great many townlands with hardly a soul on them ; they are 
always the property of some large proprietor. 

3380. You were understood to say, that if your Electoral Division was sub- 
divided into three, one-third part of it would contain a much larger proportion of 
paupers than the other two ; and that that over- populated subdivision is chiefly 
held by two proprietors ? 

Yes. 

3381. One of those proprietors, you stated, would be able to maintain his poor? 

I think that either of them would if they were in a position to do it ; I do not 

say that both would not do it, if you gave them the power. 

3382. In what way would you give them the power ? 

By making their properties separate areas of taxation, you would give each 
of them a chance ; but without that, neither of them can do it. 

3383. As the rate levied upon one of these divisions would be much higher 
than the rate levied upon the other two, would that be in a great measure com- 
pensated by the increased rents derived there, in consequence of the greater 
population ? 

No ; I am presuming that the 2s. rate in aid would be carried out. 

3384. Do you think that it would be fair, upon the other two portions, to pay 
a 2 s. rate to maintain the paupers upon the estate of the third party? 

No; they would only be relieved of 6d. taxation in effect; because as they 
now pay 4s., by that alteration they would still have to pay I s. for their own 
poor, and 2s. for the Union rate, and possibly 6d. for the rate in aid, if that 
mode of raising money is persisted in. 



3385. What would that make altogether ? 

Three shillings and sixpence. 

3386. Then the effect of that would be to make the estates in those portions 

of the Electoral Division which were not pauperised only of the same relative 
value in the market as those which were pauperised, if they were to be taxed m 
the same degree ? . , ... . 

For the present ; but they would have the power of relieving themselves of their 
own pauperism; and they would also have a great inducement to employ the 
labourers, which they now have not, and which they will not do in their present 
position. The Union rate also, I should hope, would not always amount to 2 s. 

3387. Do not you think that a 2 s. rate in addition would greatly tend to 
prevent their employing their own paupers if they had afterwards to pay for the 
pauperism in other parts of the Union in the way which you have mentioned . 

I think if they could see a maximum, they would give employment. 

3388. It is your opinion that a maximum ought to be fixed ? 

Yes. 

3389 . Are you of opinion that a great many persons are deterred from taking 
land at this moment by the absence of anything like a maximum, that is, by the 
uncertainty of the possible amount of poor-rate to which they may be subjected ? 

I am quite sure of it. 

3390. You believe that if a maximum were enacted by law, it would have the 

effect 
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effect of bringing into the market for land a considerable number of persons who 
are not now competitors for land ? 

I think it would. Independently of the Union in which I live, I manage an 
estate of nearly 6,000 Z. a year ; and I cannot give a better example than that; if 
it was differently divided, any one of the Electoral Divisions in which that property 
is situated might support its own poor ; but the taxation on that estate of 6,000/. 
a year has been within 11 months nearly 3,000 l. in rates. 

3391 . In what Union is that ? 

In the Listowel Union. It is a property that is exceedingly cheaply let, and 
at this moment the proprietor, who is a minor, is in a condition to commence 
those improvements which the estate requires ; but I could not advise it to be 
done under the present state of the law. 

3392. What is the existing rate upon that property ? 

In 11 months there has been 10s. in the pound levied, from December 1847 to 
November 1848 ; the last rate varies from 3 s. to 6 s. 6d. 

3393. Have you observed that there is a much greater disposition in the part 
of the country with which you are acquainted to take allotments of land under the 
rent of 4/. in preference to taking allotments above 4/., in consequence of the 
supposed security to the tenant from the poor-rate, by holding under 4/.? 

No, I think the effect has not been so. The working of this clause will be to 
swamp that class altogether. I believe I am within the mark when I say, that 
one-half of the 41. holders have been swept away by the operation of that clause 
already. 

3394. The question refers, not to the existing tenants, but to new tenants 
coming in ; the question is, whether a person seeking for land is induced readily 
to take land under 41, in consequence of the exemption from rate which land 
let under 41. enjoys under the law in preference to land let above 41., which does 
not enjoy that exemption ? 

I do not think that proprietors are inclined to let any land under 41. at pre- 
sent. 

3395. In the Union where you state that the rate has been upwards of 10*’., 
and -where that rate has been actually levied, have the rents been tolerablv well 
paid ? 

Up to the imposition of the last rate they have. 

3396. Has there been a considerable diminution in the amount of the rents in 
consequence of that high rating ? 

Upon some of the properties very little rent has been paid since the last rate, 
because when I say that the average is a 10 s. rate, I should say that in some 
Electoral Divisions it has been 12 s.; but I strike the mean of the whole of 
the Electoral Divisions in the Union, and I find that it comes nearly to 10s. ; 
the effect of the high rates has been to induce a great number of tenants to run 
away ; I have in my pocket at this moment a proposition by a very respectable 
tenant to take an extensive farm if a maximum rate be guaranteed ; I do not 
think that without that he will take it. 

3397. Does that tenant propose any particular sum as the maximum rate? 

Yes. 

3398. What is the sum P 

Four shillings in the pound per annum. 

3399. Does that contemplate the additional 2 s. and the additional 6d. ? 

The 6d. he says nothing about; he would have no objection to bear Is. for 
the Union, which would make 5 s. altogether, to be divided between him and the 
landlord, of course. 

3400. You have stated that you could not advise the owner of that property 
at Listowel, the rates being 10s. in the pound, to expend any money in the 
improvement of that property : supposing there was a maximum rate of 7 s. 6d. 
in the pound, would you, under those circumstances, advise the owner to lay 
out money in improvements ? 

I should not like it, without the area of taxation was changed. 

(19.11.) x x 2 3401. The 
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3401. The area of taxation being changed, supposing there were a maximum 
of 7 s. 6d. in the pound, would that maximum be too high to induce you to 
advise the expenditure of money on improvements ? 

I do not contemplate that any part of that property could be charged so high 
a rate as 5 s., and 1 think the maximum rate of 7 s. will not be called for by the 
circumstances of the other properties, some of which are very well off. 

3402. You were understood to say that 10 s. in the pound is now paid for the 
whole of the property? 

Yes ; this property is situated in five or six Electoral Divisions ; in one of 
the Electoral Divisions in which this property is situated there have been two 
rates of 35. and one of 65. 6d. struck within 11 months ; I take the mean of 
the whole, and I find it is nearly IO5. 

3403. Supposing a maximum of 5s. imposed by law, and that in the more 
distressed districts it was necessary to impose that maximum before any appli- 
cation of any description could be made, either for a Union rate in aid, or for a 
rate in aid out of the national rate, do you conceive that, under the 64th clause, 
it would be necessary to deduct that maximum from the value of the property 
before the rateable value was fixed ; you will observe, that the words are “ all 
rates, taxes and public charges, if any, except tithes, being paid by the tenant:” 
now, supposing a rate of 5 s. to be imposed upon any Electoral Division, would 
it be necessary to deduct that 5 s. before you come to the rateable value in the 
terms of the Act of Parliament, or how would you proceed, as Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, to fix the rated value ? 

1 think it would be perfectly fair to make that deduction ; but T believe that 
this matter has not been hitherto attended to ; I think the Valuator or llevisor 
makes these deductions, and not the Guardians themselves. 

3404. You think that that would be the operation ? 

I think it ought to be ; but I have not considered this point. 

3405. In the maximum which you have named do you include the 6 d. rate ? 

No, I do not allude to the 6d. rate, as it is so called ; I presume that what- 
ever that rate may be, it will only be temporary. 

3406. You stated, that if you adopted the valuation as the principle of carry- 
ing out the. area of taxation, you think that the valuation would be found to 
accommodate itself to the population ? 

I think it would, pretty generally. 

3407. Will you explain how it can possibly do so ? 

I could not say that it would be so on any principle, but, practically, I think, 
it would have that effect. 

3408. Taking the valuation as the principle, you mean that you would fix a 
•certain value, beyond which valuation no area of taxation should extend ? 

Yes ; I think that the valuation should be the principal thing to attend to, as 
I would not fix a certain value, but rather a maximum value. 

3409. Might it not happen, under those circumstances, that any particular 
district might not reach that amount of valuation, notwithstanding that district 
was enormously crowded with population, the population tending rather to reduce 
the valuation than to increase it ? 

It might ; I am aware of some districts, where the population is very exces- 
sive, where the valuation is only 6 s. 6d. a head, and there it is out of the ques- 
tion to apply any principle of the sort. 

3410. Are you aware whether many districts in the part of the country with 
which you are connected are in the same condition as that of which you have 
spoken, as holding out very little prospect of improvement, and not possessing 
within itself sufficient resources to maintain its own poor ? 

I am quite aware that there are several, which, if left as they are, will not 
sustain their population. 

3411. Are there many within your knowledge ? 

Yes. 

3412. In 
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3412. In all those cases would not some such resource as a rate in aid, or C.G. Fairfield, Esq. 
-some extraneous assistance, be indispensable ? , ' — ~ 

Decidedly, to a large extent. ‘ 5 t h Much , 8 49 , 



3413. For what period ? 

Till the potato-eating population is brought down to a corn-eating standard ; 
the effect of a potato-eating population is, of course, to eat up the resources of 
the country. 

3414. That is till they die off, or till they emigrate ? 

I hope they will not be permitted to die off ; I hope that under the Poor Law, 
the principle of which I admire, they will never be allowed to die. 



3415. Do you propose that, supposing the Electoral Division should be so 
.subdivided as you have proposed, there should not be any representative at the 
Board for three out of the four Electoral Divisions ? 

I think, practically, that would be no inconvenience. When the law was first 
instituted there was a run made to elect Guardians of a particular cast ; that has 
ceased in a great measure, and I find now that the rate-payers exercise generally 
a proper influence, and that they generally select the men whom they think will 
do their business best, without reference to the locality. Some of the elected 
Guardians on our Board are men selected, not from their close connexion with 
particular localities, but from their living near the Poor-house ; the people know 
them, and have confidence in them. I think that a man is likely to do his duty 
just as well for any other division by which he may be elected, as for the one in 
which he resides. 

3416. Do not you think that it might be advantageous in all cases if the 
qualification were raised? 

I think the qualification ought to be raised. 



3417. The average rates in the Electoral Division of which you have spoken 
being about 4s., and according to your account the rate that would be imposed 
upon the one Electoral Division which you have particularly mentioned, after 
.such a subdivision as that which you have explained, being about 9 s., should you 
be disposed to say that a maximum of 5 s. would be a fair arrangement in cases 
where there are districts so over-burdened with pauperism as that to which you 
allude ? 

I think, generally, it would ; I think that the owners of those pauperized 
districts must bring themselves down to bear the loss which their own want of 
attention has caused ; and that the maximum rate of 5s. should be imposed as 
long as any advance was required. 

3418. Do you think that 5 s. is high enough for the maximum ? 

I think it is, because if it were higher than that, it would frighten people. I 
would leave the maximum rate upon those divisions, and it would, in fact, be a 
deduction from the profits hereafter to be derived by the land, till it had purged 
itself from those liabilities. 



3419. When you said that it would “ frighten people,” what is your expla- 
nation of that term, as applied to a division like that which you have described, 
holding out no prospect of such improvement as could possibly enable it to 
support its population ? 

I think that if this maximum rate endured for a long time, efforts would be 
made by all parties concerned in such a case, and probably the property would 
be sold. The maximum being fixed at 5 s., would operate as a charge on the 
land, and then I think whoever bought that property, or got the management, 
would endeavour to relieve themselves of the pauperism, and improve the pro- 
perty, and bring it to a more wholesome state. 

3420. The question was based upon the assertion you made, that one of those 
divisions held out no prospect of its being so improved as to be able to support 
its population ? 

I spoke of its not being likely to be improved ; it has capacity enough to sup- 
port its population. 

3421. But it is under circumstances which give no reasonable expectation that 
it will be so improved as to be able to support its population ? 

At the present time it is. 

fl9. 11 .) x x 3 3422. Then 
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3422. Then under those circumstances do you think it would be considered 
just towards the other proprietors in the neighbourhood of that property, that 
they should have thrown upon them whatever burden was necessary to provide 
support for that population, beyond the maximum of 5 s. in the pound, or one 
quarter of the rated value of that division ? 

In simple justice, perhaps, the maximum ought to be higher ; but I do not 
think that any person knowing the circumstances of the country, and who wished 
to see things right themselves (unless his views were tinged by his own circum- 
stances) would wish to see a higher maximum than 5 s. ; perhaps the neighbours 
of these properties have recent sins to answer for. 

3423. Can you state what the permanent charges of each Electoral Division 
are, including the expenses of the staff, the House and the Fever Hospital, and the 
average number of Union paupers in the Tralee Electoral Division? 

I do not know exactly what ours is, nor do I know what the poundage is ; it 
varies very much ; during the last two months it has been increased very much, 
from the circumstance of branch houses having been established ; in ordinary 
times it is insignificant. 

3424. Taking the average cost, what is it ? 

Possibly 8 d. in the pound, but I am not sure. 

3425. Does that include the whole establishment of the House and Fever 
Hospital ? 

No, it does not include the Fever Hospital ; in one of those Unions there are 
two hospitals, and in the other there are none at all thrown on the rates. 

3426. Can you state what the average expenses are of the staff of the House, 
the Fever Hospital, and the Union expenses? 

It would be impossible to say what they are now ; but, under a better state of 
things, I should say that they could never amount to anything like Is. 6d. in 
the pound ; I do not know that under any circumstances it has amounted to 
that sum. 

3427. What do you mean by “ a better state of things ” ? 

Supposing that there are ameliorations to be made in the Poor Law, and that 
other measures will be resorted to, 1 should say that I think it would be very 
proper to put all the medical charities upon the Union rate in the first instance. 

3428. Dispensaries and all ? 

Yes ; half the expense of the dispensaries is now paid by public subscription, 
but I think it would be a good thing to put them all upon the rate, so as to reach 
what are called the “ Green Acres.” 

3429. Are those subscriptions kept up in these times with the same regula- 
rity as before ? 

I am not aware of any material defalcation ; there is no dispensary that has 
been shut up in consequence, that I know of. 

3430. What effect do you think the present size of the area of taxation of 
the Electoral Divisions produces upon the employment of labour ? 

I think it deters persons from employing labour. 

3431. Is that the result of your own experience? 

On the property which I have resided, works under the Board of Works 
have been commenced; they have been suspended, in part, during the Winter, 
and I have very great doubts whether I could recommend them to be carried out 
to their full extent. 

3432. For what reason do you feel reluctant to resume them as connected with 
the present area of taxation? 

First of all, because the employment given has no great effect upon relieving 
us from the pauperism of the Electoral Division ; and we are afraid of employing 
people from the present law of chargeability, which, I think, operates prejudicially 
to the labourer. I find already that we have been charged with some people in 
consequence of their having been more than six months with us, — I mean the 
Union has. 

3433. Does 
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3433. Does the same motive which indisposes the landed proprietors from 
giving employment, namely, the fact of their being subject at once to the wages 
of labour, and to the rate, operate, in your judgment, also upon the farming 
classes ? 

I do not think that the farming classes are disposed to employ anybody at 
present. 

3434. Has not the indisposition of the farming classes to employ labourers 
greatly shown itself since the augmentation of the rate ? 

Yes ; I believe that three-fourths of the farming servants have been dis- 
charged. 

3435. Then the effect of the augmentation of the rates connected with the 
present area of taxation is to indispose inheritors of land to give employment 
upon lands in their own hands, and to produce, on the part of farmers, a similar 
indisposition to give employment upon the lands which they occupy ? 

Certainly. 

3436. You have stated that the effect of the Al. tenement clause has been to 
check the number of small tenements of that description ? 

It has induced evictions to a great amount. 

3437. Then if you take those three things together, what other classes are 
likely to give employment at all, except the inheritors and farmers, and persons 
who occupy small lots of their own ? 

The paid Guardians are the principal persons that will employ now, as the 
law stands. 

3438. Therefore you contemplate, as an ultimate consequence, that the paid 
Guardians will be the only employers of labour within the Unions? 

Few others, I fear. I think that the denial of the reduction of the area has pro- 
duced this effect, that many landlords have in too hurried a manner evicted 
their tenants to get rid of the burden, contriving in some way (a thing which is 
easily done) to get them out of their Electoral Division ; whereas, if they had 
the power of relieving themselves by employing those people, I think they would 
have employed them, instead of evicting them. 

3439. By the present law, would not those persons be chargeable to their own 
Electoral Division ? 

They would, if they become chargeable at once ; but it is easy to get rid of 
them ; a condition is made to pay them something, provided they go out of the 
Electoral Division, and if they continue out of it six months and a day, the 
division is free. 

3440. If they are out of the Electoral Division for six months, are not they 
then thrown upon the Union at large ? 

They are ; they become Union paupers ; the operation of this clause tends to 
create Union paupers to a great extent. In the Kanturk Union, under that law, 
there are 800 Union paupers I have heard. 

3441. You say that it is an objection to the existing state of the law that the 
proprietors of an Electoral Division, of which they have the control, can, by 
sending the labourers away for six months, relieve themselves from them, and 
that that causes evictions ? 

Yes, and I think it has induced evictions. 

/ 3442. If the area of taxation were greatly reduced, would not that render this 
process still more easy even than it is at present t 

No, because I think the law of chargeability ought to be changed altogether. 

3443. What law of settlement do you contemplate? 

I would make a man chargeable where he had lived the longest period in the 
last four or five years ; I would ascertain where he had lived longest, and make 
him chargeable to that Electoral Division. 

3444. You would make residence for the greater part of the previous four or 
five years the test of settlement ? 

I would. 

(19.11.) x x 4 3445. Would 
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3445. Would not that practically render it extremely difficult for a labourer,, 
settled in a district where there is no demand for his labour, to get employment: 
in any other district ? 

No, I do not think it would ; there would be no great difficulty ; there is 
hardly a married man in Ireland at present who has not a house ; and as to the 
class of servants, they could be traced very easily ; I think also, that, by extend- 
ing the time to four or five years, you would meet Avith those men Avho have' 
been evicted from other properties, and throw their chargeability back to those- 
places from which they have been sent forth. 

3446. Under such a law, supposing you had an Electoral Division entirely 
your own property, should you not be very reluctant to receive into that Elec- 
toral Division and to employ a person from any other district? 

No, not for a season ; I should not be afraid of their becoming chargeable ; 
now I am afraid ; I have found people crowding in from other Electoral Divisions,, 
and if they had kept there much longer, they would have become chargeable upon 
the Union : I could employ a great number of persons from another Electoral 
Division, and I should have no hesitation in employing those labourers, if I did 
not, by keeping them over six months, incur a risk of having to pay for them. 

3447. You think that a new settlement is too easily acquired at present ? 

Decidedly ; when it is only six months, it is almost impossible to detect a man ; 

he may say what he likes, and you cannot prove the contrary ; it becomes a nice- 
calculation ; the population, too, are now becoming ambulatory ; there are the 
numerous cases of 4 1. tenement holders that have been evicted, as I said, 
and there is a large class of men created by the effect of the Gregory Clause, 
which has induced persons to give up their two or three acres, and to become 
holders of allotments ; they have opened their houses to those men who have 
been evicted, who are quite satisfied to live upon the rates ; that has operated as- 
a relief to the toAvns, perhaps. 

3448. Would it not be a great hardship if you were to employ a man for nine 
months, the best nine months of the year, to improve your property by his 
labour, and then to throw him back upon the land from which he last came, and. 
charge him upon it ? 

No ; for if 1 see a distressed man, and I say, “ I am willing to employ you for 
six months,” that is no hardship to him. 

3449. Supposing a man living in another Electoral Division to come to you 
because you have employment, is not it hard that when you have improved your 
land you should send him back to the place from whence he came r 

I do not think so, because, if I did not employ him, his own Electoral Divi- 
sion would have had to sustain him as a pauper ; I think it would be a great 
benefit to all parties, certainly, under the existing state of things. 

3450. Would it not be of advantage to that Electoral Division to have given 
employment to one of their paupers for that length of time ? 

Certainly. 

3451. Would not the circumstance of their not getting that temporary employ- 
ment probably lead to their emigrating to America, either from their own or 
other resources ? 

Possibly it would. 

3452. Then, on the whole, your not employing those men will eventually be a 
benefit to the country, if emigration is a benefit ? 

I think that emigration in some instances is quite necessary ; but I do not 
think that particular parts of the country are over-populated ; I think that it 
would be an evil for too great a number of people to emigrate ; I think that there 
is ample room for their employment in many localities. 

3453. Then your observations are chiefly confined to your own particular 
locality ? 

No, I apply them generally to the country. 

3454. Do you think that a reduction of the area of taxation, if it were not 
coupled with an alteration of the existing law of settlement, wbuld be rather 
injurious than the contrary ? 

I do not think it would be injurious under anv circumstances. 

3455. The 
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3455. The Electoral Division being now of considerable size, there is no 
motive to prevent any one proprietor in the Electoral Division from employing 
any labourer in it because he is already chargeable in it ; but if the area of taxa- 
tion were to be greatly reduced, under the existing law of settlement the pro- 
prietor would have a strong motive not to employ any labourer who did not live 
upon his own property. 

I think that no gentleman that can help it would employ any labourer now ; 
lie does not find himself relieved from the rates by it ; I do not suppose that 
there is any gentleman who employs any labourers out of his own district. 

3456. In the case of the property with which you are connected, would a 
reduction of the area of taxation, without an alteration in the law of chargeability, 
such as you have recommended, induce you to employ labourers whom you say 
you are now deterred from employing ? 

It would. 

3457. You would employ them provided the area of taxation were altered, 
notwithstanding the defects in the law of chargeability ? 

Yes. 

3458. Do you think that that would be general in many parts of Ireland r 

I should say that it would ; there is a great struggle between two parties at 
every Board of Guardians to make as many paupers as they can chargeable on 
the Union ; there are always two parties in every Board ; the Town Guardians, 
who are in the majority, always try to force their paupers on the Union ; and’ 
with the nice calculation of six months, it is almost impossible to detect paupers 
when they wish to impose upon you. 

3459. The 12th clause of the Extension Act of 1847 is as follows : “ And be 
it enacted, That, for the purpose of charging the expense of relief to any Elec- 
toral Division, no person shall, after the passing of this Act, be deemed to have 
been resident in such Electoral Division, unless during the three years before 
his application for relief, he had occupied some tenement within such division 
for thirty calendar months, or, if he had not so occupied some tenement, had. 
usually slept within such division for the period of thirty calendar months.” 

Just so ; the operation of that is, that if a man wants one day out of the 
thirty months, he is chargeable as a Union pauper; he must prove thirty 
months. 

3460. Do you think that it would be a desirable improvement in the law 
leaving that clause. which has just been read to you as it exists, to do away 
w r ith the clause which entitles a pauper to come upon the Union at large, if he 
lias been six months out of the division ? 

It requires alteration. 

3461. Do you think that he should be chargeable upon the Electoral Division 
in which he has been residing the greater part of the three years ? 

I think the fair principle is to charge the man where he has resided the 
longest time within a given period, which period, I should say, should be four or 
five years. 

3462. Supposing a lad to have resided up to the age of 14 or 15 in one Electoral 
Division, and then to become an able-bodied youth ; supposing then that lie 
should labour for 18 months or two years in an adjoining division ; which do 
you think would be the fairest, to charge him, if he became a pauper, upon the 
Electoral Division in which he had laboured, or upon the Electoral Division in 
which he had been brought up ? 

He w'ould have no status, 1 conceive, by law until he was 15 years of age. 
Wherever a man has given the greatest amount of labour or residence, I would 
there make him chargeable, if I could. 

3463. You are aware that in the administration of the English Poor Law' the 
litigation w'hich has taken place as to settlement and chargeability has led to 
an enormous amount of expenditure, wholly distinct from the relief practically 
afforded to the poor ; have you any suggestion to make by which, if the principle 

(19.11.) YY which 
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which you have suggested were adopted, that litigation, and the expense con- 
sequent upon it, would be saved ? 

I have ; I would say that, on the requisition of two or three Guardians in 
writing to the Chairman, in cases where they were not satisfied, that the man 
has been charged to the right place, an inquiry on oath should be held at the 
Petty Sessions ; it would be an inquiry open to the public, and public opinion 
would operate upon it, and would have the assistance of the Relieving Officer 
of the district. I would observe, that I contemplate that in any change that is 
made in the law it will be almost impossible to carry it out for some time to 
come without the assistance of a paid Guardian in most of the Unions in the 
South of Ireland. I think that if there were such a functionary, the inquiry 
should be held in his presence ; the truth would, I think, always be elicited. 
A law of removal I would not think of ; and I would have no litigation whatever 
bevond that which might occur at that inquiry into the case. I think it would 
he much better to bear the chance of a man coming from another province being 
made chargeable improperly than to have any litigation at all. 

3464. But you propose litigation ? 

It would only cost a trifle. 

3465. You propose that the case should be heard before the Magistrates in 
Petty Sessions ? 

Yes. 

3466. Is not that litigation ? 

It is ; but it is not attended with the evils of litigation which your Lordship 
has alluded to. 

3467. Supposing the Magistrates hear the case, and decide that the pauper 
does not belong to the Electoral Division on which he has hitherto been charge- 
able, but that he belongs to an Electoral Division at the other end of Ireland, 
what should be done then ? 

I would not contemplate a law of removal. 

3468. In that case, wherever there was a decision contrary to the previous 
decision of the Guardians, you would not carry it into operation? 

I would make the finding of the Magistrates conclusive. 

3469. If you made it conclusive, how would you carry out their sentence? 

The pauper should be made chargeable to the particular Electoral Division 

to which it was proved that he belonged, or to the Union. 

3470. Is not that an actual removal ? 

No ; because I am only contemplating that that should be within each Union. 

3471. You only contemplate litigation or discussion as to the chargeability 
of the pauper between Electoral Divisions, not between Unions ? 

No ; because, effectively, I am sure that if the Guardians were satisfied that 
a man who presented himself to the Board did not belong to the Union at all, 
they would refuse him relief, as they do now, and, therefore, I would never think 
of removal. If a man come in great distress, the Board would order the 
Relieving Officer to give him temporary relief, and say, “ My good fellow, go 
away to your proper Union.” 

3472. The paupers in each Union should be relieved at the expense either of 
the Union itself, or of some Electoral Division within it? 

If a pauper presented himself to the Board, he should be relieved ; he should 
be either admitted into the house, or relief should be ordered ; and then, if there 
was a doubt, upon the requisition of two Guardians, his case should be investigated, 
as I have proposed. 

3473. That would involve some expense in the hearing and decision ? 

A very trifling expense; the summons costs only 6</., and you do not pay a 
witness more than 8 d. a day; magistrates are confined to the sum of 205. for 
all costs. 

3474. i s it not probable that the very Magistrates before whom the case 
would be brought would have been themselves present as ex-officio Guardians 
of the Union ? 

The law now says they may act in their own cases. 

3475. Then 
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3475. Then might it not happen that a case decided against the opinions of 
those ex-officio Guardians at the Board might afterwards be referred to them as 
Magistrates at Petty Sessions ? 

It would occur ; but I propose that the inquiry should be on oath, and that 
it should be in the presence of the paid Guardian. 

3476. Do not you think that the Magistrates might be supposed to have a 
feeling rather to get rid of those people from their own Union, and to fix them 
possibly upon another distant Union, which might not give satisfaction to that 
distant Union ? 

I do not conteipplate a law of removal at all : I think, in the circumstances of 
Ireland, you hardly ever find people from Connaught or Leinster coming in to 
Munster ; they do not move about much : I would submit to pay for a stray 
pauper rather than have a law of removal, which has been so costly in practice. I 
conceive that in England it is the attraction of large manufacturing towns which 
induces the poor to ramble about. 

3477. Would you submit to it as a charge upon the Division, or upon the 
Union ? 

Upon the Union. 

3478. You have told the Committee that you think the Electoral Divisions, 
generally speaking, in the South of Ireland too large ? 

They are too large. 

3479. The Union in which you reside, and for which you act as Chairman, has 
been subdivided ? 

Yes. 

3480. Will you state what was the size of that Union previously to its subdi- 
vision, and what is the size of the two Unions which have been formed of it ? 

I think the returns here are not accurate ; but 1 think the original Union was 
about 350,000 acres, with a population of 91,000 inhabitants, and a valuation of 
118,000Z. ; it was 64 miles long, and the town of Dingle was 30 English miles 
from the pcor-house. 

3481. What is the radius of each of the two Unions now formed out of that 
one ; what is the extreme distance from the Union-house to any point in either 
of those two Unions? 

The greatest distance now is 25 English miles from the Poor-house in Tralee ; 
the second Union is Dingle, and Dingle is probably equidistant from the two 
extremities of the Union ; it forms a peninsula, and it is, I dare say, 14 or 15 
miles from each end. 

3482. When did that division take place? 

In the Winter of 1847, or rather the Spring of 1848. 

3483. Were there any inconveniences felt previously to the division in the' 
administration of the Poor Law in the larger Union of Tralee? 

It was almost a dead letter ; we could not extend its provisions so far, I may 
say ; it was inoperative, as far as the relief of paupers was concerned ; we hardly 
had any paupers in the house from Dingle, certainly not a proper proportion : 
they could not come so far. 

3484. Therefore, both for the purposes of relief and for the application of the 
Workhouse test, it was equally inoperative? 

Equally inoperative. 

3485. During a portion of that time was there, to your knowledge, a very 
extreme pressure of distress in Dingle and its neighbourhood, in the barony of 
Corekaguinny ? 

Extreme distress ; half the inhabitants were getting out -relief at one period ; I 
was a member of the Finance Committee, and I think our estimates were 1 7s. 6 d. 
in the pound for one of the Electoral Divisions to sustain its paupers for six 
months. 

3486. At that time when the distress was so great, was there not also a 

(19.11.) yy 2 necessity 
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necessity for very strict vigilance in the administration of relief, in order to avoid 
imposition ? 

Imposture prevailed to an immense extent, and malversation of the grossest 
kind, and it was impossible to control it ; I speak now of the time the Extension 
Act first came in force. 

3487. Then in both those respects, both to guard against imposture, and as a 
means of giving relief, the arrangements in Tralee were inoperative and inadequate 
till the division took place ? 

Undoubtedly. 

3488. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what has been 
the effect of that division upon the administration of the Poor Law. first in relation 
to Tralee, with which you are concerned? 

I am enabled to answer the question with reference to Tralee ; it has enabled 
us to attend to our own affairs, and to economize our expenditure, and we can 
now relieve real destitution, a result we did not achieve in Dingle always; in 
Dingle I am not able to say what has been effected. 

3489. Has a Union Workhouse been erected at Dingle ? 

No, it is in the course of erection ; they have hired a temporary house. 

3490. Before the division into the two existing Unions, did the Dingle people 
avail themselves of the clauses in the Act enabling them to constitute a com- 
mittee for relief in the district ? 

* Yes, there was a distinct committee under the provisions of the Act. 

3491. Do you conceive that that afforded adequate means of meeting the 
difficulty you have suggested without the severance of the Union and the erection 
of a second Union Workhouse? 

It was the means of carrying out the grossest frauds and impostures, I am 
sorry to say. 

3492. Do you consider that it would be a measure that would in itself be 
practically adequate merely to divide the Unions, without providing Workhouse 
accommodation within each of the Unions so divided ? 

It is quite certain that the Workhouse test (without which I take it the law 
can never work well) cannot be applied in those parts of the Union which are 
25 miles from the Workhouse. I find that near the town the charge for relief 
in the house and outside the house is nearly the same ; but when we get to the 
extremity of the Union, I find that the out-door relief is six times the amount of 
the in-door relief, sometimes a great deal more. The town Guardians are wise 
enough to apply to their own districts the Workhouse test, and they check 
imposture thereby. 

3493. Do not you consider that, in the county of Kerry more especially, that 
is, to a certain extent, attributable to the vicinity of the sea-shore, and to the 
increase of population, which is pretty uniformly produced by a large command 
of sea manure ? 

There is no doubt that localities upon the sea-coast will be affected by that ; 
but 1 speak of a Union that has not a great extent of sea-shore population. 

3494. Taking the matter as a whole, might not the subdivision of those very 
large Unions, even though it were necessarily succeeded by the expense of 
building new houses and maintaining new officers, be considered an economical 
arrangement if it afforded the means of applying the Workhouse test ? 

I think so. 

3495. Are you aware of any other instances in the South of Ireland in which, 
in your judgment, the same process of subdividing Unions is required and 
might be resorted to with the same beneficial consequences as you have described 
in your own Union ? 

I think in the county of Limerick there is one contiguous to my Lord Mont- 
eagle’s property. 

3496. Do not you think that all Unions ought to be reduced to that size to 
which you can apply the Workhouse test ? 

Decidedly. 

3497. Out 
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3497. Out of what fund is the new Workhouse at Dingle being built? 

“ Mysterious ” funds, the source of which we never inquire about. 

3498. No rate has been put upon the old large Union for defraying that 

expense? J G 

None. 

3499. Do you think the Unions which require new Workhouses can afford to 
pay for the building of them? 

I am sure that they cotlld not ; 1 think that is the only reason against the 
proposition. 

3500. Has any portion, and if so, can you state how much, been repaid by the 
old large Union of the cost of building the Workhouse at Tralee ? 

^ Every application that has been made for repayment has been refused by the 
Guardians ,• they have never raised a farthing for such a purpose in Kerry. 

3501. You stated that you are acquainted not only with the Union of Tralee, 
but with the Union of Listowel ? 

Yes. 



3502. Are you aware whether the Guardians of the Union of Listowel took 
into consideration the question of the area of taxation, and adopted Resolutions 
■upon that subject ? 

I attended a meeting, which was presided over by the High Sheriff, and there 
were some Resolutions passed. 

3503. Are you acquainted with the Resolutions now shown to you, which 
were founded upon a suggestion of Mr. Crosswell— [a paper being shown to the 
Witness ] ? 

Yes, I have often seen these ; but these are not the Resolutions of the meeting 
of which I have just spoken. 



The Paper is delivered in, and read, as follows : 



Listowel, October 12, 1848 . 

The following Resolutions, proposed by Stephen Edwakd Collis, Esq., and seconded 
by Thomas Uandes, Esq., were also unanimously adopted : — 



Resolved ,—' That it is the opinion of the Board that, unless some practical mode of 
•remedying the evils of the present system of taxation under the Poor Law be generally 
■adopted, and suggested to the Government by the rate-payers of Ireland, it is hopeless to 
expect that their views on this important subject will have that weight with the Legislature 
which they desire ; and, with the hope of obtaining general co-operation, it is further 



Resolved, That the Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant this day adopted, be printed and 
transmitted to the several Boards of Guardians in this part of the United Kino-dom 
.inviting their attention thereto before the next meeting of Parliament, in order if possible' 
to have the unanimous views and wishes of the rate-payers of Ireland fully and decidedly 



Resolved,— That, with the view of facilitating the consideration of this subject, this 
Board beg leave to offer the following observations on the plans which have previously been 
advocated as well as on their own views on this subject, as expressed in their Memorial to 
■the Lord Lieutenant. 



^Of the various plans heretofore suggested, only two have been seriously advocated; 

-Dwi?on 7 TO m ‘ te ToW " lan,Js lhe area of ta “ tio ”. fa***! of the present Electoral 

Second.— To constitute, where practicable, individual properties into Electoral Divisions ■ 
and, where this was not possible, to combine two or more properties similarly circumstanced’ 
when owners were anxious to act m conjunction, into one Electoral Division. Wg SB HP 

There is no doubt that either of the foregoing projects would remedy many of the evils 
re ?h e jS H St ‘ ng ’ “ . p0m , t , ed out ra * 5 “ accompanying Memorial; but there appears so 
much difficulty m carrying them out, and so many just objections have been raised to hnth 
that there appears little hope of either project being ever acted upon by the Government. * 

These Objections, as regards the Townland System, are,— 

•withereiiftomTand°wvT ? ' lt of d< i taI1 re ? uire<i f or each Union, to keep distinct accounts 
witn every townland, which in some instances consists of only a few acres. 

yt3 Second. 
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C. G. I' 'airfield, Esq. 
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Second. — The want of unity of action and purpose, where a Union was split into such- 
minute divisions. 

Third. — The impossibility of representing at the Board of Guardians (with whom rests- 
the power of taxation) such small divisions. 

Fourth. — The undue advantage given to townlands from which the population had been 
cleared, or to farms merely devoted to grazing purposes. 

Fifth. — The direct inducement in the future to such clearing of townlands, commonly 
called “ extermination.” p 

As to the Second Proposition ; viz.- — 

To make a property, or two or more properties, into one Electoral Division, it is thought, 
generally speaking, impracticable, from the way in which properties a.re scattered and inter- 
sected ; and, if practicable, it would be open to several of the objections above detailed, as 
well as to some peculiar to itself; for instance : we will suppose the case of an industrious 
tenant on an extensive property, occupying a townland, and employing all its labourers, and 
surrounded by other tenants who gave no employment, and with an absentee and unim- 
proving landlord : this tenant, notwithstanding his exertions, would have to pay the heavy 
rate applicable to the whole estate. 

The plan suggested by this Board, by their Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, no doubt 
does not effect all that might be desirable ; but it stimulates to exertions in two ways ; it 
places it within the reach of almost every proprietor or occupier of land to escape the rate 
for the able-bodied poor, by affording employment to that class ; and it throws an additional 
burden on those who persevere in not giving employment, or otherwise providing for their 
able-bodied poor. These, it will be admitted, are two very important points gained : and 
w'bile promoting them, 

First. — It avoids all the complication and detail of accounts required for the townland 
rating ; as it is only necessary that cai-e be taken that every pauper put on the books of an 
Electoral Division should have his townland accurately noted. This is supposed to be done 
at present, and by a little care can be strictly enforced. 

Second.—The rate for the helpless poor, and for the expense and maintenance of the 
establishment, as well as the possible contingency of a rate in aid, is sufficient to keep up a 
community of interests, and to prevent that severance and limitation of attention to indi- 
vidual property, and the consequent neglect of the concerns of the Union, which would be 
the consequence of purely townland rating. 

Third. — The above, to a certain degree, also answers the third objection stated to the 
townland system. 

Fourth. — There is no doubt that some townlands which have already been cleared, as well 
as farms entirely applied to grazing purposes, will, as objected to in the townland system, 
also under the plan proposed by the Board, reap some undue advantage ; but the rate for 
the helpless poor, and the rate in aid, will reach such cases, and so far diminish that advan- 
tage; besides, practically speaking, such cases of exemption will bear but a small proportion 
to°those which will be obtained by the employment of the people, caused by the exertions 
which the plan of this Board will tend to stimulate. 

Fifth. — As to an inducement in the future to clearance or extermination, it is hoped that 
such cases will be met by the recent Act in reference thereto ; but it can readily be shown 
that to the plan of this Board the objection does not apply; but, on the contrary, as 
compared with the present state of the Poor Law, it must act to discourage, and not 
encourage, extermination ; for instance, a proprietor now anxious to relieve his property from 
an over-population, and having effected such a change, has merely to bear his proportion of 
the increase caused in the rate of the Electoral Division for the support of these paupers — 
a very small drawback, compared with the great benefit his property will derive from such 
a provision for a superabundant population. But under the system proposed, a landlord 
anxious to exempt his property from taxation can only do so by the employment of the 
able-bodied poor resident thereon, or by making a proper provision for them by emigration 
or otherwise ; for, in the event of his dispossessing any of his able-bodied paupers from his 
property, without making some such provision for them, one or more of them would neces- 
sarily apply for relief; and, in the event of their obtaining it within two and a half years 
from the time of their leaving his property, such proprietor would not be entitled to exemp- 
tion from the rate for the able-bodied poor ; and this is a result from which no vigilance or 
exertion on his part could guard him. 

In conclusion, this Board consider the plan they propose has the advantage of not ren- 
dering it necessary to disturb, in any way, the present “ Area of Taxation,” as such alter- 
ations could only be effected by considerable trouble and expense. 



Listowel, October 12 , 1848. 



Signed on behalf of the Board, 

Maurice Leonard, Chairman. 



To 
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To His Excellency the Earl, of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant-General, and General 
Governor of Ireland. 



C.G. Fahjiild, Esq. 
15th March 1849. 



The Memorial of the Guardians of the Poor in the Listowel Union 
Humbly sheweth, 

That this Board view with the greatest apprehension the alarming proportion of destitute 
labouring families throughout Ireland, and more especially those placed under their own 
responsible superintendence in this Union, who are deprived of the usual means of main- 
taining themselves, and for whom the ordinary demand of employers is wholly insufficient 
to afford them support. 

That these superabundant families must be supported in idleness by rates levied on the 
proprietors and occupiers of land, to an amount which must press most severely on those 
classes ; and, in the end, after exhausting all their resources, leave the labourers themselves 
unprovided for, unless an impulse can be given to the investment of capital in permanent 
reproductive works of employment. 

That your Memorialists are convinced that this impulse cannot be created, unless by 
giving to the investors of such capital some security against the crushing pressure of rates 
which must fell upon them under the existing system of taxation. 

That, as the law now stands, any proprietor or occupier of land, although he may provide 
for every able-bodied pauper on his property, yet fails to relieve himself from poor-rates ; 
and his property is virtually confiscated to the Poor Law Guardians, in order to meet the 
rates now thrown upon him by the pauperism of neighbouring neglected estates, included 
in the same Electoral Division. 

That, as the first step towards effecting a change in the present deplorable condition of 
all classes in this country, we consider that such an alteration should be made in the present 
Poor Law as would be calculated to give security to all persons wishing to invest capital in 
developing the vast resources which this country abundantly offers for the profitable 
employment of the people, and to give an impetus to all those wlio have heretofore neglected 
the consideration of such important objects, to unite, by the adoption of such means, in 
rescuing this unhappy country from impending ruin and desolation. 

That, as a means, in our opinion, greatly tending to effect those desirable objects, we 
humbly submit, for the consideration of your Excellency, the following alteration in the 
present Poor Law system : — 

First. — We would suggest, that in every Electoral Division there be two rates ; the first, 
for the expenses and maintenance of the establishment and the helpless class. That this 
rate be, as at present, levied off the entire Electoral Division, without any power of 
exemption. 

Second.— That there be a second rate, for the support of the able-bodied poor, for the 
first six months. This rate to be also levied on the entire Electoral Division, estimated 
sufficient to support all such able-bodied paupers for that period. 

Third. — That, previous to striking all future rates, the relief books of the Electoral 
Division be examined ; and any townland not appearing to have furnished any able-bodied 
poor for relief during the previous six months, to be deducted from the gross valuation of 
the division on which the estimated amount required for the able-bodied for the next six 
months is to be assessed, and to be exempt from all share of this rate. 

For example, we will suppose an Electoral Division to consist of 10 townlands, — A, B, 
C, D, E, F, G, IT, J, K, — each valued at 200/., making a total of 2,000/.; that an amount 
of 400/. is estimated as necessary for the support of the able-bodied poor for the next six 
months, and a rate is about to be struck. As the law stands at present, this would be 
assessed on the entire Electoral Division valued at 2,000/., making a rate of 4s. per pound ; 
but if, on examining the books for the previous half year, it be found that no able-bodied 
paupers have been relieved from the townlands “ C, D,” then their amount, 400 /., to be 
deducted from the gross valuation of the Electoral Division, and the amount required, 400/., 
be assessed on the remaining eight townlands, valued at 1,600/.; C, D, would then be 
exempt, and the remainder of the Electoral Division would be subject to a 5 s. rate. 

Fourth. -That if in any case the rate on an Electoral Division, or rather on the unem- 
ployed portion of it, exceed a certain amount in the year, say 7 s. in the pound, then a rate 
in aid, to be levied off the whole Electoral Division, without power of exemption. If, 
again, an Electoral Division, or any part thereof, becomes liable to a certain greater rate, 
say 10s. per pound, then a rate in aid to be levied off the Union at large ; or if an income 
tax is possible, we would prefer this as a remedy for a district requiring such an exorbitant 

Fifth. That towns be provided for by making them, where the population exceeds, say 
1,000, an Electoral Division of themselves; and when their rate exceeds the average rate 
of the Union, which average shall be calculated as if the rate had been struck on the entire 
annual value of each Electoral Division, without power of exemption of any townland, then 
that a rate in aid be levied off the Union at large. 

(19- 1L) yy 4 Sixth. 
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Sixth. — That whereas, as the law stands at present a pauper removed from an Electoral 
Division to which the cost of his maintenance is justly chargeable, cm, by ke P 4 * 

mnnths off the Relief Register, be placed on the Union at large; we would suggest that 
thhTrartof the taw be afso changed^; and that in every case the cost of the 
of a P pauper so removed shall be charged on the Electoral Division in which it can be shown 
that he has resided, say, two years and a half out of the last five years. 

Humbly submitting to your Excellency's consideration the foregoing propositions, and 
earnestly soliciting your powerful aid in having them carried into effect, 



Your Memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 



Signed, 



1 behalf of the Board, 

Maurice Leonard, Chairman. 



3504 Are you of opinion that there are Unions in Ireland in which it would 
be very desirable to erect fresh Workhouses, but in which that cannot be an 
available remedy at present unless extrinsic aid is procured ? 

I would rather work the Tralee Union, which is one of the Unions proposed 
to be divided, as it is, than be asked to contribute any sum^for the erection of 
a new Workhouse ; and in saying that, X think I speak the opinion of the 
Guardians. 

3505. And of the rate-payers generally r 
And of the rate-payers generally. 

3506 Do you think there is any insuperable objection in the way of enabling 
different Unions to make use of the same Workhouse, supposing a subdivision 

° f I^do^not° think they are insuperable : just before I came away we took a tem- 
porary 'house at Castle Island, which is the locality where it is proposed to 
niake^one of those new houses ; it is 10 miles from the parent house, and wish- 
ing to economise as much as possible, we have hired this house, and we propose 
torrent it as if it were next door to us, and to carry on the affairs of this house 
in Se Board-room of the parent house. We are not obliged to appoint new 
Clerks, nor to appoint highly-salaried Masters. 

3507 Supposing that, in order to obviate the difficulty arising fmmthe neces- 
sity in the case of the subdivision of Unions of providing separate Workhouses- 
fo/each of the Unions, some such plan were adopted as that which prevails in 
this country with respect to the union of counties for the establishment of 
Lunatic Asylums, and with respect to the arrangements for sending prisoners 
from limited jurisdictions to other jurisdictions in the neighbourhood, and with 
respect also to certain powers which have been given to Umons of combm ng 
for certain purposes, do you see that there would be any difficulty m applying 
some such system as that to enable different Umons in Ireland to make use o 
one Workhouse, and so to obviate the difficulty of providing separate Work- 
houses for small Unions in the case of subdivision ? . r ( 

I do not quite understand the bearing of this question. In providing for 
lunatics I take it that they form a radius of country from a particular poult, and 
take in all the lunatics within that radius. The Lunatic Asylum, which is now 
being erected at Killarney, takes in a great portion of the county of Cork , but 
that would not meet the requirements of the Poor Law, I should say , the 
distance would he an objection. 

3508. The question is, whether you think that there would be any great 
obstacle in the way of the common use of the Workhouse between severa. 
Unions upon the same principle as that arrangement ? 

I think not, as far as cost went. 

3509. Is not it necessary to the operation of the Poor Law that the Woik- 
house should be within a certain distance of the residence of every pauper - 
within it ? 

Decidedly. 

3510. Do you think that if there were one common Workhouse for several 
Unions, knowing Ireland as you do, there would be much co-operation, or that, 
on the contrary, there would be a good deal of bickering and disputing between 
the various Boards of Guardians who had to superintend that Workhouse, and to - 

contribute 
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contribute to its expense ; for example, with respect to the division of paupers 
do you think they would always be contented with the proportion of paupers 
admitted from each contributing Union to one common Workhouse ? 1 

It would only be the severance of some particular Electoral Divisions from one 
Union and appending them to another, as I understand the question. 

3511. Supposing three Unions to be consolidated, and one central Workhouse 

provided for them, do you think that the Boards of Guardians would carry on 
their affairs jointly with any satisfaction ? J 

I am sure that no two Boards of Guardians in Ireland would ever agree in 
anything. 

3512. Is not, in fact, an increase of Workhouses the main motive for an 
increase in the number, of Unions ? 

I should think it is the principal one. 

3513. With respect to the size of the Unions upon which you have been 
examined, are you at all acquainted with the circumstances of the Union of 
Kenmare ? 

Yes, I am, partially. 

3514. The Union of Kenmare has been one of the most distressed of the 
Unions in the county of Kerry ? 

It has. 

3515. Is there any thing connected with the Electoral Division boundaries, 
or with the Union boundaries of the Union of Kenmare, which, in your judg- 
ment, has rendered the operation of the Poor Law difficult in that locality ? 

No ; I do not think the difficulty applies to that Union to the same extent 
that it does in others. 

3510. You said that Kenmare was one of the most distressed Unions ; do you 
happen to know whether rents have been paid or not in that Union this year? 

I believe they are very badly paid now. 

3517. In Kenmare it appears that the rate collected and lodged in the last 
year was 6,014/., but that the expenses of the last year were 12,663/., showing 
an excess of expenditure beyond the rating of 6,649/. From your knowledge 
of the state of Kerry, do you conceive that the pressure upon the amount of rate 
will be as great this year as it was the last ? 

I am sure that in such a locality as that it must be ever increasing, until some- 
thing is done with the superabundant population ; the expenses now, I should 
say, are on the increase. 

3518. You are perfectly acquainted with the property in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Kenmare ? 

I occasionally go there ; I think I know its circumstances. 

3519. Do you consider that the application of the loans, under the Land 
Improvement Act, has had any considerable effect, in those parts of Kerry with 
which you are acquainted, in diminishing the pressure of the poor-rate ? 

In the case of Kenmare it decidedly must have done so ; I know that a great 
deal has been done there by one noble proprietor. 

3520. Bad as the state of Kenmare at this moment is, and great as the depres- 
sion is, you think that if there had not been considerable employment given under 
the Land Improvement Act, the state of things would have been still worse ? 

Yes, certainly ; I know that there are a number of persons employed on the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’ r property. 

3521. Under the existing state of the law, have not the proprietors who have' 
given such employment had at once to pay the wages of the labour of the parties 
whom they employed, and to defray their share of the charge of the pauperism 
of the people upon other estates where they were not employed ? 

No; there the pauperism is all their own; there everybody has his own fair 
share ; there are very few proprietors, and the poorest Electoral Divisions are 
frequently coterminous with properties ; there is one great proprietor, the Col- 
lege. I am confining my observations to the barony of Glanrough. 

(19. 11.) Z Z 3522. With 
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3522. With respect to the College, how does the case stand ; is there the same 
inducement to carry on improvements upon property so circumstanced as upon 
property in the hands of private individuals ? 

Seldom under the College ; there are some instances to the contrary, I believe ; 
Mr. Blacker and Colonel Drummond are laying out money ; some others in 
another barony ; Mr. Gun also. 

3523. Supposing you have property in the same Electoral Division with a 
College estate, and that you are a fee-simple proprietor, giving large employment, 
would not the effect of the present area of taxation, and the law consequent upon 
it, be to cast upon you at once the burden of paying the wages of the labourers 
whom you employ, and, in addition, your share of the burden of maintaining the 
paupers whom the College, or the College lessees, do not employ ? 

Certainly ; in that part of the country which is contiguous to the Shannon, 
Mr. Dennis is carrying on extensive works in an Electoral Division of which the 
College are the main proprietors, and the rate in that division has been struck 
at 10. s'. 6d. in the pound ; that was required, but it has been reduced to 6s. 6d. 
They have struck a 12 5. 6d. rate within eleven months upon this property. 

3524. Is Mr. Dennis in the same Electoral Division with the College pro- 
perty? 

Yes. 

3525. Then the employment is given by him, and the pauperism is upon the 
neighbouring estate, and of the expense of the employment he has to pay the 
whole, and of the pauperism he has to pay his share ? 

Y es ; but the College have not the whole of the Electoral Division, but they 
are the principal proprietors. 

3526. As far as they are the proprietors, would that question be answered in 
the affirmative ? 

Yes. 

3527. You stated that a rate of 10s. had heen imposed, but that it had been 
reduced to 6s. 6 d. ; by what authority was it so reduced ? 

It was represented to the Commissioners, through their officers, that it would 
be impossible to levy such a rate ; the Commissioners, whom I have always found 
exceedingly considerate, ordered the rate to be reduced. 

3528. Was the estimate upon which the 10 s. rate was imposed, formed in 
relation to the anticipated pauperism of the district ? 

It was taken from the actual cost of the pauperism the six months antecedent, 
with the addition of a particular sum, which the Government required as a 
repayment of advances ; those sums were put together, and the calculation was 
10s. 6d. in the pound. This particular Electoral Division paid nothing; most 
of the others did. 

3529. Do you think that the sum to which it was reduced by the discretion 
of the Poor Law Commissioners will be a sum adequate to supply the wants of 
that population for the time for which the rate was intended ? 

I think it will, because the Board of Guardians has been dissolved, and I 
think a more economical system will be adopted. 

3530. You stated that you applied to the Commissioners to have the rate 
reduced, upon the ground that you thought it impossible to collect that rate ; is 
there any property in that district in which you are yourself concerned? 

A small part of it ; I represented it to the Board. 

3531. When you made that declaration to the Commissioners, did you con- 
template the absorption of all rent previously to the failure of the rate ? 

It appeared to me, from knowing the temper that the people were in, that they 
would abandon their lands. I had only one tenant to look after ; the rates have 
ruined him. 

3532. Did you, when you made that application, upon the ground that they 
could not pay such a rate, consider that all rent was to be abandoned 
previously ? 

I was sure that the rent would not be paid ; I know that it is not collected. 

3533. Was 
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a °‘’ n<>t C ° ,leCted at fte the apphca- 

sixmontoEy^dt! 116 Peri ° d ^ ^ ^ ’ «“» - • "»»** gale, 

3534. When you make up your mind to say to the Commissioners that a cer- 

tarn rate cannot be collected, do you first calculate on the impossibility under 
those circumstances, of collecting any rent whatsoever 5 y ’ 

Decidedly ; because if the rent is not collected, the rate will not continue to be 
paid ; the tenants will give up the land. D 

3535. But, supposing that the rent was to be abandoned, do not you think 

that they could pay a higher rate than they otherwise could ? ” 

res, of course. 

?' 53 j ™ en when 7, on stated that the rate was too high, and ought to be 
l educed, did you consider all rent previously to be abandoned ? 

I considered that the effect of collecting such a [rate would be to render the 
collection of rent impossible. 

a higher rate ? SUpp0Sms * he rent t0 be abandoned, could not you have collected 
I think so. 

3538. Then under those circumstances you desired a reduction of the rate in 
order to preserve the rent ? 

That was one of the considerations ; but the main inducement was this : I con- 

evnmi tb!t S th a \? a Tersatl0n ° f the law that was going on " and the enormous 
J V n ‘° n J n “ eceasanl y P at ‘0 i and, assuming that economy 
IS, effected, I concluded that 6s. would be quite sufficient ; and I believe 
that 6s. will be ample, instead of 10s., which would have been required under 
the farmer management. I believe that the effect of the appointment of paid 

b ib r, . r u d H Ce fl -a ex P en diture of the Union down to a point that 

both rent and rates will be paid. 1 

«b 3539 'f a P01 . at , of . fa ? t ' d; d the tenants upon those college lands pay their 
share of the rates levied previously to the 6 s. rate, and have they also* paid the 
b s. rate, or are they m arrear for the rates ? 1 

^J hey N? aid \ n December 1847 ; they paid a 3s. rate in June 1848 • 

and m November 1848 they were called upon to pay this 6 s. 6 d. rate. 

fbEt fteytre an ' earS ° f **“? ** ‘ W ° rateS pretty wdl deared “P ? 

3541. As well as their neighbours ? 

Yes. 

Tntcu H m e » heil i “?%yb°urs paid any other rate which they have not paid ? 

In some Electoral Divisions, I believe it has been all paid. 1 

3543. But upon those College lands it is left unpaid? 

I think it is not so well paid upon the College lands. 

3544. You have been asked with respect to the effect of lowering the rate 
being to preserve the rent ; if such a rate or burden is imposed upon land as to 
make the collection of rent impossible, do you conceive that the land will con- 
tinue m cultivation, or in the occupation of farmers ? 

It will be thrown out of cultivation, and will be unfruitful even for rates. 

3545. Do you know any farms which, in consequence of the amount of the 
rates, have been so thrown out of cultivation ? 

I know that thousands of acres have been given up. 

r,Wb 4 H Do y° u mean thollsaada of acres which have been and now might be 
profitably cultivated, not bog or mountain land? 

I know that in Dingle, upon Lord Ventry’s estate, he has many hundred 
acres untenanted and waste. J 

3547 . Owing to the heaviness of the rates ? 

The tenants have become so impoverished as to make them unable to pay the 
rates or rent, and the land is abandoned. 

- 09-lh) z z2 3548. That 
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3548. That is land which has been previously in a state of cultivation for 
many years ? 

Yes. 

3549. Was it arable land ? 

Arable land. 

3550. Were the College lands, to which you have lately alluded, set higher 
than other lands in the same Electoral Division '? 

The rent actually derived by the College is very low, but it is always accom- 
panied by a fine ; the bad circumstances in which they are placed often arise 
from the fact that the interest of the persons who hold under the College is 
always diminishing, and at last it arrives at a point when it is a toss-up whether 
it is worth keeping or not ; the people generally live up to what the property 
produced originally ; they forget that their interest is melting away. The sub- 
tenants are the sufferers. 

3551. Does not that state of things also arise out of the fact, that if a consi- 
derable outlay of capital takes place, and spirited improvements are undertaken, 
as you have stated sometimes to occur, in exceptional cases of College tenants, 
such as that of Mr. Blacker, when the period of renewal comes, those very im- 
provements become the ratio of augmentation of the fine ? 

The fine, I believe, always bears a certain proportion to the rent ; the rent is 
liable to be raised periodically. 

3552. Will not the rent vary in proportion to the expenditure of capital, and 
the improvement which has taken place ? 

The Fellows of the College, who are a changing body, of course will 
always try to extract as much as they can in the shape of fines ; it is a question 
between the College and the Fellows, who get the most; the College would 
desire to have the largest rent they can, and the Fellows the largest fine ; but 
the effect upon the tenant will be to tax his improvements at all times, I should 
say. 

3553. You said that some districts have been thrown out of cultivation by 
the rates ; what were the rates in those districts ? 

I said that the rate that was required amounted to 17 s. in the pound for 
six months in one locality: half the population of Dingle were at onetime 
receiving relief, but I do not know what sums have been contributed by Govern- 
ment. The 17 s. rate was required in 1847, but was never levied. 

3554. Notwithstanding this enormous rate, was there not grievous mortality 
and a most unexampled pressure of misery and destitution in the Dingle 
district ? 

Before the extension of the Poor Law there was a frightful mortality, but not 
since. 

3555. The extension of the Poor Law operated to relieve the distress in those 
Unions ? 

It has saved life ; if it had been in operation in 1846, I have no hesitation in 
saying that half the loss of life which occurred in Kerry would not have taken 
place. 

3556. When you said that the poor-rates were 175. 6 cl. in the pound upon 
the valuation, do you think that the produce of the land in that year in fact 
realized a profit of 175. 6rf. in the pound upon the valuation ? 

No ; the potato crop, which was the principal crop, totally failed that year, 
and there were no cattle left the following year, and the pigs, which were the 
means they had to pay their rent, disappeared also. 

3557. Then that valuation to which you referred of 175. 6d., was for that year, 
in fact, a fictitious valuation ? 

Entirely so. 

3558. Then it was a 17s. 6cl. rate upon land, of which perhaps 5 5 . an acre 
was the real value in some instances ? 

That is a question of valuation. 

3559. Supposing an acre, or any quantity of land, to be valued at 1/., upon 

the 
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the supposition that it will grow potatoes ; if it fails to grow potatoes, what can 
grow upon it in the remaining part of the year cannot be worth more than 
5 s. or 6 s. ? 

That is a question of the valuation of land : I refer to the period when the 
Government made such advances to feed the people, and then it was the duty 
of the Finance Committee to see that proper estimates were made of what the 
requirements of the particular districts would he for a certain given time. In 
making our calculations, we found that we should have to support so many 
hundred people at so much a head, and then, on putting it into the Poor Law 
valuation, it amounted to 17s. 6d. in some cases. 

3560. What if the valuation, with which you compared it, was a valuation 
based upon the supposed fertility of the land, which fertility that year did not 
exist, then the presumed value did not exist ? 

No, certainly not. 

3561. Taking land in the district, which was valued at 11. before the potato 
crop, what would be its value after the failure of the potato crop ? 

1 think the capacity of the land to pay rent is always deteriorated by potato 
culture ; if there are two districts alike in other respects, but one growing 
potatoes, and the other corn and green crops, the capacity of the district growing 
potatoes is always becoming deteriorated; then, as the potato has failed, 
and the cultivation will now, I hope, decline, the population will get into corn 
culture. 

3562. Take any 20 acres of land that you please to name, and put the value 
upon them at which you think they ought to have been rated antecedently to 
the failure of the potato crop, and then put upon them the value at which you 
think they ought to be rated subsequently to the failure of the potato crop, what 
will be the variation between the two for rateable purposes ? 

I will answer it in this way : in this very parish of Ventry, which is the 
extreme parish of Dingle, I have heard that Lord Ventry at this moment is glad 
to get tenants at an assumed rent very little beyond one-half of what was paid 
before the potato failure. 

3563. Then in that event, m relation to those lands, a rate of 17 s. 6d. in 
relation to the former valuation would now be equal to double that amount ? 

No, I do not think it would, because the fact is that there are persons now in 
a place like that where the demand for land has ceased, who combine, and they 
will not take land unless they can get it very cheap indeed, and therefore I think 
land so let is certainly let considerably under its real value ; and I think the 
cultivation will improve so much that it will very soon be as valuable as it was 
before for rent. I repeat that I think the potato culture always destroys the 
value of land ; I have always thought so ; in good land, I mean. 

3564. The question refers not to the future, but to the existing state of 
things ? 

I do not think it is the real value of the land at all ; I would not say that the 
value of land has been deteriorated to that amount at all. 

3565. Has it been deteriorated ? 

In effect it has, if they cannot get more than one-half the former rent. 

3566. Did the farmer last year get one-half the value off his land; did he 
gather in any shape off the land one-half the usual value, taking the average ? 

In some instances they got nothing at all ; .but those cases were exceptions. 

3567. You were understood to say that you consider a potato crop to dete- 
riorate the land very much in comparison with a corn crop ? 

As to the capacity to pay rent, I think with a potato-eating population there 
is so much of the produce raised which they consume themselves, that they are 
not able to pay the rent that they could out of the same land in another culti- 
vation. 

3568. In the phrase “ themselves,” do you include the pigs ? 

Every thing ; but the feeding of the pig is reproductive. 

3569. Do not the pigs mainly assist them in many parts of Ireland to live and 
pay rent ? 

( 19 - n -) z z 3 They 
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They never eat the pig, and therefore the pig remains to pay the rent ; this 
applies to smaller holdings. 

3570. Taking into consideration, then, the effects that have been produced by 
the successive failure of the potato crops, the diminution of population, and the 
abatement of rents, &c., do you believe that if the potato culture were again to 
succeed in that country, the condition of the poor would be ameliorated? 

I think it would ; I think those that survive will be much better off, for many 
reasons. 



3571. Then, in fact, supposing now the result of this season to prove that the 
potato failure has been only accidental and temporary during the last three 
years, the result of the whole will be a great improvement in the state of the 
poor population in Ireland ? 

Not to any great degree, if they return to the potato culture in extenso. 

3572. Supposing they do return to the potato culture, do not you think that 
the circumstances which have arisen from the past failures will lead to an 
improvement in their condition ? 

In some degree, I am afraid not much ; there are several reasons that I could 
mention. 

3573. Will you state your reasons for that opinion ? 

I would not make this observation offensively to any class ; but I think there 
is a class in Ireland who have great influence, who are unhappily so mixed up 
and so involved in the principle of increasing the population, which is a positive 
necessity for them, that I think they will use their influence, and I know they 
are doing it now in every way to induce people to plant potatoes, and to return 
to the old system. 

3574. You are well acquainted with the land along parts of the sea-shore ? 

Yes. 

3575. Do you think that, taking a long series of years, say 21 years, you could 
extract so much valuable produce out of that land by any other culture, if the 
potato were excluded, as you could by cultivating potatoes to a considerable 
amount in connexion with other crops upon that land ? 

I think you could get as much rent out of it, because when the potato culture 
takes place, the rents are always very uncertain ; I should say one rent out of 
six is always lost. 

3576. Taking rent to represent the value of land, is it your opinion that, 
allowing for the losses which will occasionally occur of the potato crop in a 
series of 21 years, the possessor of the soil could, having the advantages of 
sea-weed manure, cultivate that land with any other crops so profitably as with 
potatoes ? 

In good land he could. 

3577. Do not you understand by '“rent,” the net produce of the land, after 
supporting the people and paying the expenses of cultivation ? 

It ought to be ; but I understand rent, in Ireland, to be what the proprietor 
would ask for the land the potato would afford most. 

3578. What do you understand by “rent;” what is the fund which pays 
rent — is it not the net profits, after defraying the expenses of cultivating the 
land ? 

It ought to be, and something beyond it. 

3579. From the gross produce must be deducted the expense of maintaining 
the labour ? 

Yes. 



3580. Do you conceive that the expense of maintaining the labour can ever be 
so cheap with any other produce as with potatoes ? 

Certainly not ; but cheap labour is bad labour. 

358 1 . Then would it not follow necessarily from that, if the deduction for 
maintaining the labourer upon potatoes be less than the deduction for mai ntain- 
ing him upon grain, the potato culture has a tendency, whatever other evil s may 

be 
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be incident to it, to admit of a larger amount of rent being paid and no. a 
smaller? 1 

A s far as rent is concerned, I should say not ; in poor mountainous districts 
it would be so, 1 admit. 

3582. As against the possible amount of the excess of net profit in anv one 
year you put the uncertainty of the crop upon the average of years ? 

Yes ; the uncertainty of the crop, I do consider. 

3583. And the proportion of the produce consumed by the population engen- 
dered by the potato culture, and not payable in the shape of rent? 

I do not value the produce which is eaten by them. 

3584. Is not that one of the elements in the question ? 

I consider it as an element in my answer. 

3585. There is greater tendency in the population to increase under the 
potato culture ? 

T es ; I take an estate which has been well cultivated with corn cultivation, 
and I compare it with estates under potato culture ; and I see no instance in 
which the corn-growers are not able to pay their rents pretty well ; and I know 
no instance where the culture of the potato has been followed out extensively 
that I do not see the contrary. 

3586. What are the people to be fed upon during this time, if they have not 
potatoes for food ? 

Corn of some sort ; but potatoes have, I believe, been planted extensively. 

3587. Is it not a well-known fact, that one acre of oats maintains little more 
than half the number of persons that an acre of potatoes will maintain ? 

The fact is so, I believe. 

3588. As they must he fed, if they eat up the produce of the soil, what will 
remain m order to produce rent for the landlord ? 

They must be provided somehow ; some must emigrate, and the land must be 
better cultivated. 

3589. What is the average rent per acre of the land of which you have been 
speaking under potato cultivation ? 

It was always higher than land let in any other way ; near the sea-side I now 
mean. 

3590. You have drawn a comparison as to the capacity for paying rent between 
land under potato cultivation and under corn cultivation ; now, with reference to 
that opinion, the question is, whether you can state what the average farming rent 
per acre is of the lands to which you have hitherto alluded under potato cul- 
tivation ? 

It entirely depends upon the locality ; 50 s. an Irish acre for good land: for 
con-acre 6 1. and over. 

3591. In point of fact, did not the article which those lands produced, if it 
was sold in any market, fetch a price that would have enabled a solvent tenant to 
pay his rent well ? 

If the farmer sold the produce, there is no doubt of it ; but they used to eat it, 
and not sell it ; but I doubt if, under any circumstances, potato-growing is 
profitable to the farmer. 

3592. Of course it does not affect the question to what use they turn the pro- 
duce ; was not the produce well worth that rent ? 

The produce per 'se was. 

3593. Do you think that by any other cultivation that land -would be worth 
the same rent ? 

I think it would on an average of 21 years, with good culture. 

3594. If you took that land yourself as a farmer, with a 21 years’ lease, you 
would apply it to a different cultivation ? 

No farmer would ever cultivate potatoes for profit, if he were wise, except in 
the vicinity of a town. 

(19.11.) zz4 3595. Do 
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3595. Do you think that that land, under corn cultivation, might be made to- 
pay 50 s. an Irish acre? 

No. 

3596. Then how do you reconcile that with your statement as to the com- 
parative capacity of such land for paying rent under the two different modes of 
cultivation ? 

The comparison is destroyed, because a rent was assumed which was not paid 
in full. My experience tells that whenever those rents -were asked for, they 
were never got in the end ; there was always a great loss ; they were always too 
high, and the land w r as racked. 

3597. Then you consider those rents as nominal rents, not real ? 

As excessive," and, therefore, nominal rents. 

3598. From any knowledge that you may have of those localities, what should 
you say that those lands were capable of yielding as rent per Irish acre under 
corn cultivation ? 

I should think if you were to take a farm which is cultivated under potatoes, 
and propose to cultivate it under corn, of course the difference would be very 
great at first ; but I w r as assuming that the cultivation should be a good one. 
There is hardly any of the land that has been under potato cultivation that has 
not been very much deteriorated in quality, — scourged, I should say. I believe 
the same amount of rent might be received by judicious management ; I mean, 
that you would get a reduced, hut a more certain rent. 

3599. You have made a distinction between corn cultivation and potato cul- 
tivation ; will you tell the Committee what was the alternate cropping with the 
corn ? 

Potatoes ; but I do not call this corn cultivation. 

3600. When you talk of the lands of which you have been speaking as having 
been under potato cultivation, do you mean to say that they were under a cul- 
tivation in which a crop of potatoes formed a part of the rotation, or do you 
mean that the land was cultivated successively and continuously with potatoes 
alone ? 

There were always potatoes and some kind of corn ; two crops of potatoes and 
tw’O crops of corn frequently, where it could be done. 

3601. Did it often happen that two crops of potatoes followed each other ? 

Always. 

3602. Do you consider this transition from potato cultivation to corn culti- 
vation capable of being carried on in those parts of Kerry with which you are 
acquainted, in which there would still be a great excess of population and great 
subdivision of land ? 

Certainly not, without a vast deportation of the inhabitants. 

3603. Without such an alteration in the number of the inhabitants, would 
there be the means either of obtaining capital or of procuring adequate manure 
for a proper rotation of crops for corn cultivation ? 

No ; capital would be required ; manure enough could be had. 

3604. Are there many districts with which you are familiar in the South- 
west of Ireland in which, notwithstanding the mortality that has taken place, 
and notwithstanding the emigration that has gone on, an excess of population 
still continues to prevail, and an extensive subdivision of land continues ? 

There are a great many. 

3605. Then, if you consider this change of cultivation to be necessary to 
improve the country, how is it to be effected under the existing state of things ? 

Reduce the areas of taxation first of all, and then prepare yourself to get rid 
of that excess of population. I take the liberty of remarking that I am not a 
farmer myself. 

3606. You have used the words, “ get rid of that excess of population,” in 
part of your previous evidence, as well as now ; will you explain what you mean 
by those words ? 

I would suggest that, to effect this object, power should be given to the land- 
lords to borrow r money under the Land Improvement Act, to be applied for the 

purpose 
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purpose of emigration in those districts referred to in the first instance ; and that 
some employment should be found for them until the landlord can exercise that 
power. 

3607. In those over-populated districts is not it as necessary to provide for 
the drainage of the people as for the drainage of the land before a good system 
of corn cultivation can he introduced ? 

Decidedly, the first consideration is the drainage of the people ; hut, in carry- 
ing on the drainage of the lands, I think you might sustain the people till you 
were enabled to send them away, or provide for them otherwise. 

3608. Do you think there is a great attachment on the part of the people 
themselves to the potato cultivation, so that they still cling to it with hope and 
expectation ? 

I think latterly there has been a change in that respect ; I think they have 
become rather careless now. 

3609. Taking last year, which was a year of extreme distress, was it not a 
matter of astonishment, even to those who were best acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the people, to find that so large a proportion of seed should have been 
preserved, even by persons who were apparently suffering under the extremity 
of famine ? 

it was so. 

3610. Do you think that this clinging to the potato cultivation on the part 
of the people is an evil or a benefit ? 

An evil ; but I fear it is only a choice of evils. 

3611. Does not the expectation which they have of the power of obtaining 
out-door relief as a substitute for the potato, in case it should fail, act as a great 
inducement to them to continue the potato cultivation ? 

Not exactly, I think. Those persons who have become allotment holders, who 
come under the operation of the Gregory clause, are rather careless about it 
now, and they never will propose to giye the same rent for con-acre that they 
did before. They are very much demoralized, as we all know, and, I think, 
they are satisfied to continue as they are, hoping that something will turn up. 
I think the class of man who was the great con-acre cultivator is more careless 
about land than he has hitherto been. 

3612. But, taking the case of a small occupier himself who holds a few acres, 
is he not more tempted to cultivate a certain portion of that land with the very 
uncertain crop of potatoes, if he feels a security that, in the event of the failure 
of that crop, he will obtain out-door relief? 

I do not think that a man who holds ground enough to cultivate potatoes is 
entitled to relief. 

3613. How has it been in practice; have you known persons holding a bit 
of land obtain relief ? 

Not beyond a quarter of an acre. 

3614. Is the quarter-acre clause enforced in your neighbourhood? 

Yes; it is not so in all districts, I have heard. 

3615. You were understood to say, that if the Poor Law Extension Act had 
not been introduced, the mortality this last year would have been as great as it 
had been in the year before ? 

What I said was, that if it had been in operation in the year 1846, that mor- 
tality would not have taken place to the amount it did. 

3616. In the year 1846 was not there a very enormous expenditure in giving 
employment to the people through the Board of Works ? 

Yes. 

36 1 7. Then that expenditure did not avert mortality ? 

No, not as it was hoped. 

3618. The expenditure under the Board of Works having been infinitely 
greater than any expenditure which has taken place under the Poor Law Act, to 
what cause do you attribute that increased mortality at a time when there was 

(19.11.) 3 A the 
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the largest expenditure, and a diminished mortality at a time when the expendi- 
ture has been reduced? 

To the dearness of food at that period : the sums paid to the labourers were 
not sufficient to enable them to live, and it was not put in operation sufficiently 
soon in some places, and it found the people in such a wretched state, that dis- 
ease and famine worked their way together; I believe that in the district just 
alluded to (Kenmare) one-fourth of the entire population died. 

3619. But there was a very considerable expenditure of public money at that 
period ? 

Enormous. 

3620. Has that expenditure left results adequate to the expenditure, and bene- 
ficial to the public communications on which that expenditure took place ? 

In Kerry 1 should decidedly say it had ; I may be allowed to suggest any out- 
lay now ; I would suggest that the works partly made by the Board of Works 
in Kerry should be completed at once; I do not know a better mode of employ- 
ing the people. J 

3621. You are fortunate in Kerry in having a very good county Inspector? 

I am happy to say we are. 

3622. When you say that the Gregory clause has been strictly enforced in 

your Union, do you mean that no persons who, previously to the time at which 
they apply for relief, have held more than a quarter of an acre of land receive 
relief? ’ 

When a person presents himself for relief, and it is alleged that he is a holder 
of land, the inquiry is made as to how much land he holds ; and if he holds more 
than a quarter of an acre, he does not get relief. 

3623. Supposing he professes his readiness to surrender that land, how is the 
case dealt with then r 

That is a very knotty point, and our Board of Guardians have taken the liberty 
to differ from the Commissioners on the subject; we have not admitted the 
principle of law which they have laid down. 

3624. Will you explain the principle upon which you act ? 

The principle upon which we act is this, that if a man holds a house and a 
certain quantity of land, and he goes to his landlord and says, “ I will surrender 
all the land, except a quarter of an acre, and I will keep my house,” we will not 
give him relief ; we consider that no surrender. The Commissioners say that 
we should do it, and we have refused to do it pertinaciously. 

3625. And that you have carried out in practice ? 

Yes. 

3626. And you have found it a beneficial practice ? 

Most decidedly ; it has kept down the rate. I will state the way in which we 
have done it : the Commissioners sent us an opinion got from Mr. Henn, and 
they required us to give relief in those cases : I put a case which I knew of 
a man who offered to give up his land, retaining his house and a small lot, and 
the landlord took it (a farmer) : the farmer cropped the land, the man came and 
took the crop, and when the landlord applied for informations, the man produced 
his lease: the surrender was bad. 

3627 . That man having applied for relief as a pauper ? 

Yes. 

3628. Did he receive relief ? 

No. 

3629. But if you had acted as the Commissioners advised, that man would 
have received relief, and would have been rated as a pauper ? 

He applied for it, and was refused ; his case proves that no partial surrender 
is good. 

3630. According to the opinion given by Mr. Henn, he was entitled to 
receive it ? 

Yes ; we were required to do it, I should say. 

3631. Do 
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3632. Should you, ill the case you mentioned, have refused him relief, if he 
had not let the land which he professed to have surrendered to another man 5 

Yes, we did refuse him ; but this occurred afterwards ; ! did not say that this 
case was put to the Commissioners. 

3633. Has your Board been in the habit of considering relief given to the wife 
or children as relief given to the man ? 

Yes, we have acted upon that view; persons have been punished for making 
their families chargeable. 

3634. You are aware of the opinion given by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
on the authority of Mr. Henn, that although the head of a family may remain 
in possession of land, disqualifying him from receiving relief, his children and 
other members of his family would be entitled to relief ; have you ever acted 
upon that principle in your Union ? 

Never, with the exception of cases of very severe sickness ; we have been 
required to do so, I think, but it has never been done, except in an urgent case. 

3635. What do you think would he the consequence of adopting the general 
principle of admitting the claims of the families of individuals, the heads of the 
families themselves being allowed to remain in possession of the land ? 

It would increase the out-door relief excessively, I should say. 

3636. Would it not open a door to a great deal of fraud? 

It is hard to call it fraud. 

363/. Would it not be a fraud upon the poor-rate if the family of a person 
who was capable of supporting them were to become recipients of relief? 1 

I do not think it would be fraud, because it would be so apparent ; it would 
he an injustice rather. 

3638. Supposing the wife and children actually received money or goods for 
maintenance, the husband and father being in a position to maintain them, would 
not that be a fraud upon the rate-payers ? 

Decidedly, it would be a fraud if he concealed his status ; it is made punish- 
able by law now. 

3639. What orders are in force in your Union with respect to relief, what 
sealed orders have been issued ? 

The sealed orders have extended now to the relief of men having more than 
two children. 

3640. Have you found, in the administration of the Poor Law under the 
Extension Act, for instance, that when you were giving relief to widows, the 
number of widows have somewhat suspiciously increased in any district ; that 
there has been considerable mortality amongst the husbands ? 

Yes. 

3641. When the order has admitted widows having more than a certain num- 
ber of children, have you had any reason to suspect that children have been 
produced that do not belong to the party who is the applicant ? 

Yes, in a great many instances. 

3642. Have you known many cases in which there has been desertions of 
families by the husband, who has gone either abroad or to England out of reach, 
and left his family as objects of destitution ? 

We have 50 such cases in our Union at this moment. 

(19. ll.) 3 a 2 3643. How 



3631. Do you conceive that the principle which Mr. Henn’s opinion affects 
was involved in the case to which you have just referred, in which von refused 
relief? 

The case put to Mr. Henn, I believe, was this : “ If a man offers to (rive up his 
land and house, and the landlord refuses to take it, is he disentitled therein- to 
receive relief?” and Mr. Henn said, “ No, he is not and the Commissioners I 
think, have strained that opinion into saying that if he does not propose to retain 
more than his house and a portion of ground comprehended in the Gregory 
clause, he may get relief. 5 y 
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3643. How many does your workhouse contain ? 

The two houses in town contain 2,200 ; we are relieving 3,000 possibly at this 
moment inside, but I have not the returns by me. 

3644. Upon the first introduction of the Poor Law, was there a disposition 
on the part of the people to accept in-door relief, or were they disinclined to 
enter the Workhouse? 

They are disinclined still to enter the Workhouse if they can get relief in any 
other way. 

3645. Are they as disinclined to enter the Workhouse now as they were a few 
years ago ? 

No, they are greatly demoralized now ; they do not care about it as they did. 

3646. Is the desire to enter the Workhouse, or the desire to obtain out-door 
relief, the predominant principle ; which is the most attractive to the pauper ? 

Tor those who have never been in the house, out-door relief; but I find that 
every year it is their habit to return to the house ; they make their calculations ; 
they do not dislike it; many would rather be in the house than out of the house 
in winter. 

3647. Then how can we rely, under such circumstances, upon the applica- 
bility of the effect of the Workhouse as a test of destitution ? 

Those are people that have become demoralized, by having endured a great 
deal, and they have lost all shame ; but a vast proportion of the population 
would much rather be out of the house, because when a man comes into the 
house, particularly if he has been a tradesman, he never can resume his position 
in society ; he finds his place filled up ; if he once comes into the house, his fate 
is cast ; he has given up his house ; and if he goes back, he finds every difficulty 
and impediment in his way ; therefore, they keep out of it as long as they can. 

3648. Do the same results which you have described attend the reception of 
out-door relief, say in the case of a tradesman ? 

I believe there is nobody that would not take out-door relief if they could get 
it ; I believe there is no shame whatever about receiving out-door relief. 

3649. The obtaining an order for out-door relief is made dependent upon the 
Workhouse being full? 

Yes. 

3650. Then, if there be great anxiety on the part of any considerable portion 
of the population to obtain out-door relief, would there be an accompanying 
anxiety to fill up the house, so as to render out-door relief necessary and indis- 
pensable ? 

I do not think it would amount to a combination amongst them for that purpose. 

3651. Have you never had any appearance of combination of applications in 
great numbers for admission to the Workhouse ? 

From the towns I have. 

3652. Have they ever been accompanied by force and threats ? 

Yes, and with great violence at times. 

3653. Have you been at times compelled to resort to the protection of the 
military and police in the defence of your Workhouse, and in the administration 
of your functions as Guardians ? 

Yes, frequently. 

3654. Have you had any complaint that intimidation or threats were used 
towards the Relieving Officers in making up their lists, or administering the 
pauper casual relief? 

Rarely. 

3655. Do you think they act quite independently, and free from intimidation 
or undue influence? 

Ihey do not act free from undue influence ; but I do not remember any par- 
ticular case of intimidation. 

3656. What is the undue influence you refer to ? 

It is very often the influence of the rural Guardians in a particular locality ; 

it 
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it is always the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, of course ; I do not call 
it altogether undue influence, however, on their part ; I would not apply the 
word “ undue” to it ; for the priests are best acquainted with the destitution and 
misery of the country, which sometimes escapes the observation of others. I 
have found instances where the Relieving Officers were averse to give relief, and 
I have seen some occasions where the Roman Catholic clergymen interfered very 
properly, and in other instances where they interfered improperly ; but not in 
many instances. 

3657. What class of persons are the Relieving Officers ? 

They are not men on whom we can depend much. 

3658. Have you had any instances in your Union of any of the elected 
Guardians disqualifying as elected Guardians, in order to become Relieving 
Officers ? 

Yes, we have had as many as five or six in our Board that were candidates, 
and two of them became Relieving Officers. 

3659. Do you see any objection to that ? 

None in principle ; the objection I made was, that the men were not fit men. 

3660. Do you not think that this objection applies in principle, that if a 
■member of the Board of Guardians offers himself who has had his associations 
within that Board,' and has resigned his situation as Guardian for the purpose of 
obtaining the office of Relieving Officer, he is more likely to be elected than even 
-a better qualified man, who had no former connexion with the Board ? 

I suppose so, because he has made his calculation before he gives up his posi- 
tion ; he is pretty certain of being elected ; but I think you will get better men 
from that class than those we now have. 

3661. In relation to your Union of Tralee, supposing the pressure became 
very intense, do you consider that you could obtain a 2 s. rate -in aid from the 
Union generally, in aid of any special Electoral Division ? 

With regard to Tralee, with the exception of one Electoral Division, I should 
say that it could be raised. 

3662. How manv Electoral Divisions have you ? 

Eight. 

3663. Supposing three or four of them require a rate in aid, would the four 
others be likely to contribute a 2s. rate in aid for those which required it? 

1 think that only one of those Electoral Divisions would require it ; I think 
the taxation will never amount to 5 s. in the pound. Tralee is better off than 
most parts of the county. 

3664. Would the other Electoral Divisions subscribe willingly for that rate 
in aid ? 

They would, perhaps, think 2s. too much. In Listowel every one of the 
Electoral Divisions has arrived at the maximum within the year. 

3665. In the Union of Listowel, each Electoral Division having arrived at the 
maximum, do you think any one of them could raise a Union rate of 2s. in the 
pound to contribute jointly to the relief of the poor ? 

I do not see, in such a case as that, what would be the use of levying a 2 s. rate 
in aid, because they would only have to pay the cost of a separate collection, 
and they would have to hand it about to each other. 

3666. In that case it would be wholly inoperative and fallacious ? 

It would be an absurdity to raise it separately ; it would be better to put the 
whole together in one collection. 

3667. Have you known any cases of legal proceedings being rendered neces- 
sary in Unions with which you are acquainted, on the part of the contractors, 
against Boards of Guardians ? 

No, we have not had such a case. 

3668. There has been such a case at Kenmare ? 

I believe so, but I am not acquainted with it ; I am not sure. 

(19. 11.) 3 a 3 3669. In 
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C.G. Fairfield, Esq. 3669. In the event of any such proceedings being taken, the costs would 
351b March 1849 . come npon the rates, would they not ? 

' I do not know that they would ; I think not ; I do not understand the law on 

this point very well. 

3670. Have you had occasion to take any proceedings in the Superior Courts 
of Law for recovering the rates from the immediate lessor ? 

No, we have always thought it better to put up with the loss than to go to 
law, our loss being very small. 

3671. You are aware of the construction of the law under which it is sup- 
posed that the fee and inheritance of the land can be sold for the non-payment 
of the rates? 

I am not aware that it amounted to a construction of the law ; I have heard it 
given as a speculative opinion of what the law ought to be made. 

3672. You have been concerned in the administration of this law up to the 
present time, and you have never heard that supposition, that in the law as it 
stands there is a power of selling the fee and inheritance of the land for the 
non-payment of rates ? 

No, it was first suggested to me in a pamphlet I met with the other day. 

3673. You were understood to say, in an early part of your examination, that 
the landlords in that part of the country with which you are acquainted have 
evicted a considerable number of persons holding premises rated under 4/., in 
order to avoid the payment of the rates upon such premises ; do you think that 
the value of those holdings in general was quite up to 47, or was it very nearly 
41., or was it considerably below 4 1.1 

I should think there are very few holdings under 37 so evicted; I should 
think it was very nearly 4 7 

3674. Do you consider that any holding of 41. would consist of some land, in 
addition to a house and a small garden, or would that be the value of a house and 
garden ? 

A mere house and garden would never be valued at that in Kerry. 

3675. What do you think would be, in your neighbourhood, the letting value, 
or the valuation under the Poor Law, of a cottage and a small garden for a 
labourer ? 

About 17 or 25 s. 

3676. What do you think would be the effect, if such holdings, say all holdings 
valued at not exceeding two guineas, were exempted from any poor-rate ? 

I think it would have a very good effect for labourers. 

3677. If you think it would have a beneficial effect, what do you think would 
be the effect, when such an alteration as that was made in the law of levying the 
rate in the first instance upon the occupier, in the way that the rate is now levied 
in England, and in which it is now levied in Ireland upon holdings above 41. ? 

I think the rating the lessor is objectionable in a great many ways ; it entails 
loss and annoyance, and it is very detrimental to the interests of the man whom 
it was intended to relieve, because he is generally turned out ; every kind of 
arrangement is made to defeat it. It is becoming a common thing to put two or 
three persons into one lease ; a man would put two or three men together, and 
say, “ I will give a lease to one of you it is done every day ; he thus gets rid 
of the obligation to pay the poor-rate ; middlemen do this. 

3678. He clubs them together ? 

Yes. 

3679. Would not such an alteration as that which has just been suggested be 
calculated to make a more clear division than now exists between farmers and 
labourers ; would it not tend to bring the labourers to live in small tenements, 
which would be exempted from rate, and to increase the quantity of land in the 
possession of farmers ? 

I think it would. 

3680. If you were to exempt all small occupiers under 27 from the poor-rate, 
whether payable by themselves or by the lessor, would not that act as an irre- 

. sistible . 
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sistible inducement to promote tlie subdivision of property, and the multiplica- 
tion of small tenements ? e 

Not in my view ; I think it would be for the benefit of a class of men whom 
I hope to see established — the paid labourers. Landlords ought to look to see 
this class better lodged than they now are, and not leave them to the farmers to 
provide for. 

3681. If all occupiers below 21. value were to be discharged from rate whether 
m their own person or on the part of the lessor, would not that be a bounty to 
that extent upon dividing the land into such small tenements ? 

1 d ?J? ot L hink it , w ,°. uld be ’ P racticall y; but I must observe that I find that 
one ot the effects of this exemption is, that the immediate landlord, if he is a 
farmer, or a middleman, makes an arrangement : he says, “ I am obliged to pay 
your rate, and he adds so much in the shape of rent. 

„ 3682. Can he get as much rent ? 

He has done what I have said. 

3683. If the laud were so subdivided, and more labourers put into cottages 
m any one part ot the Electoral Division than the requirements of the country 
could afford employment to, would not the necessary consequence be, that those 
labourers would be unable to pay rent to the person who so located them, and 
that therefore he would act contrary to his interest in so subdividing his land 
and letting it to persons who could pay no rent ? 

Decidedly ; I do not anticipate that any man would be so senseless. 

3684. Would not the effect of that which you recommend amount to this, 
that you would relieve the owners of a certain description of property to the 
detriment of the owners of other property in the same Electoral Division ? 

I did not recommend it. 

3685. But you approve of the suggestion ? 

I approve of it, as far as I can see its effects. 

3686. For what reason? 

Because I hope to see established in Ireland a class of hired labourers, and I 
thmk it would be an encouragement to them; I cannot suppose that any land- 
lord, under the improved state of things which I hope to see, would be so lost to 
his own interest as to allow that subdivision of land which the last question 
contemplates. 

3687. According to your experience, does not the immediate lessor, the mid- 
dleman, whoever he may be, invariably obtain from his tenant as much rent as 
he possibly can ? 

Always. 

3688. Consequently, if the middleman is to be relieved from the rate, he will 

put so much more money into his pocket than he would do if he had to’pav the 
rate? ■ 

He would, up to this time. 

3689. Is not the exemption of any description of real property from the poor- 
rate a principle hitherto unknown to the law ? 

Hitherto 1 believe it is. 

3690. But practically is not there a great quantity of real property exempted 
at this moment in Ireland, and have you not often heard that there is some pro- 
perty in England which does not pay rates ? 

I have heard so lately. 

3691. Practically, on a great deal of property in Ireland is not there an arrear 
of rates as to which you can see no probability" of its being paid up for a consi- 
derable time 1 

I am sure thee is such property. 

3692. Are not there arrears which will probably never be recovered ? 

It es ; in my Union the Board took into consideration the circumstances of the 
country, and we were disposed to leave only one levy in arrear on the books ; 
but I should not like to say that we acted legally ; it was confined to small 
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15 th March 1849 . existin S circumstances. 

3693. Do not you consider that relieving cottages and small gardens from the 
poor-rate will very much promote the mischievous system of con-acre ? 

I do not think it will promote it. 

3694. Have not you known it to be the practice to encourage poor persons to 
live in huts in the neighbourhood of properties, for the purpose of con-acring to 
those persons subsequently ? 

Yes ; that has been the custom in past times, but I do not contemplate that 
it will continue to be so. 

3695. If the potato culture were to succeed for several years, the same system 
might return, might it not ? 

Yes, it would return, in my opinion. 

3696. And the results might be most mischievous? 

Yes. 

3697. The practice you have alluded to did exist under the old system? 

It did. 

3698. Would not such a division as has been contemplated in the questions- 
which you have been lately asked, be calculated to increase the payment of wages 
in money ? 

I think it would act as an encouragement to the farmer to employ hired 
labourers. 

3699. You said that one great object you had in view was to encourage the 
employment of paid labourers ? 

Yes. 

3700. Do you think that a paid labourer can cultivate two Irish acres of land, 
and attend to his labour also r 

No ; but I am presuming that he would be the labourer of the farmer who 
holds the land ; and I do not see why he is to hold two acres. 

3701. In Tralee I understand you to say that there is no great probability of 
the rates amounting to 5s. in the pound, if the Electoral Divisions be reduced to- 
the size you recommend ? 

I do not think that there is such a probability. 

3702. In that case would not there be a strong feeling against the injustice of 
raising 2 s. in the pound over one Electoral Division to maintain the poor in a 
Union in which they have no interest ? 

I dare say there would be great despondency. 

3703. Supposing such were to be the case, would not it be making one pro- 
perty contribute to the support of another, by a tax of 10 per cent, over and 
above all the other taxes to which they are strictly liable? 

It would have that effect ; when I said there was despondency, I did not apply 
that particularly to that amount of rate ; I was thinking of the sixpenny rate 
in addition to it. 

3704. Are there not some Electoral Divisions in which you look upon external 
aid as being absolutely necessary ? 

There are. 

3705. Do you object to the quarter from which it is proposed to procure that 
aid? 

I do object to it certainly. 

3706. Can you point out any more desirable source of procuring it? 

Will your Lordship allow me to say why I object to it ? I object to it from 
the moral effects it has already produced ; I think it has produced a feeling of 
despondency and discontent, and I think it will act most disastrously in the 
country ; in Munster it is felt to be a much greater grievance than it is in Ulster, 
because I need not tell your Lordships that the Unions which are in that impo- 
verished state, feel that the imposition of this “ sixpenny ” rate is a tax which 
they are not likely to be able to bear ; I say that, believing, as everybody does,, 

that 
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that you cannot stop at sixpence. With the full assurance that more than six- 
pence will be required, I cannot but believe that the rate will be doubled or 
trebled in a short time, and I think this feeling has done away with all the good 
effect that the maximum rate of 5 s. was calculated to produce. 

3707. One objection which you feel to the 6d. rate is founded upon the belief 
that whatever limit is put upon it by Parliament, that limit will, in fact, be 
entirely dispensed with ? 

I think in Ireland they generally collect, from the course which the debates 
have taken, that Lord John Russell’s proposition and promise, which, of course, 
every body would depend on if he alone could carry it, was not likely to be 
sustained by Parliament; and as the English Members have expressed so 
decided an objection not to give anything beyond the sum now given, the Irish 
do not see how anything else can ensue but an indefinite expansion of the 6 d. 
rate- 

3708. Can you point out any more desirable source from which the aid, which 
you admit to be necessary, can be supplied than that which is proposed ? 

A tax levied on certain charges, salaries, annuities, and all realized property ; 
anything short of mortgages or the funds. 

3709. You would propose an income-tax ? 

No, I would not propose an income-tax ; that is to say, I do not think you 
could append an income-tax to the Poor Law ; I would not make it an income- 
tax, because I think it would be idle to expect to raise a tax upon profits at this 
moment. I would apply it to all charges upon land, to all jointures, and even 
shares, to salaries, &c. ; in fact, to all realized property, where you could meet 
with it, and I would not make the tax so low as 6d. 1 think the taxation under 
this law is ex post facto, and I do not see why those who have escaped hitherto 
should not be obliged to pay now. 

3710. Take, for example, two classes of persons, the landed proprietors whom 
you would tax, and the great millers of the country whom you would not tax ; 
which of the two have had the most beneficial interest in the results of the last 
two years ? 

The millers have ; but I do not know that all the corn-dealers have. 

3711. The corn-dealers have been exposed to the casualties to which that 
trade may be liable : but, applying that principle in the way you have described, 
do not you see that you would thereby impose your tax exclusively upon the 
individuals who have suffered the most, while you would exempt the class which 
I have named for the purpose of illustrating the principle, who have been noto- 
riously most profitably engaged out of the very transactions of the famine ? 

I would not do so ; but that raises a question whether an income-tax would 
he desirable. 

3712. I understand that you would be prepared to tax all realized property ? 

Yes. 

3713. Would you, or not, object to an income-tax which was not levied 
expressly for the purpose of aid to the poor ? 

I would not object to it ; if the rate in aid were given up, I would rejoice to 
think that an income-tax should be imposed in Ireland. 

3714. You do not refer to an income-tax levied for the purpose of relieving 
the poor, do you P 

I think if an income-tax were to be imposed, it would not become a question 
of application to this particular purpose, but we should certainly then get the 
full benefit of equal rule. 

3715. You would rejoice to see an income-tax levied for the general purposes 
of the State, showing the rate in aid upon the State generally ? 

I should be rejoiced to see the Government take this matter up as a national 
calamity, to meet which we should all be subject to our fair share of taxation to 
any extent which might be required. 

3716. I understand you to say that you would object to an income-tax so far 
as it related to profits ? 

In connexion with this law, if it be imposed simply as a tax on Ireland for 
(19. ll.) 3 B Poor 
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C.G. Fairfield, Esq. Poor Law purposes, I should object to it. If the broad principle is conceded, 
l-th March 1849 ^ at ^ re ^ an ^ is to be fully taxed, and that the wants of Ireland are to be com- 
0 ' prehensively dealt with, I should rejoice to see an income-tax imposed for all 

purposes ; but, applied to Ireland as a rate in aid, to be taken off Irish property 
exclusively for one particular purpose, I think the effect will be mischievous. 

3717. Supposing the present system of the Poor Law to prevail, the present 
area taxation to continue, the inadequate Workhouse test which you have 
described, and the law generally to remain in its present condition, do you 
think that a rate in aid, or a property-tax, as a fund which can be had recourse 
to when it is felt to be necessary, will have any other effect than that of con- 
tinuing the existence of pauperism, instead of striking at its root, and tending to 
remove it in future ? 

I think I can answer your Lordship’s question shortly, by stating that if those 
alterations do not take place, and some others, which I should be glad to 
suggest, every man will be sorry that his lot has been cast in Ireland. 

3718. What are the other alterations which you would wish to suggest? 

I think that the effect of the operation of this law has been to open people’s 
eyes to the state of Ireland, and that everything which is attempted to be done 
by any improvement of the Poor Law must be of little effect unless the oppor- 
tunity is now taken (when the whole country is prostrate, and ready to accept 
anything which is beneficial) to do what the country really requires. 

3719. What, in your judgment, are the requirements of the country for the 
advancement of its physical condition ? 

First of all, to individualize responsibility, and then to individualize profit, if 
I may use such an expression. 

3720. To individualize responsibility, by reducing the area of taxation, and 
making it more conterminous with property ? 

That is one feature : then I. would individualize profit, that is, by endeavouring 
to make every man have a secure and sufficient stake in the improvement of his 
land, which, I am satisfied, never can be effected in Ireland except by some 
stringent legislation ; I would give the fullest security to tenants to induce them 
to lay out capital on the land they occupy to any amount, under reasonable 
restraint, and at the same time I would do away with all those technicalities 
which now affect the tenure of land, without abolishing which, it is impossible to 
expect capital to flow into Ireland. If a capitalist in England were desirous of 
purchasing land in Ireland at this moment, I conceive he would look for a guide- 
book of Ireland, and if he opened the volume which I hold in my hand he would 
see at every page of it sufficient reason to deter him from persevering in his 
project. This is the “ Digest of Evidence upon the Occupation of Land in 
Ireland.” It shows the difficulties of managing land in Ireland ; the techni- 
calities with which every step in the ladder is fraught ; the difficulty of carrying 
out or enforcing any covenants ; the necessity for persons going to the Superior 
Courts, and the difficulty of ever getting a verdict upon a covenant. Trenched 
in as all those laws are by technicalities, I think they should all be swept away 
at once, and that the boon which the tenant requires and deserves, and which is 
essential, I think, to the prosperity of the country, should be given him on a 
very large extent. I see no great difficulty in carrying it out practically, and 
I think if that were done, the rate of wages in Ireland would spring up at. once 
to a great extent. If comprehensive measures, to. this amount are not carried, 
you can expect no great changes. 

3721. Do you think that the subdivision of land is among the evils which 
have led to an increase of the population to the lowering of the rate of wages,, 
and the degradation of the condition of labourers and small occupiers ? 

No doubt it is. 

3722. You being an Englishman, who have resided for a considerable time in 
Ireland, are you able to tell the Committee whether you have the same power 
over your own property in Ireland, and the same means of enforcing the obli- 
gations of covenants between you and a tenant, which vou would enioy in 
England;? 

All covenants, in my opinion, are of little avail in Ireland ; I do not think it 
is worth the while of either party to press for the fulfilment, of them. 

3723. In 
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3723. In relation to the subletting and subdivision of land, which tells 
directly upon the state of pauperism, and the pressure upon the poor-rate, have 
you the means of preventing it ? 

Not unless you go to the Superior Courts in Dublin : you will never get a jury 
to find for the landlord ; as far as my experience goes, they always find for the 
tenant. 

3724. The tenant constantly thwarts the landlord, in fact? 

Yes, and I do not know of an instance of a jury finding a verdict for the 
landlord upon a breach of covenant. I believe proceedings are very rare ; how- 
ever, there is always a leaning to the tenant. 

3725. Where the landlords of Ireland are following their own interests in a 
wise manner, and at the same time with benevolence towards the people around 
them, do you think it is their duty and their obligation to prevent an indefinite 
subdivision of their estates? 

It is their interest to do it, and their duty. 

3726. Having respect to the effect of the non-performance of those duties upon 
the state of pauperism, and the pressure upon the poor-rates ? 

The non-performance of these duties has made one part of Ireland miserable : 
where it has been done, the county is in a much better condition : I do not 
confine myself to these particular points of duty. 

3727. Do you conceive that the landlord has legal power and authority at the 
present time to do that which you state to be not only consistent with his own 
interest, but consistent with the interests of his tenantry ; and a duty and obli- 
gation which he owes to the country to which he belongs ? 

He has, possibly, the power eventually, but he has not at all the same power 
which he would have in England, because though I can hardly say that there is 
any public opinion in Ireland, yet he is always so liable to have his motives 
maligned and his character traduced if he does his duty in this respect, that 1 
certainly think, morally, he has not the power. 

3728. Even independently of the effect of this perverted public opinion which 
you have adverted to, which censures an individual for doing that which you 
admit to be his duty to do, has he, by law, the same power of dealing with over- 
holding tenants, with squatters who come in without title, and with persons who, 
in fact, are wrong-doers in relation to the occupation of his land, which a land- 
lord in England possesses ? 

He certainly has not ; many laws which are intended for the good of both the 
landlord and the tenant, are, by the faulty way in which they are drawn up, or 
from other causes, made inoperative. The law which enables a landlord to 
recover by ejectment at the Sessions, from the way in which it is carried out, is 
very faulty ; the landlord still prefers to go to the Superior Courts of Dublin ; 
he feels that he does not always meet, at the Sessions, with the same strict fair- 
play. Barristers are sometimes persons who have to learn their profession after 
they get on the bench ; and as the parties have an appeal to the Judge, the 
Barrister (sometimes perhaps feeling infirm in his law), and participating in that 
feeling of favour which I have said prevails generally for the tenant, gives effect 
to the ever-ready affidavit, and allows an appeal. Great laxity, I should say, 
prevails in all the courts, as to the admission of affidavits ; the landlord makes a 
calculation, and he finds that it is better to go at once to the Superior Courts. 
The provisions of some of these laws do not apply to the case of leases for three 
lives, and other usual modes of holding land. 

3729. Assuming that the present state of things which you have described 
may, through evil, ultimately conduce to good, can you rely upon the profitable 
investment of capital in Ireland, and the stability of property in the rural dis- 
tricts being maintained, unless there be the means given at once for a tenant to 
enforce all covenants which may subsist as against his landlord, and for the 
landlord equally to enforce all covenants which may have been made between 
him and the tenant ? 

I think every facility ought to be given to the tenant as well as to the 
landlord. 

3730. Do you think that a measure of that description would have a tendency 
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to raise the character of the tenantry of the country, to promote the application 
of capital, and thereby to diminish the amount of pauperism and pressure upon 
the rents ? 

I do think so ; I repeat that without a law of compensation I think you cannot 
expect the state of the country to improve. I have had a very close opportunity 
of observing the conduct of the Irish landlords, and certainly, as a class, I could 
not join in that sweeping condemnation which has been applied to them ; hut 
unfortunately there is in every district a class of landlords whose conduct for 
years has been such as to destroy all feeling of security in the country. 



3731. What kind of landlord do you refer to? 

The smaller kind of landlords ; they are the exceptions, it is true ; hut they 
exist to such an amount that almost every district is poisoned by persons of this 
kind, or their agents. 

3732. Do not you think that that arises, to a certain extent, out of the 
greater extent of* incumbrance which exists upon land in Ireland than in 
England ? 

It arises independently of that : people say in England the law is the same 
as it is in Ireland; it is so ; but in England you have mos pro lege, and custom 
everybody obeys ; it is always more easy to get people to submit to custom than 
to law. In the South of Ireland you have the same law, but you have no good 
custom, and the tenants do not always receive fair play ; so, being the creatures 
of circumstances, they become tricky, dishonest men, as a class. 

3733. Are those landlords to whom you allude generally resident or absentee 



landlords? 

Absentee landlords are generally large landlords, and I have always observed 
that the larger estates are better managed than the smaller ones ; resident land- 
lords are the worst in this respect. 



3734. Is not it notorious in the part of Ireland with which you are best 

acquainted, that the estates of what are called absentee landlords are generally 
more low in debt and better managed than those of the small resident pro- 
prietors ? _ . 

Sometimes. 1 know the estates of some of your Lordships, ana those estates 
are perfectly well managed, and I can hardly mention the estates of any resident 
gentlemen which can excel them ; l know they are well managed and if you 
contrast them with those of the resident landlords, it will sometimes be to their 
advantage ; but I will not say that it is always so. There are many excellent 
resident landlords : non-resident landlords (living in some other part of Ireland) 
are the worst of all. 

3735. If a landlord lays out a good deal of money in the improvement of his 
farms, and in the building of houses for his tenants, what generally follows in a 
few years after he has placed the tenants upon those farms, having put the 
houses which he has given them in a perfect state of order ? 

They generally go to ruin, because the tenant has no security that at the end 
of the" time any benefit will remain to him ; if he had, I do not think he would 
sub-let his land, or let his improvements vanish. 

3736. Have you had opportunities of observing the condition of many estates 
upon which large leases were granted towards the middle or the close of the last 
century, from the year 1760 to 1800 ? 

Yes, I know some such leases, which are still continuing. 

3737. Do you conceive that the population upon the land let under those 
leases has been increased since that time very considerably ? 

I never saw any of the lands so circumstanced that were not overrun with 
population. 

3738. Was not that, in some degree at least, in consequence of the lessee 
having what is frequently called a good fixity of tenure, and the upper landlord 
having lost all control over the management of the estate ? 

That does not amount to a fixity of tenure. I think the lands were given to 
those persons, not for the purpose of cultivating them, because they were 
generally given in such large portions, and no care was taken to enforce the 

cultivation 
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be called cultivators of the soil, which, I think, every farmer ought to be. 

15th March 1849. 

3739. Looking at the amount of rent exacted at the time, compared to the . 

general letting value of lands in the same country at. the same time, looking also 

to the condition of the persons chosen, is it not in most cases apparent that 
It was the intention of the lessors of those days to create, by those leases, a class 
of excellent yeomen ? 

I dare say that was their intention. 

3740. Has that been realized ; have many of those persons continued to live 
upon the land, and to hold and properly cultivate any of the large tracts included 
in those leases ? 

Certainly not. 

3741. Have they not, in the course of years, gradually given up possession of 
the land, and lived entirely upon the profit of the rent which they derived from 
small tenants to whom they sub-let ? 

Very generally so. 

3742. Supposing a farm is put into perfect order by a country gentleman, 
that a house and good farm- offices are built upon it, that the tenant is under 
obligation not to sub-let or divide his land, that he possesses a lease, and that 
he lives under a good landlord ; if, in opposition to the covenants of the lease, 
the farm-buildings are converted into dwelling-houses for the sons and sons-in- 
law of the tenant, if the farm is divided among those members of his family, 
and if the buildings are allowed to get out of repair, is there, at the present 
moment, any efficient legal remedy upon which you would rely for security, 
either for the recovery of damages for the wrong done, for recovering possession 
of the land, or in any way take proceedings against the tenant ? 

As those deteriorations would not probably take place, except in an advanced 
state of the lease, I would never advise any legal steps to be taken ; I would 
rather wait for the termination of the lease, and bear the loss and disappoint- 
ment. 

3743. Supposing it were at an earlier period of the lease, though the law may 
provide remedies, do you think they are remedies which are rather true in the 
abstract than efficient if they are resorted to ? 

I think I very seldom could get a conviction, except at great expense and risk. 

3744. There being great uncertainty as to the result ? 

I think a jury will not, as things now are, if they can help it, find a verdict 
upon a breach of covenant : perjury, I am sorry to say, is very common. 

3745. Is the case which has been put to you hypothetically, of the misappli- 
cation of the various improvements which have been effected upon land, a case 
which is likely to occur, and which, within your own knowledge, has occurred 
in any instances. 

1 have known cases where two or three families have been admitted into a 
house, and I have known persons try to eject them for breach of covenant, and 
1 know they have failed. 

3746. There is an Act of the year 1838, the operation of which is confined to 
England, which provides that where a tenant or occupier of premises who pays 
no rent, or whose rent does not exceed 20 1. a year, refuses to give up possession, 
the landlord may give him notice of his intention to proceed to recover posses- 
sion ; and if the tenant does not appear, or fails to show cause, the Justices may 
issue their warrant, directing the constables to give the landlord possession ; 
there is an immediate remedy with respect to an over-holding tenant ; is there 
any similar remedy upon the Statute-book with respect to Ireland ? 

Not that I have heard of ; there is an Act of last Session, which refers to 
particular lettings in towns, which might be extended to rural districts. 

3747. A weekly or a monthly letting ? 

Yes. 

3748. If such an Act of Parliament were extended to Ireland, how far do you 
think it would be capable of being carried into operation 1 

I presume you mean the Act of 1838 : I think it would be difficult to do so ; 
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but give them what they require ; give them the security of compensation, and 
then give us that Act, and you may enforce it. 

3749. Compensation for what ? 

Give them security for their outlay. 

3750. Do you mean to say that you think the landlords in Ireland would he 
deterred hy terror from acting upon the provisions of that Act ? 

I should not be at all deterred by the circumstances of the country in which 
I am placed, but I think many would. 

3751. Why should the landlord be deterred from proceeding under the pro- 
visions of this Act in the recovery of his tenements more than from proceeding 
under any other Act; what greater danger would he incur? 

It is a harsh Act, I think : first establish a better feeling between landlord and 
tenant, and then it may be carried out. 

3752. Do you think it would be an advantage to extend this Act to Ireland '? 

Decidedly ; and I hope to see a state of things in Ireland in "which that shall 

be the mode of proceeding in every case. 

3753. Do you suppose that there will be any objection on the part of owners 
of houses in cities in Ireland to proceed under the Act of last year? 

I think there will not be any. 

3754. You know that Act ? 

I do. 

3755. It is to this effect, is not it, that in the case of any weekly or monthly 
tenant, provided the annual rent does not exceed 12/., by application to the 
Justices, he can be ejected ? 

Yes. 

3756. Do not you conceive it would be of immense use to Ireland if that 
power were extended to the rural districts ? 

Of immense use, and it would not be liable to the objection which Lord 
Monteagle has referred to, because it would only apply to land that was taken 
under a particular agreement. 

3757. Do not you think it would very much prevent the system of pulling 
down houses and unroofing houses, "which at present exists ? 

I am sure it would give many a man a house who has now no place to hide 
his head, 

3758. Do not you think it would very much promote the existence of a labour- 
ing class ? 

It would be a very great advantage to that class. 

3759. Do not you think there would be a great objection on the part of the- 
local Magistrates to be called on to act under that Act of Parliament which has 
been read to you, if it were extended to Ireland ? 

I think, if it stood alone, there would ; but if it be one of a series of measures, 
which I hope to see enacted, there would be no evil at all in it. If it were sent 
over to-morrow, I should be very sorry to have to carry it into effect. 

3760. Are you aware that, by the English Act, in certain cases, in order to 
give legal possession, it is necessary for the Magistrate to go over to view the 
premises in person ; do you think that that would be a duty which would be 
very readily performed in certain parts of the South of Ireland ? 

There is an Irish Act in existence which requires the same mode of proceeding, 
and I have gone on deserted lands, and have viewed them with other Magis- 
trates, and, by a summary proceeding at the ensuing Quarter Seasions, the- 
landlord got possession. I never felt any fear in doing that. 

3761. Will you mention whether there are any other measures which, in your 
opinion, it would be very desirable to adopt for the improvement of Ireland ? 

I think they all almost turn upon the law of compensation ; but emigration 
I think decidedly is a measure which should be carried out. 

3762. With the assistance of the landlords ? 

I would give a power to the landlord to borrow the money under the same 

terms 
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to borrow money, and charge the estate with it, for the purpose of deporting his 

over-stocked population ; I think that would be a very fair principle ; at the Marc * 1 1 ^49- 

same time I think the State ought to assist in emigration generally. I think 

there is a class of persons now in Ireland who are not wanted to the amount they 

are there — I mean servants of both sexes, who crowd the Poor-houses ; I think 

they ought, particularly the women, to be sent out to the colonies ; they will 

never be wanted there as servants again. One of the good effects of this law has 

been to make lazy farmers, who never worked before, attend to their own 

business, so that much labour is displaced thereby. I think also in other cases, 

where the landlord cannot bear the charge, assistance should be given to him. 

3763. With respect to the class of servants you have mentioned, would you 
recommend that the State should assist a Union or a Parish in taking means for 
their emigration ? 

I think the State ought to assist the Union or Electoral Division. Unless 
emigration is resorted to in some cases, it is impossible to expect the country to 
improve as it should do. 

3764. Do you mean that the State should assist by loan or by grant ? 

I would have the State assist both ways. There are a great many families in 
every Poor-house now who have a life-interest in the poor-rates ; those are the 
families of young men who have died ; a great many of them would be glad to 
go away, and I do not see how they are otherwise to get off the rates ever. 

3765. Are the education and nurture 'which they receive in those Union 
Workhouses such as would induce you to think them qualified for the roughness 
and exertion and high industry requisite for colonial life ? 

I would prepare them for it. 

3766. Are they in the least prepared for it at present? 

Only as far as being taught to read and write ; but I hope to see a better 
system in this respect. 

3767. I need not ask you whether those are the only qualifications which are 
requisite for the wife of a man in the bush in Canada, or in the remote districts 
of Sydney ? 

No; in our house the girls are taught habits of industry; I think the boys 
ought to receive agricultural instruction, and I hope to see the Commissioners 
adopt that view some day. 

3768. Is not it a matter of great importance in all emigration that it should be 
of that character which contains within itself a security that the evil which it is 
to remedy is not likely to be reproduced ? 

Yes. 

3769. If the landlord be a contributing party, as you have suggested, would 
not he have a direct interest in preventing a reproduction of that mischief by a 
subdivision of the land, or by a deterioration in the position of his tenantry ? 

He would have that power. 

3770. In relation to any emigration which goes on through a Union, would 
there be any such corresponding power on the part of the Board of Guardians ? 

No ; but I think they have to deal now with a class that will otherwise remain 
as a lasting burden upon the rates ; there are families in the Poor-house who 
have been there four or five years, and I see no chance of their getting out. 

3771 . Supposing them all removed, and the same causes to continue in operation 
which produced their reception there, would not there be an equal number of 
persons of the same class in all probability admitted into those Workhouses? 

Yes’; but we are not, I trust, to be for ever subjected to dire calamities such as 
we have gone through. 

3772. At the present moment is not emigration an object of the deepest 
possible anxiety and desire on the part of the Irish peasantry, or a considerable 
portion of them? 

I believe everybody who can get out of the country is trying to do so. . 
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3773. If you were to connect emigration with the Poor Law and admission to- 
the Workhouse, would not it have a tendency not only to prevent the Workhouse 
•operating as. a test, but to make it an object of great anxiety to procure admission 
into the W orkhouse ? 

It would not follow that when the Guardians saw that effect, that they would 
be obliged to emigrate such persons ; I recommend it principally as a mode of 
dealing with the want and destitution which is now visibly in existence, and 
which any one can judge of ; I do not think the Guardians should always be 
doing it, but I think it would be a very good thing to have the power to do so 
now. 

3774. Confining your answer to the two modes of emigration to which your 
attention has been directed, one through the medium of the Union and the Union 
officers, the other through the medium of the landlords, which of the two do you 
conceive would be likely to produce the most permanent effects upon the well- 
being of the people and the improvement of their social condition ? 

The deportation of the over-crowded population in a particular district by the 
landlord. I think, however, that no amelioration of the law can be well carried, 
out in the South of Ireland without the assistance of a paid Guardian. If your 
Lordship will allow me to make the suggestion, I think it would be the most 
agreeable way that it should he left optional with the Boards of Guardians to 
apply for such an officer. I have found my own experience teach me that, where 
a good and efficient officer has been appointed in a Union which has been pre- 
viously in a bad state, and where he agreed well with the Guardians, which 
I think he would always do if care was taken to select competent persons, those 
Unions have recovered from their difficulties; he has taught them their duties ; 
and, I think, without the assistance of such a person you will hardly get the 36 
new Boards, which will have to be re-elected shortly, to understand their duties 
for a long time. 

3775. To whom would you give the appointment of those officers ? 

To the Government. 

3776. To the Government, or to the Poor Law Commissioners? 

To the Poor Law Commissioners. 

3777. Do you draw any analogy in support of that recommendation of yours 
from the effect which you yourself may have witnessed upon the character of the 
proceedings of the magistracy at Quarter Sessions, presided over as they are by 
a paid officer of the Government, independent of them, and guiding their deli- 
berations, though not controlling their deliberations, in criminal cases ? 

Decidedly. 

3778. Do you contemplate the absolute necessity of continuing the services of 
such a paid officer in perpetuity in Unions under the Poor Law ? 

No. 

3779. Or do you think he might be advantageously made use of to train the 
Guardians in the execution of their duty, and to leave them to act alone when_ 
sufficiently informed to do so ? 

I presume if this officer is only to he appointed on the application of the 
Board of Guardians, when the necessity for his attendance ceased, they would 
intimate it to the Commissioners. 

3780. Supposing his salary paid by the Union, do not you consider that, in the 
benefit of his experience, and in the absence of local bias upon his part, the. 
Guardians would obtain a full equivalent for the cost of his salary ? 

I am sure they would. 

3781. But supposing his continuance to depend upon the will and pleasure of 
the Board, would not he be so dependent upon them as to lead him to conform* 
entirely to their wishes ? 

I would always leave with the Commissioners the power they now have of 
acceding or refusing to the proposition of the Board of Guardians. 

3782. I understand you to think that the original appointments should be made 
by the Commissioners upon the application of the Board? 

Yes. ■ 

3783. Do 
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manner ? 

No ; if the Commissioners were satisfied that the Guardians were working }5& March l8 49- 
the affairs of the Board satisfactorily, and an application were made for the pur- 
pose, they would, no doubt, discontinue his services : if the Guardians did not 
do their duty, they would be dissolved. 

3784. Should you approve of appointing a Chairman to the Board, in the same 
way as is done at Quarter Sessions ? 

No; the Barrister is not the Chairman by virtue of his office, though he is 
made so by the choice of the Magistrates. 

3785. Have you ever known an instance where he is not ? 

Only one. 

378 0. You would leave it to the option of the Boards in that case ? 

Yes. 

3787. You would have him a person of such a character that he would be fit 
to be the Chairman ? 

Yes ; I think the usefulness of a Guardian is always impaired by the circum- 
stance of his sitting in the chair. The Chairman is sometimes fettered. 

3788. Would not the salary of such an officer be a considerable addition to 
tlie expenses of the -working of the Poor Law ? 

Yes ■ hut I think it would be a means of saving more m the management ot 
the house than would compensate for that ; I do not know a ease of one of those 
temporary Inspectors in which the Guardians have not been sorry when he has 
been removed. 

3789. Do not you think, if such an officer were appointed, we might dispense 
with the visiting Inspectors ? 

They would not be of much use then. 

3790. And that would be a considerable saving, would not it ? 

It would. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to To-morrow, 
One o’clock. 



(19.11.) 
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Die Veneris, 16 ° Martii 1849 . 

The EARL OF ST. GERMANS in the Chair. 



RICHARD BOURKE, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

3791. YOU are a Poor Law Inspector in the province of Connaught 1 

I am. 

3792. How long have you held that office? 

Since July 1847. 

3793. What Unions are under your inspection? 

I have ten Unions under my inspection ; five in the county of Mayo, and five 
in the county of .Galway. 

3794. Will you give the names ? 

In the county of Mayo, Ballina, Swineford, Castlebar, Westport and Ballinrobe ; 
in the county of Galway, the Unions of Galway, Gort, Loughrea, Tuam and 
Clifden. 

3795. Which of those Unions are managed by paid, and which by unpaid 
Guardians ? 

They are all managed by paid Guardians with the exception of the Union of 
•Swineford. 

3796. Is out-door relief administered in all the Unions under your inspection ? 

I't is. 

3797. As well under a sealed order as without ? 

Yes, under the first and second sections of the Extension Act. 

3798. In other words, out-door relief is administered to the able-bodied poor 
in all those Unions ? 

Not to able-bodied men in all, but to persons not coming under the terms of 
the first section of the Poor Law' Extension Act. 

3799. Is relief administered to the same classes in all the Unions? 

No. 

3800. Will you distinguish the classes according to the different Unions? 

_ In certain Unions the full out-door order, as it is called, is administered under 
the provisions of which Guardians are empowered to afford relief to all classes 
of persons under certain regulations. In other Unions the power is limited to 
certain specified classes of persons. 

3801. Have those orders in all cases been issued with your concurrence ? 

In all cases. 

3802. You thought them necessary in each case ? 

Yes. 

3803. You have no reason to believe that the out-door relief lias been adminis- 
tered to a greater extent than v'as necessary to preserve the lives of the people ? 

Quite the reverse. 

3804. Are the whole or any of those Unions in such a state as to be utterly 
unable to maintain the destitute poor chargeable upon them, without assistance 
db extra ? 

I should say they all were, with the exception of the Union of Loughrea. 

(19. .12.) 3 c 2 3805. From 
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3805. From what source do you think that assistance, ab extra ought to be 

supplied? * 

I feel considerable difficulty in answering- that question ; I can state, that 
I believe the rateable property of those Unions' to be totally insufficient for the 
due maintenance of the destitute • , poor, and that from some foreign source 
assistance must be derived ; but I am not in a position to offer any direct recom- 
mendation as to the source from whence it should proceed-. 

3806. You consider’ that rather matter of state policy than of departmental 

or official accommodation ? . 

• Precisely. 

3807. When you say you consider the property of the country to be totally 
inadequate to maintain the poor, do- you mean, that supposing that rents were 
not collected in the country,, and that the poor-rate was to take precedence or 
every other payment, in your opinion, the property of those Unions would hot be 
sufficient to maintain the poor ? 

In my answer, I alluded to , the rateable property of the Union as at present 
fixed ; in my opinion, the property of that district would not be sufficient to pay. 
such an amount as would be necessary to support the poor. 

3808. Even supposing that the whole of the profits from the land of the district 
to which you are now alluding were applied to that purpose ? 

The present profits from the land. 

3809. When you say “present,” do you mean in this particular year ? 

My experience has not extended in those Unions beyond about 18 months ; 
but I speak of that period. 

3810. Do you believe, that supposing the produce of the land to be' applied 
solely for the purposes of relief, that produce would not be sufficient to relieve the 
people of those districts ? 

1 entertain considerable doubt whether it would. 



3811. Then you do not feel so certain upon that point as in your former answer 

you seemed to be, when you said that the property of the country would not 
maintain the poor? , 

I did not contemplate the possibility of the whole of the produce of the land 
being exclusively applied to the maintenance of the destitute poor. 

3812. Did you then contemplate the circumstance of rent to the landlord being- 
paid in the first instance ? 

I meant, that the present system of raising rates from the rateable property in 
that portion of Ireland to which I referred, would not, in my opinion raise 
sufficient funds, even if carried to the extreme of its possible length, for the due 
support of the poor now to be found within it. 

3813. Supposing the rate to amount to 20 s. in the pound, it would then, as a 
matter of course, embrace the whole profits of the land, 20 s. in the pound being 
the value of those profits? 

That would depend upon the valuation. 

3814. Supposing a rate to be levied of 20 s. in the pound, the full annual value 

of the property, do you still think that under those circumstances it would not 
be sufficient to maintain the poor ? . 

No, I do not mean to say that ; I do not contemplate the possibility o.t being- 
able to levy 20 s. in the pound from the property of Connaught. 

3815. Then you suppose that the existing valuation is much greater than it 

ought to be ? . 

In the present state of things, and at the present paid rental of the country, 

undoubtedly it is. 

3816. Do you conceive that considerable reduction should be made in the 
valuation of the property which is so rated ? 

Supposing the valuation were to be made from one year to another, and that 
the property were to be re-valued previously to the making of every new rate, 
that would undoubtedly be the case, but the valuation according to law is what 

the land would fetch, taking one year with another. 
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•3817. Must 'not there he certain deductions which ought to be taken into R R 
/account? * • i(5th i 

"There are certain deductions. 

3818. Must not a large portion of the produce of a farm go to feed the 

labourers ? • • 

•Yes. ' 

3819. And. the farmer? 

Certainly. . . 

3820. And to pay county cess ? 

I should think so. 

3821. And to meet other disbursements before you reach the landlord’s rent ? 

I should think so. • 

3822. Upon the hypothesis of a 20 s. rate, even upon an inadequate valuation, 
do you think that cultivation could be carried on at all ? 

I am sure it could not. 

3823. At the present moment, the rate levied in Connaught has been very 
much less than 20 s., and the expenses incurred in the relief of the poor have 
been less than 20 s. also ; but is it not the fact, that even at the present moment 
a very considerable part of the province of Connaught lias gone out of cul- 
tivation ? 

Such is the fact. 



3824. Then if such rates as have been contemplated in your previous examina- 
tion were attempted to be enforced, would not the consequence be a general 
•cessation of the cultivation of the land ? 

I should think that is highly probable. 



3825. Have the rates which have been collected been mostly under the autho- 
rity of Vice-Guardians ? 

Yes. 

3826. The Vice- Guardians having unlimited authority upon the subject, has 
there been used by them due diligence in the collection of the existing rates ? 

In my opinion there has. 

3827. Have they in the process of collecting the rates, more especially in the 

■county of Galway, had recourse to the aid of military force, going to the extent, in 
some instances, even of artillery ? ' 

The military" have been called out in two Unions in the county of Galway, the 
Union of Galway and the Union of Gort ; I am not aware whether in those cases 
they were accompanied by artillery. 

3828. If the rates have been collected to the maximum power of paying, and 
if, subject to that payment, a considerable portion of the land has been thrown 
out of cultivation, do you conceive that within those Unions with which you are 
acquainted, you will have the means of raising more in the ensuing year than has 
been raised in the last year 1 

No-; in my opinion the means would be less, because the fund from which the 
rate is paid would be probably diminished. 

3829. The Union of Westport is within your jurisdiction ? 

It is. 



3830. You are aware that in the papers before Parliament there is a statement 
of the sub-applotment of the Union of Westport in the course of last year, show- 
ing the amount chargeable upon the different Electoral Divisions ? 

Yes. 



3831. The poundage of expenses in the last year varied from Clare Island, 
41s. 9 id. in the pound, to Killmeena, 8s. 7\d. in the pound ; and the poundage 
of rates varied from 6 s. 4 \d. in the Electoral Division of Kilmaclasser, to 3 s. 7 Id. 
in the Electoral Division of Westport; do you think that in any one of those 
cases, in the Union of Westport, you could have raised a 2 s. rate in aid upon 
the Union, for the assistance of the higher charged Electoral Divisions r 
I should think not. 
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/>. Boutbc, Esq. 3832. The Committee have also before them similar statistics from the Union 

of Galway, which is also within your jurisdiction ; the poundage rate varies con- 

iGth March 1849. s i c lerably in that in like manner; do you think you could have levied a 2s. rate 
4 in aid within that Union upon any of those Electoral Divisions ? 

I think it is possible that a 2 s. rate might be levied in the Electoral Division 
of the town of Galway. 

3833. What is the valuation of the Electoral Division of Galway? 

The valuation is about 44,000 /. 

3834. Then 2 s. upon that would be 4,400 l. ? 

Yes. 

3835. Do you conceive that 10 per cent, or a 2 s. rate levied to the utmost 
upon the town of Galway, could- have been adequate to provide for the deficiency 
in the remaining portion of the Union, so as to supply the wants of the Union ? 

Certainly not. 

3836. Independently of its inadequacy to those w'ants, do you think that you 
could have felt any very great confidence in the power of enforcing a 2 s. rate in 
aid in the town of Galway, in addition to the rate which was -required for 
itself? 

I think there would have been found very considerable difficulty. 

3837. Do you think that the difficulty would have gone the length, not only of 
rendering the collection of the 2 s. rate difficult, but of endangering the collection 
of the rate that was required for that Electoral Division itself? 

I think it would have been more difficult to have raised it ; supposing the rate 
required for that Electoral Division to have been 3 s., and that there was super- 
induced upon that a 2 s. rate for the Union at large, it would have been more 
difficult to collect this 5 s. rate than a 3 s. rate. 

3838. The whole amount of the new rate, and the arrears in the course of col- 
lection for the year ending September 1848, being 5,7807. in the Electoral Divi- 
sion of Galway, it appears that in that year the arrear remaining uncollected on 
the 29th of September 1848 was 2,763/. ; do the observations which you have 
heretofore made as to the efficient collection of the rate, apply to the efficient 
collection of the rate in Galway as well as in other places ? 

Yes ; there were local circumstances attending the collection in the •'Electoral 
Division of Galway, which operated to swell the balance of arrears at the time 
when the new rate was struck ; the collector had made default, and had collected 
money for which he had not given account ; and this amount was returned as 
arrears, though it had in point of fact been paid ; so that that amount of arrear 
appearing as uncollected, at the time of striking the new rate, cannot be taken as 
an amount of irrecoverable rate, or of rate of which there was any very great diffi- 
culty in the collection, because a great portion of it had, in fact, been paid. 

3839. The arrear remaining uncollected in September 1847 was 3,536/., and 
in September 1848 it was 2,763/. ; so that, making allowance for the circumstance 
you have mentioned, there was a considerable arrear outstanding at that time, was 
there not ? 

Yes. 

3840. If there are considerable arrears remaining outstanding of a former rate, 
should you look with any hope to the collection of a sum of 4,000/., namely, a 2,s. 
rate upon the town of Galway ? 

I do not think that the existence of those arrears would interfere with the 
opinion which I have previously expressed, that a 2s. rate could be collected on 
the town of Galway. 

3841. Supposing the 4,000/. collected, would that have provided a fund upon 
which you could have relied for the relief of the destitution of the whole Union of 
Galway ? 

Certainly not. 

•3842.. Can you tell the Committee the amount of the extra funds which were 
required to be applied last year in the Union Of Galway? 

I cannot, without reference to official documents. 

3843. Assuming 
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3843. Assuming that the amount advanced for the Union last year by the 
Government and the British Association was 23,993/., and assuming further' that 
a rate of 2 s. could have .been levied in the town of Galway, and that the whole of 
it was paid, does uot it follow, that even assuming that to be paid, you would only 
have a provision of 4,000/. to meet an excess of expenditure of 24,000/. ? 

Yes, I think those figures will show that result. 



it. Buurke, Bsq. 

1 6th Match 1S49. 



3844. Therefore, in round numbers, a 2 s, rate would, only approach to 4,000 /. 
out of 24,000 /., or one-sixth of the whole ? 

Yes, assuming the destitution to. remain the same. 



3845. Take the Clifden Union ; is there any Electoral Division in the Clifden 
Union which, in your judgment, would be equal to bear a Union rate of 2 s. ? 

No. 



3846.. Is there any one that would be able to bear a Union rate in aid of the 
other part of the distressed Electoral Divisions to any amount whatever, supposing 
the distress this year to be the same as it was last year ? 

I think, not. In fixing the amount of rates at. present, assessed upon the dif- 
ferent Electoral Divisions of the Clifden Union, the Guardians had regard not 
only to the wants of the destitute poor of the district, but also to the means that, 
in their judgment, they conceived the rate-payers had for discharging their 
liabilities. 

3847. It appears,, that during the last year the sum of 17,666 /. was required 
ab extra to keep the poor of Clifden alive ; was more expended than the circum- 
stances of the case required ? 

I should say not. I conceive, however, that there will be less, perhaps, spent 
there this year than there was last. 

3848. Will the reduction be to any considerable extent ? 

I do not think it would be to any considerable; extent. 



3849. Why do yo.u think it will he at all less this year than last ? 

I think that the machinery of the Poor Law Extension Act is more perfect this 
year than it was last year in that Union. 

3850. Will the difference of prices make any difference in the expense ? 

Between the two years I do not think there is a great difference in the price of 

food ; there was in the previous year; 

3851. Then the case as to the Clifden and the Westport Union stands thus : in 
Westport there was the sum of 21,000 l. required ab extra to keep, the people alive, 
and there was 17,6.66./. required in the Union of Clifden to keep them alive, and 
in neither of those Unions do you conceive that anything could be gained under 
a 2 s. Union rate in aid ; is that the case ? 

Yes, I think it is. 

3852.. With respect to Castlebar, it appears that in Castlebar, the amount that 
was applied ab extra for the relief of the poor was 21,690/. beyond the rate raised ; 
now, is it your belief that any of the Electoral Divisions of Castlebar would be 
able to bear a rate in aid of 2 s., or any lesser amount ? 

I believe there would be found very great difficulty in collecting it, and that 
probably a smaller amount would be collected if a 5 s. rate were put into collection, 
than a 3 s. rate. I think the same principle would apply to all those distressed 
Unions, namely, that the Guardians have already struck as large an amount of 
rate as they conceived was collectable. 

3853. Assuming that as much was imposed as could reasonably be imposed 
with a view to the efficiency of the collection, and the getting the largest amount 
of rate paid up as distinguished from the amount imposed, you do not think that 
any adequate provision could be made within the district with which you are 
connected /excluding Loughrea for the present), to support those people by a 2 s. 
Union rate in aid of the Electoral Divisions ? 

Excluding Loughrea, I think not. 

3854. Some questions have been put to you on the subject of the valuation ; 
it appears upon the face of the Parliamentary Papers in relation to a Union not 
within your jurisdiction, the Union of Kilrusli, that a Government officer, reporting 

(19- 12.): 3 c 4 upon 
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upon tho condition of that Union, states, that the property which upon a fixed 
valuation made before the potato failure was rated at 60,0001, he considers at 
the present moment to he only worth 40,000 1. ; now, without asking you whether 
a proportionate reduction should he made from the rated value of the property 
within your own district, do you consider that the present valuation is or is not 
generally above the actual value by the year ? 

I think it is certainly above the actual letting value, because there is hardly any 
demand in the district now for the occupation of land. 

3855. It is above the value, calculated by the same rules which directed tho 

valuation at the time it was made r . - ■ 

Not exactly • because the direction was to ascertain the Jetting value, taking 
one year with another, and I understand the question to be, the value at the present 
time. 

3856. Do you consider the present value of the land in produce, as well as the 

letting value, to be very considerably less than what it was when the valuation was. 
originally made P A . . , . . 

I consider the value, both with regard to produce and with regard to the letting, 
value at the present moment, to be very considerably less than it was when most 
of those valuations were made. 

3857. In the 64th clause of the Poor Law Act of the 1st & 2d Victoria, the- 
principle of the valuation is stated to he the rent at which, one year with another, 
the lands might, in their actual state, be reasonably expected to let from year to 
year, the probable annual cost of repairs and insurances, and other expenses, 
(if any), and all rates, taxes and public charges (if any), except tithes, being paid 
by the tenant; now, supposing that in making a new valuation you found a. 
maximum rate imposed of 5 s. though not collected, do you consider that the rate 
which was so imposed ought to be deducted from the letting value ? 

Yes ; such is my interpretation of the Act. 

3858. Supposing that a 2s. rate in aid was also imposed, although it might fail 
to he collected, do you think that ought also, under the construction of this Act, 
to he deducted ? 

Yes, I should think it ought ; it appears to me very much a legal question ; but 
from the interpretation I put upon those words, from the omission of the words 
“ p a id by the tenant,” or any thing to that effect, I should rather suppose that 
that would he the duty of the Revisor of the valuation ; hut it is a matter of 
legal interpretation upon which I have considerable hesitation in giving anything, 
like a determined opinion ; I am only putting myself, for the present, in the 
position of the Valuator, and if I had that section of the Act before me, I should 
he disposed to think that it was the amount of the last rate assessed that I was to- 
deduct from the gross valuation of the tenement. 

3859. Would not a person applying to become a tenant of a farm, in cal- 
culatino- the amount of rates and outgoings of various sorts which he would fairly 
consider he was to pay, put down half the rate ? 

Certainly the tenant would. 

3860. Therefore, would not the rent he would give be proportionably larger 
if he were permitted to deduct one-lialf of any particular rate from his rent ? 

Yes, I think, as between landlord and tenant, such would probably be the case- 

386 1. Would not that have an effect upon the letting value of such a tenement ? 

Yes, I think it would, doubtless. 

3862. But is it the state of the law that there would be in every instance, 
one-lialf deducted from the rent, or is it not rather the fact, that it is a poundage 
with reference to which the proportion between the rent and the valuation de- 
termines the apportionment of the rate between the landlord and the tenant ? 

It is so ; I understood the words “ half the rent,” in the foregoing question, as. 
implying the legal deduction. 

3863. Is it not the law that the tenant, in the. first place, shall be responsible 
for the payment of the poor-rate? 

Yes ; a tenant above 4-Z. a year. 

3864. Will 
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3864. Will lie get any deduction of the half, until he has paid his rent for that 
year to his landlord ? 

That appears to me a question of the conduct of landlords in their dealings with 
their tenants. 



R. Bourke, Esq. 
l6th March 1849. 



3865. Is that the usual practice? 

I am disposed to think that the practice is very various, hut that most land- 
lords, if the receipt of the poor-rate collector is produced to them, will allow it in 
the rent, or any proportion of the rent, that they receive. 

3866. Is it not the fact that a great majority of the tenants in Ireland have 
not paid their rents for the last year or two r 

I really cannot answer that question. 

3867. You have stated that a considerable portion of the land in those Unions 
that you have been describing has been actually left without cultivation ; will 
you be so good as to describe, as far as you can, generally, the nature and descrip- 
tion of the land which has been so abandoned ? 

I think that in general the land so abandoned in the county of Mayo is land 
of an ordinary average good quality, which has been previously occupied by 
tenants ; some holding under lease, some holding as tenants at will, who have been 
enabled to save a sufficient amount of money to emigrate. 



3868. So that, in fact, it is land upon which the tenant has been most thriving, 
that has been in effect abandoned, according to your statement ? 

I do not know that I should be justified in saying “ upon which the tenant 
has been most thriving,” but certainly upon which there was heretofore a thriving 
class of tenants, who were enabled to save sufficient money to leave the country ; 
and there is also another description of land which has been abandoned from the 
extreme poverty of the holders, who have ceased to occupy it, for the purpose of 
receiving relief from the poor-rates. 

3869. In the case of the former description of lands upon which the tenant 
has been enabled, at least, to save so much as to enable him to emigrate, has there 
been any difficulty experienced in finding new tenants for that description of lands 1 

There has been ; and a difficulty still exists. 



3870. Whether offered in large lots or in small ? 

It has not been always very easy to put it into large farms, because the whole 
of a tract of land might not have been simultaneously abandoned ; some tenants 
might have gone, and it might be difficult for the landlord to throw all the holdings 
into one, and to make a large farm of it. 

3871. Supposing it had been practicable so to enlarge some portion of the 
holdings, by throwing several small holdings into one, would it have been most 
easy for the landlord to find a new tenant for the more enlarged holding, or to find 
tenants for the smaller holdings in the estate in which they were before r 

In the present state of circumstances in the county of Mayo, and a large 
portion of the county of Galway, I do not think that the owners of land can find 
tenants for either large or small farms. 

3872. You were understood to say that you considered, as regarded the Galway 
Union, and Unions in the same condition, that the distress in the present year 
was equal, and was likely in the coming summer to be equal, to the distress in the 
same season in last year ? 

Such is my opinion. 

3873. Will you have the goodness to state the foundation of your opinion, 
whether it refers to diminished means, to increased population, or to greater 
difficulty in obtaining food, or to any other cause ? 

I think it chiefly arises from a greater number of persons being thrown entirely 
upon the rates, by reason of the total loss of their means of subsistence during the 
past year ; during the former years the process of destitution had not gone so fai- 
ns in' this year ; there w-as a very considerable failure of the potato in the last 
year as well as in the former one, and a great number of persons who were not 
last year applicants for relief have become so this year. 

3874. Do you think that that is the consequence of their having exhausted the 
capital which they might in former years have possessed (meaning by “ capital 
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R. Bourke, Esq. any tiling convertible into money, as well as actual money), or that it arises from 
the failure of the crops not having been so extreme in previous years as in the 
1 6 th March 18 49 . ]ast year ? 

I attribute it to the exhaustion of their capital, and means in their endeavour 
to procure subsistence by means of the potato last year. 

3875. Then you consider that a considerable portion of the rates and public 
cesses which were paid in the past year, were paid not out of the produce of the 
land solely, but also out of the capital which the rate-payer might at that time 
have had ? 

I have very little doubt that such was the case, but I do not know that that 
bears immediately upon the subject of the increased destitution. I do not 
suppose that the class of persons who are now in receipt of relief from the rates 
were those who formerly paid rates out of capital, but such payments may be the 
cause of an increased amount of present destitution. 

3876. Do you believe that the population has increased or diminished, for 
instance, in the Galway Union, in the course of the last year? 

I think the population has diminished very considerably. 

3877. Has it diminished from mortality or from emigration, or from both ? 

From both causes. 

3878. As regards the price of food, do yon think that there is a marked 
difference in the price of food this year as compared with what it was last year? 

No, I do not think there is. 

3879. Is not the price of potatoes and oats, and Indian corn and wheat, con- 
siderably lower this year than it was last ? 

As regards the price of Indian corn, which is the only food of the people at the 
present time, there is a slight reduction of the price ; but I understood the question 
to be whether there was any considerable reduction. I do not think that the 
reduction is considerable. 

3880. Do you think that there is at the present season more or less land in 
those parts under cultivation than there was last year ? 

In my opinion there is less. 

3881. To what do you chiefly attribute that circumstance ? 

I should be disposed to attribute it to the increased poverty of the occupiers of 
the soil, which disabled them from the purchase of seed, and also to the smaller 
amount of green crops sown last year, which has prevented a larger breadth 
of grain from being sown this season in consequence of the land not being 
manured. 

3882. Then the want of capital you consider to be the predominating cause of 
that difference of cultivation ? 

Yes, in the case of the lands that continue cultivated ; but it must not be 
forgotten that there is a portion of land unoccupied, and deserted in point of fact, 
which will increase the disproportion between the land cultivated this year and 
last year. 

3883. But still, last year, or in previous years, if land had been so abandoned, 
would there not have been tenants ready to undertake the adventure of tilling it ? 

I think there would have been in previous years. 

3884. While they had capital P 

Yes. 

3885. You have stated, that in your judgment the population has considerably 
diminished in the period to which your evidence refers ; in your opinion, has the 
capital of the country diminished in a greater degree than the population has 
diminished ? 

I should say that it had, in a greater proportion ; but it is difficult to form an 
accurate opinion as to the proportion. 

3886. If the fact should be, that capital has diminished in a larger proportion 
than the population has diminished, will not the condition of the labouring class 
be worse, notwithstanding the reduction of the population, than it was ante- 
cedently ? 

I should say so, beyond all doubt. 

3887. Do 
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3887. Do you conceive that the indisposition which there exists to take arable Bourke, Esq. 

lands at fair rents, say, such rents as the Poor Law valuation, when fairly made, r fT - , 

is well founded on the part of the farmers at the present moment ? * io th ward) 18 49. 

I think, if I were a farmer, I should not be indisposed to invest in land in 
Connaught. 

3888. You would not be deterred by an apprehension of that burthen of public 
rates, or by fears, caused by the late potato failures, that the land had deteriorated 
in its productive power ? 

No ; I have no reason to suppose that the land has deteriorated in the least in 
its productive power. 

3889. As regards the public rates and taxes, what should you say? 

I still adhere to my former answer, that I do not think I should be deterred 
from ta kin g lands by the fear of the public rates ; but it is only right to say, that 
I believe the general panic which prevails with regard to rates has affected Jke 
market-value of farms in Connaught. 

3890. Do not you think that fixing a maximum rate would affect that panic ? 

I think it would. 

3891. Which panic you consider to exist in an exaggerated degree, in the minds 
of the people of the country ? 

I think it does. 

3892. With respect to grass-lands, do you conceive that the grass-lands of 
different qualities in the West of Ireland are as well stocked this year as they 
have been in previous years ? 

Certainly not. 

3893. Will you have the goodness to describe any causes which you have 
observed of that difference ? 

I believe the chief cause to be, that the occupying tenants and others have 
been obliged to part with their stock to meet their necessary engagements, and 
have not been able to replace them. 

3894. On the good lands, has it come to your knowledge that there has been 
a great deal of robbery committed ? 

Yes ; there has been a very great increase in the robbery of sheep in many 
parts of the district over which I am Inspector. 

3895. You consider that the capital of the grazing farmers has been considerably 
diminished within the last two years ; do you think there is reason to apprehend 
that any further diminution of their capital is likely to take place, according to 
the present prospects of the country, in the coming summer ? 

Y es ; I fear that the same causes are likely to continue producing the same 
effects. 

3896. What causes ? 

I fear that the general poverty, and the want of capital to invest in the profitable 
improvement of land or the profitable occupation of land, will continue to produce 
a diminution in the amount of stock. 

3897. Have there been many sales within your knowledge of the stock of 
farmers and of occupiers of land for the poor-rate ? 

Yes, a considerable number. 

3898. There is a case reported to Parliament, in which it is stated that a con- 
siderable landed proprietor had been left in the possession of only one milch cow 
for the support of his children, and that that was sold under a civil bill decree ; 
that it was redeemed by a friend as an act of charity, and given back to its original 
owner ; and that the day after it had been so redeemed, it was sold for the poor’s 
rate ; was that occurrence within your district ? 

I cannot speak positively to the fact, but I believe it was. 

3899. It is also stated, that in many instances the goats of the small occupiers 
have been sold for the poor’s rate ; is not the sale of the goat the greatest mark of 
misery and destitution amongst the smaller occupiers in Ireland ? 

I believe that their chief comfort would depend upon the power of being able 
to retain the milk of the goat. 

(19. 12.) 3 d 2 3900. It 
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3900. It is the smallest possession in the way of live stock that the Irish peasant 
can have ? 

It is. 

3901. The sale of that is consequently a proof of the entire exhaustion of the 
resources of those parties ? 

It may be so. 

3902. In any case has the bedding of the poor people been sold ? 

I do not know personally of any such case having taken place ; I have heard of 
it, but I have been led to suppose that it is not considered legal. 

3903. Is it your opinion, that many persons who still remain in the occupation 
of lands have the prospect of being unable to continue the cultivation of those 
lands, and to hold on 1 

The question seems to me to involve the consideration whether they have 
capital. 

3904. From your general view of the poverty of that district, is it your opinion 
that in the course of the next year a great many more people will be obliged to 
abandon their occupations, and to give up the cultivation of the land, for want of 
capital, or from the pressure of the rates ? 

I am not prepared to state that ; I believe that it is very likely that there will 
be a large emigration of farmers from those provinces of Connaught this year, in 
the same manner that there was last year. 

3905. That emigration of farmers will be an emigration of persons who have 
capital sufficient, if they choose to remain and cultivate the land ? 

Just so. 

3906. That, of course, will be an abstraction of capital, as well as of population ? 

Yes. 

3907. And in a greater degree of capital than of population, in proportion ? 

Probably so ; but I do not find it very easy to strike a relative proportion be- 
tween the amount of capital and the amount of population. 

3908. Will not it be so if those men take away a larger capital individually 
than the average amount of capital held by persons holding land, or if those people 
who thus go are larger capitalists than those who are likely to remain ? 

It is not very easy to answer that question. The emigrants are undoubtedly 
capitalists, because they have the means of paying their way, but they leave behind 
them persons who are much larger capitalists, and, on the other hand, they leave 
behind them also persons who have much less capital. 

3909. Are not the farms in that district generally very small ? 

Yes. 

3910. Do you find amongst those remaining any indisposition to enlarge their 
farms in consequence of the abandonment of the farms of their neighbours ? 

Yes, there is a great indisposition to that effect. 

3911. Do not you believe that, independently of apprehensions arising from the 
increase of the rates, there is also a disposition on the part of the farmers to abstain 
from the cultivation of their farms, from an impression that from their smallness, 
and from the loss of the potato, they cannot be made productive ? 

It has not come under my knowledge that such a reason has influenced the 
fanners ; I think it very desirable that it should. 

3912. Do you imagine that those lands which were abandoned by farmers with 
a little capital, who have emigrated, are likely to be taken by other farmers of 
equal capital ? 

No, I think that under present circumstances they are likely to remain unte- 
nanted altogether. 

3913. With respect to the answer you gave as to the robberies, and the diminu- 
tion of stock upon grass farms, did you intend to confine it to small farms ? 

No, I did not; I intended to include all classes of farms. 

3914. Should you apply that answer to the farms in Roscommon, and the grass- 
lands of Galway and Mayo ? 

I do 
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I do not know that there is a very perceptible diminution in the stock upon the 
farms in the county of Galway, between Louglirea and Tuam ; they are much above 
the average size of most of the farms in Connaught. 

3915. Do you conceive that the holders of those farms have as large an amount 
of stock upon their farms this season as they generally have ? 

I have reason to believe that they have not. 

3916. Do you happen to be aware of any large farms that have been surrendered 
without any stock upon them ? 

No, I am not aware of any large farms ; I am aware of a large extent of 
country, comprising a considerable number of small holdings that have now been 
for 18 months completely abandoned and deserted, without anything upon them. 

3917. Are those grass farms ? 

No ; they used to be tillage lands. 

3918. With respect to the inferior class of grazing farmers, are you acquainted 
with any mountain lands which are held by tenants, which mountains are capable, 
during a part of the year, of feeding a considerable quantity of cattle or sheep ? 

Yes, in the Clifden Union there is a great deal of such land. 

3919. Are you aware whether there has been a great diminution of stock upon 
those lands in the last year ? 

Most marked. 

3920. Are there such mountains to a large extent, not only in the Clifden 
Union, but also in parts of Galway and of Clare, which you have visited r 

Yes, I have visited Clare, but it is not in my district ; there are such districts, 
particularly in the county of Galway, adjoining Clifden ; I speak of the whole of 
that western district. 

3921. On the eastern and southern side of Galway are there such mountains in 
the Union of Gort ? 

Yes, there are, in those portions which bound the county of Clare. 

3922. Is not the stock which they feed lowland stock, in many cases ; besides 
the stock belonging to the tenants of those mountains, do not they also take in 
stock from the lowlands, to feed for the summer, which mode of farming is 
extremely profitable and convenient to the lowland farmer, as well as to the 
mountain farmer ? 

Yes; I have understood that they do take in a large quantity of stock as 
graziers ; young stock especially. 

3923. The diminution of the stock, then, upon those mountains, must be a 
considerable loss to the capital of the country ? 

Certainly ; any diminution of the stock must, of course, be a considerable loss 
to the country. 

3924. Is not much of this stock also young stock, which ultimately would 
replace the stock upon the richer pasture lands ? 

Yes ; a large quantity of cattle fed in that way is young stock. 

3925. Do you consider that the condition of the large grazing farmers in the 
district with which you are acquainted has been much deteriorated by the present 
state of things ? 

I consider that the amount of their capital, as represented by their live stock, 
has been very considerably diminished, and I think that that involves necessarily 
a diminution of their prosperity. 

3926. Do you consider that deterioration in the value of their stock to arise 
from the distress prevailing in those parts of Ireland, or do you consider it to arise 
from general causes over the united empire ? 

I do not confine it to one particular cause ; I should think that the general 
depreciation of stock, and the bad description of the harvest during the past year, 
have certainly combined to influence the condition of those fanners. 

3927. To what class of farmers does your last answer refer ? 

In speaking of large grazing-farmers, I alluded to persons who hold land of 
their own, and feed stock of their own upon it. 

(19. 12.) 3 D 3 3928. Good 
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3928. Good land ? 

Yes. 

3929. That does not apply to mountain land? 

No; the stock on mountain lands is generally stock taken in to graze. 

3930. You have stated that the amount of stock upon the mountain lands has 
considerably diminished ; to what do you attribute that diminution ; does it not 
arise from other causes than the want of capital among the actual tenants of those 
mountains ? 

In some years the farmers upon those mountains have been in the habit of 
taking in cattle to graze. I think that the diminution may be attributed to two 
causes ; in the first place, the diminution of the stock of the lowland farmer, who 
is in the habit of sending up his cattle to be grazed there, and perhaps also to the 
fear of the poor-rates upon those lands being unpaid. 

3931. The farmer whose young stock was frequently fed for a considerable part 
of the year upon those mountains, had of course nothing to do with the rate 
with which those mountains were chargeable ? 

No. 

3932. Are many of those mountains held under common leases, or common 
holdings ? 

I am not very familar with the tenures. 

3933. The farmers were unwilling to trust their stock upon those lands for fear 
that they would be seized for rates due upon those lands ? 

I state that as a matter of opinion, not as a fact that has come to my certain 
knowledge. 

3934. If those poor tenants’ crops of potatoes have failed, it is probable that 
they have no capital whatever with which to pay rates ? 

Yes ; it is very probable. 

3935. In fact there is a large arrear of rates due upon the mountain districts, 
is there not, almost in all the West of Ireland ? 

I should not say that there is a larger proportion of arrears of rate upon those 
mountain districts than elsewhere. 

3936. Is there not all through Clifden ? 

The whole of Clifden is that description of land. 

3937. Is there or is there not a large arrear of rate ? 

Not due by the occupier. 

3938. If there is not a large arrear of rate due, it must be because the poor 
have in fact been supported by charity from other quarters, not from their ability 
to support the pauperism of the country ? 

The rates have not supported the pauperism of the country. 

3939. And those fates have been collected to the utmost amount to which 
they could be collected ? 

Such is my opinion. 

3940. Is it not the same in Ballina and in Westport, also mountain districts ? 

Yes. 

3941. Are the Committee to understand your opinion, upon the whole, to be, 
that as lands have been thrown out of cultivation, and the capital of farmers of 
all classes has been greatly diminished, and as pastoral farms also have been con- 
siderably deteriorated, it is not possible that in those districts the property of the 
country can support the pauperism in the coming year, without some extraneous 
aid ? 

I think I have before stated that, in my opinion, the rateable property 
could not. 

3942. But the whole of those mountains are rateable property ? 

They are. 

3943. The Union of Gort is within your jurisdiction ? 

It is. 

3944. In 
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to the Treasury by the Poor Law Commissioners, there is this statement “ The ’ 

large extent of waste land and uncultivated land indicates diminished resources l6th March l8 49- 

for the payment of rates, whilst the continually increasing number of persons : — 

without employment, or the supporting members of whom have left the country, 

evidences the certainty of additional demands thereon.” In that passage, the 
increase of waste lands is stated to be evidence of diminished resources, and to be 
a future source of increased demand upon the poor-rate ; does your own know- 
ledge confirm that observation ? 

Yes ; a large proportion of the land in the Gort Union has become waste by 
reason of the evictions upon it from the non-payment of rent, and, I think, the 
non-payment of rent may be taken to be evidence of the diminished means 
referred to in the question. 

3945. Do you think that the outstanding arrear of rates upon some of those 
waste lands interposes an obstacle to the cultivation of those lands in the present 
year ? 

I have very little doubt of it. There is not a very large outstanding arrear 
upon the waste lands in the Gort Union. 

3946. As far as there is, the in- coming tenant would be liable to those rates? 

Yes. 

3947. Supposing that, in addition to the existing rate, there was a further 
liability to a Union rate in aid, would not that be an additional discouragement 
to the cultivation of those waste lands ? 

Yes ; I should think it most probably would. 

3948. Supposing those outstanding arrears to be of a fixed and known amount, 
and supposing a deduction were made on their account from the value of the land 
at the time of the bargain with the owner, is there any reason why they should 
form an obstacle to the letting of the land ? 

No; if the proprietor agreed to pay the arrears upon the lands before he let 
them, it would not influence the taking of them by a tenant. 

3949. Do you think that the proprietors in those districts, to which reference 
has been made, have the means of paying up all the arrears which may be due 
upon lands which are thrown upon their hands ? 

I think that a great majority of them, in the county of Mayo, have not the 
means. 

3950. With respect to the Ballina Union, there is the following observation 
with respect to waste lands in the Report of Mr. Hamilton, the temporary Poor 
Law Inspector : — “ A considerable portion of the Union was quite unproductive last 
August, and in many cases has been so for the last two and even three years ; in 
fact, there are thousands of acres which were formerly occupied and cultivated 
which have now more the appearance of having been devastated by an enemy 
than anything else I can compare them to. The best paid landlords have not 
generally received one-half of their rentals. Some have not received as much as 
would pay their poor-rates, county-cess and rent-charge.” Does that consist with 
your present knowledge and observation in relation to those waste lands ? 

Yes, to a great extent it does. 

3951. Are there any circumstances in the present state of those districts that 
would lead you to imagine that the lands so described either will or can be pro- 
fitably cultivated in the present current year ? 

No. 

3952. Supposing matters remain unchanged rebus sic stantibus, do you think 
that the waste lands now rateable will be increased in value, or diminished ? 

I think it is very probable that they will be increased. 

3953. With respect to the comparative value of land at the present moment, 
and at the period when the valuations were made, can you give the Committee 
any idea of the difference which has taken place between the value of the land 
upon which those valuations were founded, and the actual value at the present 
time, in the district with which you are acquainted ? 

It is almost impossible at the present moment to fix what the letting value of 
(19.12.) 3d4 land 
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land is in the district of Connaught, because there is absolutely no demand for it, 
and I do not know any other element from which you can fix the value of land 
than the demand. 

3954. Assuming a rate of 5 s. in the pound upon the valuations that were 
originally made, have you any means of estimating what poundage that sum would 
constitute upon the value of land at the present moment ? 

It is impossible to state what the value of land at the present moment is, other- 
wise than by referring to existing valuations. 

3955. But the existing valuations, you have said, do not represent the actual 

value of the land, but are very much above it '? . 

That is my opinion; but I have no means of forming an opinion of what the 
real lettino- value of land at the present moment is ; I can, however, state generally, 
that I belfeve it to be very considerably less than that at which the valuation was 
fixed. 

3956. Generally speaking, you consider the Poor Law valuation to be greatly 
above the actual value of the land in those parts of Ireland at present ? 

Greatly above the actual letting value. 

3957. The value upon which the rate was intended to be assessed ? 

Yes. 

3958. Then would the conclusion from that be, that any rate such as os. in the 

pound or 2 s. in the pound would, in point of fact, form a very much heavier 
poundage upon the actual value of the land than such a rate denotes when 
estimated by the Poor Law valuations ? . 

I believe it would in a great many cases, and that in others it would not. 
Where lands have not been thrown up, but still continue in the occupation of 
solvent tenants, their value remains undisturbed, and of course a 5 s. rate struck 
now would not form a larger poundage rate than when struck upon a former 
valuation ; but such would not be the case with lands which have been thrown up, 
or upon which tenants have not paid their rent. It is not, therefore, very easy to 
give a general answer to that question. 

3959. But applying it to a particular case, taking the Kilrush Union, in which 
it is stated that the former valuation of 60,000/. has fallen down to 40,000/,, 
would not a 5s. rate upon the former valuation be practically equal to a rate of 
7 s. 6 c/. upon the existing value ? 

Assuming the facts to be as stated, such would be the case. 

3960. There has been no re-valuation of Unions in Mayo since the years 1839 
and 1840? 

I believe not. 

3961. From that time has not there been a general depreciation in the value 

of land ? , - . 

I cannot say of my own knowledge, because I was not acquainted with the 
district till the last two or three years ; but I believe it is perfectly well known. 

3962. Has there not been a depreciation in the value of the produce of land 
since that time ? 

I believe the price of corn has fallen considerably. 

3963. And even of cattle ? 

During the present year, certainly, but not in the previous year. 

3964. When we talk of a rate of 5 5. in the pound, does not it properly mean 
5s. upon the clear produce of the land, according to the directions given for the 
valuation? 

Not altogether ; if the letting value is taken upon the usual principles upon 
which the rent is determined, it ought to be upon one-third of the produce of the 
land, supposing the produce to be divided into three parts, which was, I believe, 
the general way of calculating rents in Ireland ; in that respect the letting value 
would only represent one-third of the produce. 

3965. Five shillings in the pound ought to signify one-fourth of the full letting 
value ? 



Yes. 



3966. Do 
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3966. Do you conceive that a 5 s. rate, under present circumstances, and tlie R. Bomle, Etq. 
circumstances which have prevailed for some time past, and are likely to prevail igth j^ h lg 
for some time to come, practically means one-fourth of the letting value of the * 

land ? 

No I think my previous answer would explain that ; it cannot now be deter- 
mined what the letting value of land in Connaught is, because there is no demand 
for- it. 

3967. But it must be a larger proportion than one-fourth? 

Probably. 

3968. You consider that in a great part of Connaught the letting value of land 

is nil ? ' 

I do ; there is no basis upon which to fix any value. 

3969. Are there not other causes besides the poor-rate which deter occupiers 
from hiring land ; the question alludes to local taxation r 

Yes, there are, and other circumstances also, such as the depreciated value of 
agricultural produce. 

3970. What proportion do you conceive, generally speaking, in Ireland, the rent 
bears to the gross produce ? 

I have always understood that it bore one-third ; but rents vary very much in 
different parts of Ireland, and it is difficult to form a judgment upon that. 

3971. In former times, in England, it used to be said that the rent ought to be 
one-third of the gross produce ; are you of opinion that that which was in former 
times the dictum in England, has of late years been applicable in Ireland ; that is 
to say, that the rent should be one-third of the gross produce ? 

Such is my opinion ; but I do not know that my opinion is worth very much 
upon this subject, because I have not had much experience. 

3972. Probably you are aware that in England the opinion now is, that the rent 
is not one-third of the gross produce, but that it does not constitute more than 
one-fiftli of the gross produce ? 

I was not aware of that. 

3973. In the case of a tenant who pays one-tliird of his gross produce in rent, 
he of course retains two-thirds of it to himself; that is to say, if lie pays 1 /. rent, 
he retains 21. to himself? 

Yes, for the expenses of his farm and other purposes. 

3974. When you speak of a rate being 1 s. or 2 5. or 5 s. in the pound, do you 
mean that it is 1$. or 2s. or 5 s., in reference to the 1 1. which he pays of rent, 
and not to the 2 1. which he retains ? 

Certainly. 

3975. In cases where the tenant retains 21. in his own hands, as against the IL 
which he pays as rent, if he pays a rate of 5s. in the pound (according to an erro- 
neous phraseology), he pays that 5s. out of the 21. which he has retained ? 

Not altogether in Ireland, because he is allowed to make a deduction from his 
rent. 

3976. But if he paid the whole, and had no claim upon his landlord for the 
reimbursement of a portion of it, the 5s. would come out of the 21. which he has 
retained ? 

Yes. 

3977. But if, as in England, you consider the rent as only one-fifth part of the 
produce, does not the tenant retain in his hands 4 1., as against 1/., which he pays 
to the landlord ? 

Yes. 

3978. Supposing those two propositions to be true, that in the one case the 
rent is one-third of the produce, and that in the other case the rent is one-fifth 
of the produce, it follows, that in the former case the tenant retains in his hands 
21., whereas in the latter case he retains in his hands 4 1.1 

He retains a larger proportion in his hands, doubtless, when there is only one- 
fifth applicable for rent. 

(19. 12.) 3 E 3979. Does * 
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3979. Does it not follow from that, that when you talk of a rate (according to 
the erroneous phraseology) of 5s. in the pound, the incidence of such a rate is 
exactly twice as heavy in a country where the farmer retains in his hands only 
two-thirds of the gross produce, as it is in those countries where he retains 
four-fifths of the gross produce; in the one case, has he not to take the 5s. out 
of 21., whereas in the other case he has to take it out of 4/. ? 

Yes ; it appears that in the one case he has to take it out of two-thirds of the 
whole produce, and in the other case out of four-fifths. 

3980. If we are right in supposing that in Ireland the rent of land is one-third 
of the produce, and that in England it is only one-fifth of the produce, does it 
not follow from that, that when we talk of a rate of any given amount per pound, 
the incidence of that given rate is exactly twice as heavy in Ireland as it is in 
England, because in the one case it comes out of 21., and in the other case it 
comes out of 4 /. ? 

It is heavier in the proportion of two-thirds against four-fifths. 

3981. Is not it heavier in the proportion, that in the one case it comes out of 
the sum of 21., whereas in the other case it comes out of the sum of 47 ? 

I think it is. 

3982. In the former case, where he retains in his hands only two-thirds of the 
produce, does it not fall with exactly double the weight which it does in a country 
where he retains four-fifths of the produce ? 

It falls in the proportion of two-thirds to four-fifths. 

3983. Is such the case when the landlord pays half the rate ? 

No. 

3984. By the hypothesis put to you, would not the circumstance of the land- 
lord paying half the rate, exactly bring about an equality ? 

It would, supposing the landlord’s proportion to be exactly one -half. 

3985. You were understood to state that you were not very competent to form 
an opinion as to the proportion of the rent to the rate ? 

No, I am not. 

3986. Perhaps you are sufficiently informed upon that subject to be able to say 
that, so far as rich grass lands are concerned, there is a considerable difference in 
the rent, as compared with arable and other kinds of land ? 

I believe the rent is calculated upon a totally different basis. 

3987. You have stated your opinion as to the probable effect upon your district 
of a 25. rate, to be levied on the Union in aid of an Electoral Division within it; 
will you now state your opinion as to the probable effect in your district of a 
5 cl. rate in the pound, to be levied on every Union throughout Ireland in aid of 
particular Unions ? 

I think that the effect of such a 6 d. rate would be precisely the same as the 
effect of a Union rate ; that the Electoral Divisions constituting the Unions which, 
are placed under my charge, having been already taxed to the utmost amount 
which those who have the administration of the Poor Laws considered to be 
expedient or possible, very little, if any, more could be expected from the imposition 
of a 2 s. rate upon the Union, or a 6 cl. rate upon the whole district. 

3988. Then, in point of fact, a sixpenny rate so collected over the whole of 
the country, if the distressed districts have been all dealt with in the manner 
which you have described in your own jurisdiction, would be, not a national rate, 
but a rate leviable on the solvent parts of the country, for the relief of the parts 
which are insolvent? 

I believe it would. 

3989. It appears in the papers before the Committee, with respect to the 21 
most distressed Unions, that the expenditure last year to December, was 468,000/., 
and that the rate collected was 199,000/., showing a deficiency to be provided 
ab extra, if the circumstances of distress and the productiveness of the rate continue 
unchanged, of 269,000 l. ? 

It is so. 

3990. Do 
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3990. Do you consider that there will he as much required in the course of 
this next year as in the last ? 

I think there will. 

3991. Then from whatever source auxiliary aid may be required, that auxiliary 
aid for those 21 Unions will be to the amount of 269,000 1. ? 

Provided the collection is the same, which I think probably will be the case. 

3992. Are you aware that there are a great number of other Unions besides the 
21 distressed Unions, at present, which are verging on distress ; and if so, what 
effect will the imposition of the sixpenny rate have, in your opinion, upon those 
Unions ? 

I am not officially aware of the circumstances of any Unions, except those which 
have been put under my charge ; I cannot speak from any personal knowledge of 
them. 

3993. Is not there a very considerable debt due upon the Unions with which 
you are connected ? 

There is. 

3994. Will you take the Unions in succession ; is there a debt due in Ballina 
to the contractors ? 

There is a very large one. 

3995. In a Report which is before Parliament, dated the 20th of November 
1848, it is stated that the contractors refused future deliveries unless the Vice- 
Guardians bound themselves to pay for almost every article upon delivery ; are 
you aware of that fact P 

I am. 

3996. There are two contractors in that Union of the names of Gallagher and 
Malley ? 

Yes. 

3997. It appears that there is a debt due to them from that Union of 5,346/. ; 
how do you contemplate that that should be provided for ? 

There is no present prospect of providing for it. 

3998. What do you contemplate as the consequence of not making provision 
for it ? 

V ery great difficulty in obtaining future supplies. 

3999. Is not there something more to be apprehended than the difficulty of 
obtaining future supplies ; have there been legal proceedings taken for the recovery 
of such outstanding debts 1 

There are at present legal proceedings pending against the Guardians of the 
Ballina Union for the recovery of some of those debts ; and there have been legal 
proceedings taken in other Unions in the county of Mayo, and carried to the 
extent of an execution upon the goods of the Workhouse. 

4000. What office does Captain Hamilton fill in the Ballina Union ? 

He is Temporary Poor Law Inspector. 

4001. He states in his Report of the 27th of January 1849, “ The contractor 
for supplying white bread for the use of the Infirmary patients has refused to 
advance any more bread upon credit ; his terms were ‘weekly payments’; he has 
been paid for only one week’s supply out of 10 ; up to two o’clock to-day the 
patients were without bread.” “ The milk contractor has likewise stopped sup- 
plying the house, owing to non-payment weekly, as he was promised. The butcher 
and grocer have likewise refused to furnish any more supplies, unless they are 
made a payment on account ; and, worse than all, the present milk contractor, to 
whom nearly 2,000/. is due, came before the Board to claim a sum of 884/. 10s. 7 cl., 
which was due to him by his agreement with the Guardians; it was either a case 
of pay, or stoppage of any further supplies.” Will you have the goodness to state, 
in relation to the Union of Ballina, whether, even supposing that through the 
medium of a rate in aid, there were a fund provided adequate to supply the defi- 
ciency of the means to meet the current expenditure, the amount of debt, and that 
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amount of legal liability would not interpose great difficulty in the administration 
of the Poor Law in the next year ? 

1 think it would interpose very serious difficulty and embarrassment in the 
administration. 

4002. In the Union of Ballina, it is stated by the Poor Law Commissioners that 
the debt alone amounts to the sum of 3 5 . 10^r/. upon the valuation ; do you con- 
ceive that any sum like 3s. 10 d. upon the valuation could be raised in the Union 
of Ballina, in addition to the current expenses ? 

No, I do not think that it could. 

4003. The debt of the whole Union is 16,000/., for the recovery of a large por- 
tion of which legal proceedings are taken ; upon whom does the expense of those 
legal proceedings fall ? 

Upon the rate-payers. 

4004. Have not there been legal proceedings taken in one of your Unions,? 

In the Castlebar Union the legal proceedings have gone to the extent of selling 
all the goods out of the Workhouse under an execution. 

4005. What steps were taken in consequence of that; had you to close up the 
Poor-house, or what other remedy was adopted by the Guardians? 

The Vice-Guardians, upon their own responsibility, bought in some things, and 
allowed others to be bought by a purchaser, and they hired them from him at 
a certain weekly rate, till they could afford to repay the purchase-money. 

4006. And they are now paying hire for the very goods which they purchased 
at the expense of the Union ? 

They are not at the present moment ; they were for some period ; they Lave 
purchased them since. 

4007. Where did they get the funds for the re-purchase ? 

From the current rates. 



4008. Will you now refer to the Clifden Union ; it is stated in Mr. Copeland’s 
report that the principal holders of meal in that district “ have, one and all, posi- 
tively refused to supply the necessary quantity, unless a guarantee is given that 
the meal will be paid for on delivery,” and that, as a final remedy, the Government 
officer, rather than allow the people to starve, states, that he would be under the 
necessity of becoming personally liable for a large amount, lest deaths should 
occur ; now, supposing that in the Clifden Union a provision could be made, 
either through a national fund or through rates in aid, for the balance of the 
current expenditure unprovided for, how do you think you could carry on your 
operations in the Clifden Union with that amount of debt, exceeding 6,500/. ? 

The amount of debt is about 6s. 6d. in the pound upon the present valuation; 
I scarcely think it would be possible to carry on the administration of relief. 

4009. You have been at the Irish Bar? 

1 have. 



4010. Supposing all those debts to be recovered by adverse proceedings, what 
amount of per-centage upon the original debt do you think might be calculated 
upon for the expense of those proceedings ? 

A very considerable increase upon the original debt, supposing the proceedings 
were defended. 

4011. In the Galway Union the debt due by the dissolved Board of Guardians 
was 6,900/.; by the late Vice- Guardians there was an addLional debt due of 
3,248/., and by the present Vice-Guardians there is a debt of 2,000/.; and ten 
writs are stated to have been issued against the Union, and two executions were 
in the hands of the Sheriff at the time of making the Report ; how is it possible 
to contemplate the carrying on of the affairs of that Union, even though the whole 
balance unprovided for of expenditure be supplied, without making provision for 
the debt ? 

I think it would be as difficult as in other Unions ; I believe there is at present 
an execution in the Galway Workhouse. 

4012. In the Gort Union it is reported that “ several of the creditors have 
taken legal proceedings for the recovery of the sums due to them, the principal of 

which. 
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which are, Messrs. Rush & Palmer, of Galway, for 1,317 l. 13 s. 9 d., of which we li. Bourke, Esq. 

paid 500 1. and thereby obtained a delay to further proceedings until after the 

25th of March; next, Mr. Lennane, of Kinvarra, for 1,896/. 2 s. 6 d., of which l6 th Mal ' cl ‘ l8 49- 
we paid 500 l., and, by confessing judgment, obtained a stay of execution until 
the 1st of April ; and Mr. Mangan, of Gort, for the sum of 439 1. 18 s. 1 1 d., to 
which we have entered appearance does not that represent what in any private 
transactions, or in any commercial transactions, would amount to an absolute state 
fo insolvency ? 

Yes ; I do not think it could be designated in any other terms. 

4013. Supposing those debts continue, and the current expenses to be provided 
for from extrinsic sources, will the Guardians have any other alternative but con- 
tinuing their transactions with the present contractor, at any price which he 
chooses to charge them, or changing their contractor, and having the chance or 
almost certainty of legal proceedings being taken against them ? 

1 think that would be the alternative ; but I do not know that advantage is 
sure to be taken of the position of the Guardians to increase the price of the goods 
which they will have occasion to consume, but it might be so. 

4014. Would they not be liable to that ? 

They would. 

4015. Is not that an occurrence of which we see examples every day, in public 
and in private ? 

Yes. 

4016. Would not the contractor have a monopoly of the supply, under the 
threat of taking legal proceedings for the debt already due ? 

Such might be the case. 

4017. You have stated, that the greatest panic prevails throughout your district, 
and a consequent disinclination to take land, in consequence of the undefined 
possible amount of the burden of local taxation ! 

I believe so, 

4018. Do you believe that limiting the possible amount of rate by means of a 
maximum would tend to allay that panic, and to renew the disposition to take 
land ? 

I think it would probably have that tendency. 

4019. The state of things you have mentioned with respect to the debts, as well 
as other circumstances, make it, in your opinion, absolutely necessary to have resort 
to extrinsic aid for the relief of a great portion of the West of Ireland? 

Absolutely necessary, if the intention is to save the lives of the people. 

4020. What amount of maximum would, in your opinion, have the effect of 
allaying the panic? 

I am not in a position to answer that question ; the panic is so very undefined 
in its nature, that it seems very difficult to say, whether four, five, six or ten 
shillings would have the effect of removing it. 

4021. But you think that almost any maximum would, more or less, tend to 
bring persons into the market for land ? 

I think that without doubt it would have such a tendency. 

4022. The opinion formed upon the maximum would probably vary in different 
parts of Ireland ? 

I think it would very probably depend upon local circumstances, according to 
the ability of the parties to pay. 

4023. Are the Unions in the district with which you are connected, in your 
opinion, inconveniently large ? 

I am of opinion that they are. 

4024. Could the size of them be with advantage reduced ? 

I think so, with great advantage. 

4025. Without entailing undue expense, consequent upon the erection of new 

houses and the maintenance of new establishments ? 

I think that the expense of the new houses in the smaller Unions would before 
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i6tb March 1849. 

— — — 4026. W ould it not, under the existing circumstances of the district, be difficult 

to provide the necessary funds for the erection of houses ? 

I think very difficult. 

4027. It would require an advance from the public funds? 

I think it would, if the same description of house is to be erected. 

4028. Could any security be found in the district for the repayment of such 
a loan ? 

I cannot contemplate any other security than that of the rates. 

4029. Would such a measure be, generally speaking, acceptable to the rate- 
payers ? 

I think very much so. 

4030. Do you conceive, that by the erection of such additional Workhouses, the 
administration of in-door relief would be facilitated ; and that, consequently, the 
administration of out-door relief would be more easily restricted ? 

I think so ; I think that an enlarged application of the Workhouse test would 
be found of the greatest possible advantage ; and I believe such to be the general 
opinion of almost all persons acquainted with the subject. 

4031. Have the Guardians availed themselves to the utmost extent, of the 
power given by the Act of providing additional buildings as temporary Work- 
houses ? 

Yes ; in that district, to the utmost extent. 

4032. In those temporary houses, is it difficult to classify the inmates, and to 
maintain necessary discipline ? 

Yes ; there has been found considerable difficulty of such a kind. 

4033. Union-houses, specially built and adapted for the purpose, would be 
infinitely preferable ? 

Very much preferable, I think. 

4034. Would not the expense attending the establishments add considerably 
to the pressure on the rate-payers ? 

No ; I do not think it would add very considerably to the pressure upon the 
rate-payers. 

4035. Must there not be a Master appointed to each Workhouse ? 

Yes. 

4036. Must there not be a number of different official persons appointed within 
that Workhouse? 

Without doubt. 

4037. Is it not the fact that that entails a very considerable additional expense 
upon the rate-payers ? 

I think the question is, whether the expense additionally incurred for those 
officers would not be more than counterbalanced by the saving which an enlarged 
application of the Workhouse test would produce. 

4038. Can you state what the usual amount of the expenditure is in the pound 
which is added by the maintenance of the officials in the Workhouse in any one 
Union ? 

I could calculate it without much trouble. 

4039- Do you think it would exceed Is. in the pound? 

I am sme it would not amount to that. 

4040. Are you aware that in other Unions in Ireland it has far exceeded Is. 
in the pound ? 

No, I was not aware of that, if I understand your Lordship’s question to relate 
to the salaries of the officers. 

4041. You have said that there can be no security for the repayment of the» 
money advanced for the building of fresh Workhouses except the rates ; do you 
think in the present state of the rate, as you have represented them in certain 

districts 
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districts in Ireland, the parties who advanced the money would have °-ood security 
for the repayment of the loan ? ° j 

No ; I do not think their security would he very good. 

4042. Within what limits do you think it would be advisable to confine the 
area of Unions, looking- to the circumstances of the district, the population and 
fertility of the soil, what should be the radius from the centre? 

I think that will depend very much upon the different circumstances of the 
country ; a larger radius might be allowed in mountainous or thinly peopled 
districts, and a smaller one where the population is very numerous. I think it 
would be difficult to give any fixed limit. 

4043. Have you had an opportunity of considering the suggestions upon the 
subject of the division of Unions in Connaught, and in your own district which 
were laid before Parliament in the First Report of the Commissioners ? 

Yes, I have. 

4044. Do you consider, on the whole, that the principle of the division of 
Unions, as recommended by them, is sensible and rational ? 

I think it is. 

4045. You have had experience upon this subject, have you not, in the Union 



4046. Has that not been divided under the authority of the existino- Poor Law 
Act since you have been in office ? 

It has, virtually ; a second Workhouse has been established at its extreme end 
at Belmullet. 

4047. Is that managed by separate machinery? 

It has a resident Vice-Guardian, but the central authority is still fixed at 
Ballina. 

4048. What has been the practical result with respect to the administration of 
the Poor Law in consequence of that division of the Ballina district ; has it been 
improved ? 

I think the practical result has been highly beneficial and advantageous both to 
the poor and to the interests of the rate-payers. 

4049. Was there an auxiliary Workhouse built there, or was there a house 
taken for the purpose ? 

A house was taken, which was added to considerably, to make it available for 
a large number. 

4050. Supposing those divisions of Unions to take place, as recommended, 

should you see any necessity for incurring the same amount ‘of expense for the 
new Workhouses as has been already incurred in respect to the W orkhouses orio-inally 
built? ° J 

No ; I should be of opinion that a much less expense would be found equally 
advantageous. 

4051. In that event, or even assuming the same amount of expenditure, have 
you any doubt, in the long run, that affording more Workhouse accommodation 
would prove good economy to the districts in which the Workhouses were built? 

No doubt whatever. 

4052. Will you state what was the extreme point from which, when you were 
first in office, a pauper had to walk to the Workhouse for relief? 

1 think from the extreme point of Binghamstown Electoral Division to the 
Union-house at Ballina was more than 42 English miles. 

4053. If a pauper had to go twice, and return, he had 160 miles to travel on 
foot, or by conveyance ? 

That was the case. 

4054. Do you think that those large Unions afforded facilities for fraud? 

Yes, I think very great facilities. It was almost impossible for the Board of 
Guardians, sitting at Ballina, to be sufficiently acquainted with the case of an 
applicant for relief who came from a distant part of the Union or large Electoral 

(19.12.) 3 e 4 Division. 
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Division. The Guardian was very often unable to be present at Boards on account 
of the distance. 

4055 Do you attach great importance to the attendance of local Guardians, 
both in the administration of relief for the benefit of the pauper, and the prevention 
of fraud, for the benefit of the rate-payer? ■ , 

Yes ; I cannot conceive how in an elected Board the business of any Electoral 
Division could be satisfactorily carried on in the absence of its representative. 

4056. The principle that was laid down originally with respect to the selection 
of sites was that the Workhouses should be built in market towns ; those marker 
towns previously existing are frequently, are they not, very far from being central 
or convenient for the attendance of Guardians 

That is the case in some Unions. 

4057. Do you consider that fixing those Workhouses, especially with respect to 
the building of new ones, in market towns, secures any adequate convenience or 
facility for the discharge of business, or that countervails the inconvenience arising 
from the non-attendance of Guardians, and the distances which paupers have to 

^Generally speaking, I think that those advantages are not obtained. I think that 
a more central situation would be found on many grounds more convenient. 

4058. Are not the supplies that are wanted for an Irish Workhouse such as could, 
generally speaking, be procured in a central agricultural district almost as well 

as in a market town? . , , TT ■ 

Yes; 1 think the relation, in point of distance, which the centre of a Union 
would bear to a market town, would not be found an impediment to the punctual 
delivery of supplies. 

4059. Generally speaking, tile roads are very good, are tliey not ? 

The roads are very good. 

4060. Can you state the outlay which has been made upon the new house at 
Belmullet ? 

To the best of my recollection, it was about 800/. 

4061. How’many persons does it hold ? , . 

That Workhouse holds 600, and there are additional auxiliary houses, which raise 

the accommodation to 900. 

4062. Yon think that providing that additional accommodation will prove a 
measure of economy to the Union ? 

Yes. 

4063. There is rent paid for the original house, is there not ? 

Yes. 

4064. Was that 8001. paid at the timer or does it now constitute part of the 

^The^OOi. 1 vras expended in erecting additional buildings in connexion with tins 
house, but that has been paid from other sources. 

4065. Not local sources? 

No ; advances from the British Association. 

4066. Are yon aware of any other instance of their providing the funds for 

procuring or hiring additional houses ? tt«W« 

1 They have during the present year furnished advances to five of the Unions 
under my charge, for building additional temporary accommodation, which is now 
in progress. 

4067. Are you of opinion that the Electoral Divisions are sufficiently large r 
I believe I may say that they are too large. 

4068. Do you think they might be advantageously lessened in size ? 

Yes. 

4069. Do you think they should be made, as far as may be practicable, con- 
terminous with estates ; that a large estate should be made a separate area of 



taxation ? 



I think 
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I think there are cases in which, without disadvantage, a separate estate might 
he made an area of taxation, but I am not disposed to think that the principle 
would be universally applicable. 

4070. Where it could be done, it would be desirable ? 

Yes. 

4071. Have you turned your mind to that particular subject, the area of 
taxation ? 

Yes, I have considered it ; I could scarcely avoid it in the discharge of my 
duties. 

4072. Do you think it would be advantageous to reduce the size of Electoral 
Divisions ? 

Undoubtedly. 

4073. Do I understand you to propose to reduce the area of taxation, or to 
reduce the size of Electoral Divisions ? 

I propose to reduce the size of Electoral Divisions so as to multiply their 
number. 

4074. Would not that also multiply the number of Guardians? 

Yes. 

4075. Would there not be some inconvenience attending the multiplication of 
the number of Guardians ? 

I think not ; if the Unions were subdivided as proposed, I do not think it 
would be found that there would be many more Guardians than in the Unions as 
now constituted. 

4076. Among the elected Guardians, would you find men of sufficient in- 
telligence qualified to act as Guardians ? 

I think in many districts it is extremely doubtful. 

4077. Do you think it would be an improvement to retain the existing Electoral 
Divisions, for the purpose of electing Guardians, but diminishing the area of taxa- 
tion ? 

I do not think it would be advisable to retain the present Electoral Divisions 
for the purpose of electing Guardians; I believe them to be too extensive’; I 
believe it to be almost impossible for any elected Guardian or any ex-officio 
Guardian to be thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the applicants for 
relief in the largest of the present Electoral Divisions, and I believe it equally 
impossible for the Relieving Officer in the same Electoral Division efficiently to 
perform the duties of so extensive a district. 

4078. Are not the Guardians elected for the Electoral Divisions frequently 
chosen out of the Electoral Division itself? 

Almost invariably. 

4079. Do Electoral Divisions often elect gentlemen to represent them as 
Guardians who are not resident or connected with the Electoral Division itself? 

I think that is a rare occurrence ; generally they are persons resident in the 
district. 

4080. Do you think that Electoral Divisions could be made too small, as well 
as be made too large ? 

I do. 

4081. What would be your idea of an Electoral Division being made too small? 

I think you might multiply Guardians and Relieving Officers a great deal too ' 

much. 

4082. As regards the area of taxation, according to your view, what would be 
about the area that would work best for the employment of the poor ? 

I cannot give any very distinct answer to that question, for I think that there 
are certain elements which must be combined in the consideration of what the 
area of an Electoral Division, for the purposes of taxation, ought to be. I think it 
is not only the number of acres which is contained, but also the value, the popu- 
lation and the number of proprietors. 

(19. 12 .) 3 F 4083. My 
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4083. My question had reference to value ? 

It does not appear to me that value alone would determine the question in any 
one case. I think the principle to be adopted would be to bear in mind the evil 
that is desired to be removed, and so to arrange the Electoral Divisions as that 
the evil at present felt might press less severely upon those districts. 

4084. Do you think that such an area of taxation which would make it the 
interest of owners and occupiers to employ the poor, would have a beneficial effect 
in contradistinction to the present system, which has not ? 

I think that that is the principle which ought to be borne in mind in fixing the 
area of taxation. 

4085. You would not propose rigidly to restrict it to individual properties ? 

No. 

4086. Not in all cases? 

No. 

4087. Where the property was sufficiently large, it would be an advantage ? _ 

I am not prepared to say that I would recommend it for separate properties 
entirely on account of their size ; I think that might form an element, as in any 
other case, in addition to their value, population and other circumstances. 

4088. You would not exclude the question of proprietorship as amongst the 
considerations that were deserving of attention ? 

No ; I can fancy a case in which a property might be advantageously made into 
an Electoral Division. 

4089. Are you aware that in the First Report of the Commissioners on Boun- 
dary contrasting the administration of the Poor Law in Ulster with that in the 
South and West, they state, as amongst the causes which have led to the great 
success of Electoral Divisions, that they were small, and also that they were more 
nearly conterminous with property ? 

Yes. 

4090. Is it your opinion, as it was the opinion of the Commissioners, that the 
boundaries of property, though not a conclusive, universal or determining element, 
should form one of the elements in fixing the boundary ? 

It is ; I think that that element should not be excluded. 

4091. Are vou personally acquainted with instances in which individual pro- 
prietors* under the present system, are giving very large employment, and yet at 
the same time are not obtaining any commensurate, and, in some instances, almost 
no perceptible diminution of the rate ? 

I am aware of such cases. 

4092 In respect to the waste and unoccupied lands in Connaught, which you 
have described already, do you conceive that the large size of the Electoral 
Divisions, and the consequent payment of a rate for your neighbours, pauperism, 
as well as for your own property, is amongst the obstacles to the re-cultivation of 

those lands? . , . . , , 

I think it is. I think it is possible that a proprietor would, under different 
circumstances, invest his own capital in the cultivation of those lands, though 1 
do not know that a diminution of the area of taxation would be likely to produce 
any change in the circumstances of the districts of which I speak, as far as the 
difficulty of procuring a tenant goes; it would remove an impediment from the 
application by the landlord of his own capital, to the stocking or tilling of those 
lands. 

4093. Suppose the case of a tenant likewise ; if that tenant is in liis proportion 
subject to the payment of a given amount of rate, would not the liability to the 
rates of other lauds not affected by the employment that lie, as a tenant, might be 
able to give, throw the same impediment in the way of his employing as would be 
thrown in the way of the employment by the landed proprietor ? 

I think that it would do so, but the pressure of rates upon the occupying tenant 
in Ireland has not been very strongly felt, as to an inducement to give labour. 

4094. It is not as suggesting a stimulus for the employment of labour, but 

removing the obstacle which at present exists to improvement and the employment 
of labour ? T , 
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I do not think that the existing rate has placed an obstacle in the way of the 
employment of labour by the tenant ; I think there are other causes which prevent 
tenants giving employment in Ireland. 

4095. Is it the tendency, both of the valuations that existed, and the re-valua- 
tions which have been made, and the great augmentation of the rates which must 
be deducted from the actual value of the land, to throw day by day a much larger 
proportion of rate upon the landlord ? 

I think so. 

4096. Do you find in your district, that gradually and steadily the proportion 
of rate which is payable by the landlord, as compared with the proportion which 
is payable by the tenant, is increasing ? 

No, I do not think it is increasing, because there has been but very little 
alteration in the valuation. 

4097. Who made those valuations ? 

They are called professed Valuators. The course generally is to advertise for 
a person to value a Union ; tenders are sent in, and the Guardians select those 
whom they consider to be most competent. 

4098. You say they are professed Valuators ; does there exist in the rural parts 
of Ireland, as in this country, a class of persons who have been really brought up 
as Valuators of land, competent in knowledge, and trustworthy in point of integrity, 
for the purpose of valuing land ? 

No ; I think there does not. 

4099. Have you not been concerned in the management of considerable estates 
belonging to your own family and others ? 

I have been concerned in the management of my family estate. 

4100. Is there any class of persons of the description alluded to, in the rural 
districts of Ireland, that you can appeal to Avith confidence ? 

I think, generally, they are perfectly incapable of efficiently performing the duty. 

4101. How have you valued those estates which you have managed for the 
rate Avlien a lease lias expired P 

Upon the estate to which allusion is made, my own family estate, the value has 
been generally fixed irrespective of any Agination of the land, by the average 
price of certain articles of produce ; butter, for instance. 

4102. Have you not been in the habit of employing a valuer of land ? 

No ; but I have had an opportunity of knowing the qualifications of persons who 
call themselves Valuators of land in Ireland. 

4103. Does not a great deal depend upon the opinion of the agent of the 
estate ; does he not very often value ? 

I believe in most cases. 

4104. Swineford Union is in your district, is it not ? 

Yes. 

4105. And it is rather in a better state than most of the Unions spoken of, is 
it not ? 

I am afraid not ; the distress at SAvineford is so severe, and the difficulty of 
collecting the rate so great, that the Guardians have made themselves personally 
responsible, within the last few weeks, by accepting bills of exchange for the price 
of the food necessary to support the poor. 

4106. Practically speaking, SAvineford Union has no elected Guardians, has it? 
Yes. 

4107. Have you not found it necessary to supersede them by Vice-Guardians? 

No. 

4108. Are the circumstances of the SAvineford Union such as to make it 
desirable that the Electoral Divisions should be more compact and somewhat 
smaller ? 

Yes. 

4109. If it was as large as Ballina, do you think that the ordinary Board of 
Guardians would have continued to perform their duties ? 

(19.12.) 3 f 2 Ida 
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I do not think they could. The duties at Swineford are performed by the 
appointment of Committees under a particular section of the Poor Law Extension 
Act, which determine upon the cases of applicants for relief in the case of an Elec- 
toral Division six miles distant from the Workhouse. 

4110. Do you remember any investigation held with respect to a Valuator in 
the Westport Union ? 

Yes. 

4111. Since you have been in office ? 

Yes; I myself held the inquiry upon the conduct of a Valuator. 

4112. Will you state the circumstances of that inquiry, and the result ? 

The circumstances of the inquiry were, that a vast number of appeals had been 
lodged by an immediate lessor in the Union against the rate, and an allegation 
had been made, that through the neglect of the Revisor of the valuation, those 
tenements had been charged to the immediate lessor, although there were out- 
standing leases which by law would have relieved him from the responsibility. 
The result was such as in my mind to lead to the belief that the Re visor had not 
used due diligence in investigating all the leases ; though it must be observed, at 
the same time, that proper steps had not been taken by the parties appealing to 
bring the existence of those leases in a formal and correct way before the notice 
of the Revisor. 

4113. That was the decision, was it? 

That was the opinion. A greater degree of blame would have been attached, I 
think, to the Revisor if it had not been for those circumstances, which to a certain 
extent relieved him. 

4114. Are the valuations, generally speaking, in your district much below what 
the letting value was at the time those valuations were made ? 

Yes. 

4115. Can you give the Committee any notion of how much per cent, they 
were below ; 

I cannot speak with any confidence to that. 

4116. Ilad you the means of comparing them with Mr. Griffith’s valuation ? 

They generally exceed Mr. Griffith’s valuation. 

4117. The effect, I presume, of that is, to cast a larger portion of rate upon the 
landlord than upon the tenant ? 

Yes, without doubt. 

4118. Do you think it would be advisable, in any alteration of the law, to 
deprive the tenant of the right which the law now gives him of deducting from the 
rent one-half of the poundage rate in making new leases ? 

I think it would be attended with advantage. Upon principle, I think it can 
hardly admit of a doubt. 

4119. It would be desirable ? 

Yes ; but it is difficult to say whether in the present state of things such an 
alteration of the law could be safely carried out. 

4120. At all events, you would see no injustice in limiting the power in this 
way, that he should in no case be allowed to deduct more than one-lialf of the 
rate actually paid by him ? 

I think upon principle it would be more desirable that he should pay the 
whole. 

4121. And you would place the poor-rate in the same class as all other 
taxes ? 

Yes. 

4122. In all future leases? 

Yes. 

4123. Would not the throwing of the whole poor-rate upon the tenant increase 
the panic which, in the present state of distress, exists ? 

I guarded my answer to the first question by saying, that any alteration of the 
law at present would be, very probably, unsafe, ancl I intended to limit it entirely 
to my opinion of the principle of the tax. I do not speak with reference to 
existing circumstances. 

4124. Would 
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4124. Would you think any modification of the existing proportion dangerous 
at this moment ? 

No. 

4125. If the whole rates were to he paid by the occupying tenants, would it 
not have the effect of making them much more active in preventing the frauds 
which are going on at the present time ? 

Such is my opinion. 



R. Bourke, Esq. 

J 6th March 1849. 



4126. Would it encourage them to employ labour, rather than pay a heavy rate, 
supposing the Electoral Divisions were to be reduced ? 

I think such would be naturally the result. 

4127. Would it not also have the effect of depriving landlords of the stimulus 
to employ labour, if the whole rate were paid by occupying tenants ? 

No ; I do not think it would operate to prevent the landlords employing labour 
where it could he profitably applied. 

4128. Must not the rate fall ultimately upon the landlord in the shape of 
rent ? 

It must. 



4129. Do you see any objection, that in the future leases, the landlord should 
agree and stipulate with the tenant that he should pay the whole rate ? 

That appears to me to he a question of contract between landlord and tenant. 

4130. You see no objection to the law allowing such a contract? 

I have heard that there are legal objections to it ; 1 do not myself see any. 

4131. If there were a scheme for constituting Electoral Divisions, and limiting 
them as far as possible to the boundaries of individual properties, would not the 
effect be to consign many persons to entire helplessness ? 

Certainly, if the support of the poor resident upon them were to be derived 
exclusively from such properties. 



4132. What would be your opinion of altering the law in this respect; also, 
in conjunction with imposing the whole rate upon the occupier, of exempting a 
small class of tenements from any rate, such a tenement as is usually occupied, 
or as it is desirable should be occupied, by a labourer? 

If you could be secured against any return of the old subletting system of 
Ireland, 1 should think such an alteration might not be dangerous ; but I am 
afraid that, with the prospect of the return of the potato, which may be expected, 
such a provision would rather have a tendency to increase subletting. 

4133. What do you consider to be the most suitable habitation for labourers ; 
do you consider that it would be most advantageous that they should be domiciled 
in their employers’ houses, or do you consider that they ought to hold land, and if 
so, what extent of land ; or do you consider that they should be confined merely to 
the occupation of a cottage? 

I consider that recent experiments have shown that it would be more desirable 
to give them a small allotment with their cottages. 

4134. What extent of ground do you consider a small holding, a small allot- 
ment ? 

I do not know that my opinion is very determined upon that point ; I should 
say something under half an acre. 

4135. Something that would quite exclude the possibility of his being con- 
sidered a farmer ? 

Altogether. 

4136. But if you consider that it would be desirable, which I gather from your 
opinion, that a labourer should occupy a cottage, and also be in the occupation of, 
and cultivating, say about half an acre of ground, would not the exempting that 
class of holdings from all poor-rate very much facilitate the putting him in that 
position? 

Undoubtedly it would. 

4137. The danger, then, that you apprehend from conacre, would not neces- 
sarily connect itself with the proposition of exempting labourers’ tenements from 
poor-rate ? 

(19.12.) 3 f 3 1 think 
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I think there would be very great danger of a recurrence -of the conacre system 
by such means. 

4138. But supposing a labourer to be located in a cottage, and to occupy half 
an acre of ground, as it has been assumed, do you think that the exempting that 
man or his landlord from the payment of poor-rate would increase in any way 
the chance of his holding conacre land r 

No, I do not think that it would increase the chance, as has been now men- 
tioned, of the labourer obtaining conacre land ; but I think it might be open to 
the danger of encouraging farmers to subdivide, and allow the building of cot- 
tages, to be occupied, not by labourers, but by under-tenants, whose support would 
arise principally from the produce of conacre land. 

4139. The half acre, which is assumed as the allotment, would not be held in 

the nature of conacre ? . 

No ; if the exemption could be limited to houses built for labourers, and exclu- 
sively occupied by them, the proposal might be advantageous ; but if all tene-- 
ments valued under a certain amount were to be exempted from rate, I fear it 
might dangerously encourage subletting. 

4140. How do the labourers exist at present; how are they domiciled, and 
what land do they generally hold in the worst parts of Ireland ? 

The labourers in the worst parts of Ireland at present hold no land ; there is 
scarcely any amount of private employment whatever given. Almost all the 
labourers are on the rates ; but where labourers hold, I think that they generally 
hold more than half an acre of ground. 

4141. Do they not, many of them, hold four, five or six acres on bad land 1 
Yes, they do. 

4142. Have they in addition to that conacre land, either from neighbours who 
hold a little more, or from farmers, or from landlords who hold large quantities of 
land ? 

Certainly, land of a better description they take for potatoes. 

4143. That was the case up to 1844 and 1845 ? 

Yes. 

4144. Then the present state of the Poor Law in no way prevented that mode of 
paying labourers, by the occupation of land either in conacre or otherwise? 

No ; I believe it was the failure of the potato crop that effected it. 

4145. Then supposing no alteration of the law, and the potato crop returned, 
is there not an apprehension that without any change of the Poor Law, as to 
exempting any tenement from the rate, they may return again to that system of 
conacre, or, if not to conacre, of paying the landlords in part, by allowing them 
to hold a portion of their farms '? 

I believe those dangers would all occur ; there is a danger of all of them ; what 
I refer to is the exemption of land ; that would almost offer a premium to a 
farmer to cottier his holding. 

4146. Precisely so ; but I understood you to say that it was desirable that 
a labourer should live in a cottage, and have an allotment of half an acre of 
land ? 

Yes ; I should be very glad to see it ; I said an allotment under half an acre. 

4147. But then the exemption of that from the rate would tend to what you 
term subdivision ? 

Yes; there can be no objection to such subdivision as that; that I did not 
allude to, but to that carried on by farmers very much to the detriment of the 
land and the landlord, subletting their lands to persons who do not use it in 
a husbandlike manner. 

4148. Do they sublet it in larger portions than a house and an allotment? 

They generally do. 

4149. Therefore, if you remove the rate from the house and allotment, that 
Would be a temptation not to subdivide as heretofore, but to subdivide into houses 
and allotments, as they would get a better rent? 

Yes 
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Yes; but there would be no security that those houses and allotments would R. Bourlce, i%. 

all be built for labourers, supported by legitimate labour, or that they would not 

be supported by con-acre. l6tI) - n,Iarcl ‘ lS 49- 

4150. Why would it be more probable that they should be than by the system 
which heretofore has produced it ? 

Because the house in which they would live and the half acre would be 
exempted from the rates, and by so much less would be paid to the public burdens, 
and the owner, their landlord, would be the richer. 

4151. How would that tend to the payment of these men more than the present 
system has tended to, giving them conacre instead of paying money wages ? 

I do not think it would have any effect upon the manner in which wages would 
be paid ; it was as to the subletting, as carried on heretofore by the farmers, that 
I spoke. 

4152. If an individual of the class we refer to, must live entirely by his labour, 
his existence, and that of his family, would depend upon the payment of his 
labour ? 

Yes. 

4153. Will you be good enough to point out, if you can, .why it would be more 
likely, if it would be so, that a labourer so circumstanced should be paid by 
conacre, instead of money payment, than he has been hitherto under the old 
system i 

I did not wish to be understood to say that I thought he would be more likely 
to be paid in con-acre under such a system as is supposed ; my objection was 
mainly confined to the premium that it occurred to me would be offered for 
cutting up a farm into small allotments, and allowing persons, not exclusively 
labourers, to reside upon them. 

4154. Has not your experience shown that under the late system farms have 
been conacred up to give them to labourers partly as conacre and partly in the 
shape of small holdings, for certain labour and service rendered on the farm ? 

I believe there was generally a money rent reserved and paid. 

4155. Is it not also very commonly the case for a labourer, when he shall have 
collected 2 1. or 31., to give that amount to a small farmer who may be in tem- 
porary distress, to get an acre or two of his ground, and come in upon them ? 

It is a very common practice. 

4156. Would not the allocation of a labourer, in a cottage and allotment, 
living entirely by the payment of his labour, tend to discourage that system ? 

I think that system would be discouraged if there could be introduced into 
Ireland a system of money wages for labour : if the interest of the labourer were wel l 
attended to, his employer would probably give him a small house and an allotment. 

4157. How can a system of money wages be carried on when there is not 
a sufficient amount of the circulating medium in the country ? 

I did not intend to say that money wages could be universally paid. 

4158. Do you think that all the property in an Electoral Division should be 
equally rated for the maintenance of the poor ; or do you consider that any part 
of such property should be allowed to escape the tax ? 

CJpon general principles I should say, that no part of the property should be 
allowed to escape the tax. 

4159. Supposing one proprietor owns 30 acres of land, and another proprietor 
owns 30 cottages, which are let for the same sum, say 30 l. in each case ; would 
it be just that one man should pay the rates for his 30 acres, and that the other 
should escape the rates, receiving 30 1. a year for his cottages ? 

No ; I do not think it would be just ; but in the case supposed, the loss of 
direct funds might be made up by other advantages, secured by such an arrange- 
ment. 

4160. Would the effect of allowing cottages to remain free of the rate tend to 
throw a heavier burden upon other lands in that division, which had not such 
advantages ; would it not increase the rate upon the rest of the property in that 
division ? 

(19.12.) 3 f4 Ido 
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I do not think it would have that effect ; if I understand the proposition, it is 
to have effect upon labourers’ houses hereafter to be built ; therefore, the only- 
injustice to the other rate-payers would be, that such buildings would not be 
brought into the valuation. 

4161. Would it have the effect of encouraging the building of cottages, and 
subdividing land? 

I think it would. 

4162. Would the effect of building more cottages and a further subdivision of 
land tend to improve or be detrimental to the parties in such division ? 

The erection of such a class of cottages as have heretofore existed in Ireland 
would, in my opinion, be very detrimental. 

4163. The power of the labourer to pay rent must depend, of course, upon his 
obtaining employment ? 

I should suppose so. 

4164. Would not the capability of the land in the neighbourhood of such 
cottages be very much increased, if the labourers who held portions of that land in 
four or five acres were removed into the cottages, and allotments and a facility for 
the consolidation of farms be thus obtained ? 

The advantages would be very great to those portions of Ireland where that' 
state of things existed. 

4165. Practically speaking, do those labourers in the way in which they now 
live, contribute to the payment of the rates, or do not they rather, on the whole, 
in their present state, throw a heavy burthen on the rates ? 

The class of labourers in Connaught certainly do ; at present they are almost 
all supported by the rates. 

4166. Would not the land, on the whole, be much benefited by such an arrange- 
ment as has been suggested, and would not the rates be practically less, in your, 
opinion, than by leaving it in its present subdivided state in larger holdings than 
cottages and allotments ? 

I think that plan, in conjunction with a great many others, might be found 
serviceable for that purpose ; I do not suppose it would of itself produce the effect. 

4167. You have stated that in your district the land has been going more and 
more, and is continuing to go, out of cultivation; that the land still cultivated is- 
cultivated with diminishing resources, and generally with diminished results ; 
wliat, in your opinion, will be the fate of that district, if nothing more is done 
than to keep the population from actual starvation ? 

I think the probable fate of that district ultimately will be, that a larger portion, 
if not the whole, of the land, will be found to be in the state in which great 
portions of the deserted lands now are ; I think the evil has a tendency to spread, 
daily. 

4168. Wliat is the physical condition of the labourers in that country now,, 
with respect to their powers of performing agricultural work ; are they reduced in 
their physical condition ? 

They are very much reduced indeed; it has become a matter of difficulty to 
select, except from the sons of the wealthier farmers, a man of such physical' 
strength as you would select in any other part of the world, to perform any amount 
of agricultural labour. 

4169. Will you state the condition of the gentry there with resjiect to their 
power of employing labour ? 

I think their powers of employing labour have been very much restricted ; I 
think there are hardly any gentlemen resident in those districts who, from the 
proceeds of their Irish property situated in those counties, can employ labour, and' 
that none do employ labour, except those who have other sources of revenue be- 
sides that derived from their estates in those counties. 

4170. In respect to the farmers in the country, what are their powers of 
employing labour ? 

That is more difficult to state. I can state that they do not employ the same 
abour that they did, and that where in many cases a farm servant or two were 
employed formerly, the whole of the agricultural work appears to be done now 

either 
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either by the farmer himself, or by female servants, who for the first time are now 
often seen employed in agricultural pursuits. 

4171. If the measure of the Legislature is simply confined to keeping the 
existing population alive, without coupling with this measure of relief somethin^ 
which strikes at the root of pauperism itself, do you contemplate any alteration for 
the better in the state of Connaught ? 

No, not in the general state of Connaught ; but I think there may be an im- 
provement to a certain extent caused by a better harvest, which would add a little 
to the means of these farmers to give employment. 

4172. Assuming the possible restoration of the productiveness of the potato 
crop, and its continued productiveness, do you see anything, even in that hypothesis, 
other than would bring you back, by a new stimulus to population, into the very 
same difficulty, on the first exigency, as that in which we are now placed ? 

Such might be the effect of the restoration of the potato to a sound state, but I 
believe the lesson that has been read to the people generally would rather check 
the evils that existed before in this respect. 

4173. I believe you were resident for some time in Australia, and acted as 
private secretary to Sir Richard Bourke, then Governor ? 

Yes. 

4174. Are you able to inform the Committee, whether with respect to the a<m- 
cultural labourers of Australia, farm servants and shepherds, an Irishman was 
acceptable to the colonists, and capable of discharging his colonial duties there ? 

He was very acceptable to the colonists, and always made one of the best farm 
servants. 

4175. As far as your experience went, then, there was no indisposition on the 
part of the colonists to accept the services of the Irish for agricultural purposes ? 

I never saw any. 

4176. Even with respect to convict labour, Irish convicts on “ tickets of leave,” 
or employed elsewhere after their emancipation, were found the best agricultural 
labourers and servants of the settlers ? 

I think they were generally found so. 

4177. You are perfectly well acquainted, are you not, with the condition of the 
barony of Tyrawley, in the county of Mayo ? 

Yes, I am. 

4178. Will you describe to the Committee the condition of the resident pro- 
prietors in that barony as to their means ? 

I think the means of the resident proprietors in the barony of Tyrawley arc 
exceedingly reduced, and reduced to an extent which not only prohibits them from 
investing capital in the cultivation and improvement of their lands, but in many 
instances has rendered it necessary for them to deprive themselves of the luxuries, if 
not the necessaries, of life. 

4179. Are there more resident proprietors in that part of the county of Mayo 
than in any other ? 

Yes. 

4180. Previously to the potato rot, were they considered to be in better cir- 
cumstances than in any other part of the county '? 

Yes. 

4181. Are there not several of those gentlemen at this moment confined to 
their houses in consequence of their debts to the Union ? 

I do not think that I know of any in the barony of Tyrawley, but there are 
persons in the Union of Ballina so circumstanced. 

4182. Do you know of any in the barony of Erris ? 

Yes. 

4183. Would it not be for the benefit of the district if the lands possessed by 
those proprietors passed into the hands of persons possessed of capital ? 

I have no doubt of it. 

(19. 12.) 3 G 4184. Do 
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4184. Do you think, under present circumstances, that people with capital 
would be likely to purchase land and settle there ? 

I do not think it likely that a high price would be obtained. 

4185. Are you aware of what is commonly called the 4 1. clause having caused 
evictions in the course of the last year ? 

Yes ; I think that some evictions may be attributed to the operation of the 41. 
clause ; I have nothing beyond my opinion for saying so. 

4186. What was the effect of the opinion of Mr. Henn in administering the 
Poor Law, which extended the capability of giving relief to the families of persons 
who themselves, by reason of the occupation of land, were incapable of receiving 
relief; did that produce any considerable increase or pressure, and has that 
opinion been acted upon in your district ? 

Yes, for a limited period in the summer. 

4187. What effect did it produce ? 

It considerably increased the pressure upon the Guardians for relief ; I think 
in many cases that it had a direct tendency to save life, which would otherwise 
have been sacrificed. 

4188. If life had been sacrificed, would it not have been entirely attributable, 
not to the state of the law, but to the act of the head of the family, who refused 
to comply in Ireland with that provision of the law which in England would be 
absolutely enforced ? 

Yes. 

4189. You have said that Mr. Henn’s opinion was complied with for a time; 
has it been since departed from r 

It has never been acted upon since the harvest in my district. 

4190. With respect to the occupation of land, as distinguishable from the sur- 
render of land, in order to bring parties within the 4 l. clause, has there been 
much difficulty in complying with that ? 

The very greatest difficulty has been found in the province of Connaught in 
complying with it. 

4191. What was the difficulty? 

The difficulty has generally been to discover whether the cessation of occupation 
was bona, fide or not ; the difficulties have been caused mainly by want of truth, 
and the want of dependence to be placed on the assertions of applicants ; and in 
a great many cases by the frauds attempted to be committed by the agents of 
proprietors of land, and in some cases by proprietors themselves, who represented 
parties as having given up the occupation of their land, whereas, in point of fact, 
they had not. 

4192. Have there been cases in which a party retaining possession of a house 
and a homestead has apparently ceased from the occupation of the remaining 
portion of the land in order to qualify himself. 

Frequent cases. 

4193. Upon whom would the rates of that remaining portion of the land which 
the tenant had ceased to occupy be levied ? 

They would be demanded from the proprietor as successive occupier under a 
particular section of the Act. In some cases the proprietor has demurred to pay, 
and in others entirely refused. 

4194. Has relief in such cases been afforded to the individual applicant ? 

Yes; because the applicant might be, and was, probably, out of the occupation 
of the land ; but the landlord had not resumed it, because it was not a surrender 
in law, inasmuch as the occupier held the house, 

4195. Could he, in point of law, merely by reason of non-occupation by his 
tenant, resume the possession of the land ; suppose, as an illustration, that he went 
in on non-occupied lands, and that he tilled them, would he be able to reap the 
harvest, and convert it to his own use, or, on the contrary, would he be liable to 
an action as a trespasser from the tenant, whose right to occupy had not terminated 
by any surrender or termination of the lease ? 

I believe there cannot be any doubt that he would be considered in law as a 
trespasser. 

4196. Have 
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4196. Have there been many proceedings in the superior courts in your district 
against immediate lessors ? 

Yes, there have. 

4197. Are the costs considerable in those cases? 

Where they go to trial they are. 

4198. Are you able to say what degree of discrimination is used by the Poor 
Law Guardians in relation to their proceeding against parties in the superior 
courts, rather than proceeding in courts of inferior jurisdiction ? 

Proceedings in the superior courts, I think, have been seldom commenced by 
the Guardians where proceedings could have been carried forward in the courts 
of Civil Bill Jurisdiction, unless in the cases of parties as to whom, either from the 
magnitude of the debt or other circumstances connected with their position in the 
county, it was considered to be more advisable to proceed in the superior courts, 
as being courts less subject to local influence than any others. 

4199. Has the Court of Quarter Sessions, presided over byan Assistant Barrister, 
an independent jurisdiction, which by law and by usage is fairly resorted to with 
a view to impartial judgments ? 

Yes, as far as its jurisdiction extends. 

4200. Will you allow me to ask whether you have heard or been instructed 
that as an incident arising out of proceedings in the superior courts, there follows 
the somewhat startling conclusion, that the fee and inheritance of the land may 
be absolutely sold' for a claim of poor-rate ? 

There appears to be little doubt, that in the case of an unsettled estate, if 
judgment is obtained at the suit of the Poor Law Guardians for the amount of the 
rate, they have the same power as any other judgment creditor to drive the estate 
to a sale. 

4201. In the case of a settled property, the life interest of the party would be 
subject to the judgment, as well as the fee and inheritance, in a case where a 
property was absolutely held ? 

The life estate would be charged with the amount of the judgment. 

4202. Has that ever been acted upon ? 

No ; it must be done by a long process ; a bill in equity must be filed. 

4203. Has not this been a somewhat late discovery in Ireland ; did it enter 
into the contemplation of those who administer the Poor Law, till a recent 
period, that a consequence so wholly at variance with English practice should have 
been involved, in merely giving the power of proceeding in the superior courts, 
to enable the fee and inheritance of the land to be sold for poor-rates ? 

The question was brought distinctly under my notice, a year or more ago, by 
the total inability of the Guardians of a certain Union to recover a large amount 
of rate from insolvent proprietors. 

4204. Does any analogous provision exist with respect to the recovery of poor- 
rate in England ? 

I believe not. 

4205. Can you tell the Committee whether such a process exists with respect 
to the recovery of taxes due to Her Majesty ? 

I believe it does not. 

4206. Do you think it desirable that there should be such a power? 

I think it is absolutely necessary, in fairness to all other properties, if the rate 
is to continue to be collected in Ireland. 

4207. Then you contemplate confiscation in the end ? 

I think it is scarcely fair to say that I do ; I contemplate the law being carried 
out to the extreme point. 

4208. You have stated, that you are of opinion that the resources of the gentry 
and higher orders in Connaught have been greatly reduced. Is it a consequence, 
or has it been a consequence, of the reduction of the resources of the higher' 
orders, that they have been less willing and less able to assist the lower classes in 
their respective neighbourhoods? 

Yes, I should say that it had. 

(19. 12 .) 3 a 2 4209. Are- 
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4209. Are you aware whether at the commencement of this infliction of the 
potato disease, the gentry of those districts did or did not exert themselves to 
assist their poorer neighbours ? 

I believe they did. 

4210. Do you, then, believe that if they do not do so now, it is not from any 
want of will or want of inclination to assist them, but that it arises from absolute 
inability to do so r 

charity I* 0 ,UeSti °‘ l referenee t0 tlle payment of rates, or the exercise of private 

4211. The exercise of private charity? 

I think, certainly, that their inability prevents them from exercising it to the 
extent that they commonly did. 

4212. You have stated, that, with the exception of the sons of farmers in 
tolerable circumstances, it is hardly possible to find in the population of those 
districts any considerable number of persons who are physically callable of 
performing laborious agricultural works. Is that the present condition of the 
labouring population of that country ? 

That is the present condition, in my opinion, of the labouring population of the 
county of Mayo, and many parts of Galway. 

4213. Have the means which have hitherto been devised had the effect of 

giving that relief to the suffering classes in Ireland, which the Poor Law in England 
affords to the labouring classes in England when they are out of employment or 
incapable of maintaining themselves ? ' 

I do not think that it has afforded the same amount of relief. It must be 
remembered that the law seems to have provided against such a state of things by 
staring, that wherever relief is gl ven to the able-bodied, it must be givjn in 

4214. Practically, does your experience teach you that the result is, that the 
population generally is not capable of performing any laborious works? 

■ f sa £’ th f a y ei 7 considerable portion of the labouring population are 

not capable of performing laborious works. 

4215. Has the physical condition of the peasantry varied during the experience 

that you have had as an official connected with those jiarts of Ireland 5 1 

I think that the present physical condition of a large portion of the population 
of Mayo is worse than it was 12 months ago; at that time the population were 
reheved under the Temporary Relief Act,” under which a much larger amount 
of relief was afforded than under the Poor Law. amount 

4216. When did you first go to the district you have spoken of 5 ' 

Eighteen months ago ; in July 1847. 

4217. Since that period, you are of opinion that the physical condition of the 
peasantry has very greatly deteriorated ? 

I am of that opinion. 

4218. And that the effect of the present state of things may be rather said to 
protiact the existence of the people than preserve their lives ? ” 

fW 'wA kU0W , thafc 1 I l sl ' ould be prepared to draw that inference in the words 
that have been placed before me. I believe there are a great many causes that 
have operated to effect this. I believe that the desire of the Irish peasant to 
remain m possession of land lias been one cause which has reduced him to this 

of^Wnl kl an<1 'l be i‘ CTe thlS ’ , Ws ml ' vim ngness to accept relief within the walls 
ol a Woikliouse has been another cause which has led to it. I should not wish to 
be understood as saying that the amount of relief which is afforded in the shape 
of food to those persons receiving out-door relief in the Unions in Ireland has 
been insufficient to continue their strength ; I do not think that it has • 1 think 
there were various causes, disease and those I have mentioned, which have 
reduced the physical condition of the peasantry in Ireland. 

4219. Those persons whose physical condition has been so much reduced are 
rather those who have refused to avail themselves of the relief under the 
Poor Law than those who have beeii relieved under the Poor Law ? 

They 
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They have delayed to so long a period the adoption of the means which would li. Bourte, Esq. 

render them legally relievable, that in many cases before it has been administered, 

the physical condition of the parties has become deteriorated. l6th Marcl1 l! 4o- 

4220. Has the physical condition of the inmates of the Workhouses deteriorated r 

By no means. 

4221. Do you find that the disposition of the lower classes to immigrate to 
England has diminished in consequence of that diminution of their strength and 
capabilities to which you have alluded ? 

I cannot say that I think it has ; I do not think that the diminution in the 
physical strength of the people of the county of Mayo had taken place at the 
period last year when they generally go to reap the harvests of England, and that 
period has not this year yet arrived. 

4222. Have not the people in the Workhouses receiving in-door relief suffered 
physically from disease, contracted in consequence of a great number of individuals 
being crowded into a small space ? 

No, not in the Unions under my charge ; that has been the case in other 
Unions. 

4223. In the Unions under your charge, have you observed any difference in 
the appearance of the paupers, whether beneficial or otherwise, after being some 
time in the Union-house ? 

When relief in the Workhouse has been accepted in time, the greatest improve- 
ment appears in their general appearance after a short residence in the Union- 
house. 

4224. Have you any suggestion that your experience enables you to offer for 
the consideration of the Committee with respect to a modification of the Poor 
Law ? 

I think that some of the most important points in which I should consider the 
Poor Law capable of amendment have been already touched upon by the Com- 
mittee ; the diminution of the area of taxation. The subject of emigration has 
only been alluded to ; I consider that there is much to be expected from a system 
of emigration carried forward under certain restrictions. It is a very wide subject, 

-and one which I think must vary in its application to different parts of 
Ireland. 

4225. Do you consider, then, that emigration is indispensably necessary in those 
cases to which you refer ? 

I cannot conceive that any permanent improvement can be expected to take 
place in the condition of those Unions without emigration being used as an auxi- 
liary to other measures. 

4226. In those cases in which the population is so greatly in excess, do you 
: see any alternative but sending food or money into the districts ah extra, or 

■ finding parties who could procure food or w'ages, or allowing them to die ? 

No ; I believe those are the only three alternatives ; there may arise the means 
of profitably employing them in those districts, which would, perhaps, make a 
fourth. 

4227. That is, giving them the means db extra for support and maintenance 
within? 

Yes ; by “ ab extra,” I understand your Lordship to mean assistance in money 
relief. 

4228. Take that alternative, which you have properly suggested, of employment 
within; would that be in agricultural labour P 

Yes, in private agricultural labour. 

4229. In those districts where this excess of population exists, and where very 
minute subdivision of land is the consequence, do you think it is possible to 
provide improved and extended agricultural employment, so long as that excess 
shall continue r 

I am not prepared to say that there would be any very large excess of labouring 
population in the county of Mayo if there was capital enough to employ them. 

4230. Confining the question not to the whole of the county of Mayo, or the 
whole of any one district, but those particular portions in which there is an 

(19.12.) 3 g3 excess 
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R. Bourke, Esq. excess of population, do you think, within the area of those over-populated 
.. . lyT - ? o districts, that it is possible to apply any real system of agricultural improvement 

1 1 lirc 1 1 4 9’ that will add to the means of giving employment ? 

I think not ; every such system, if it is not undertaken with a reasonable 
prospect of profit, had better not be undertaken at all. 

4231. Do you think that it is possible to provide for the passing of the population, 
in districts like those you have described, from the potato to cereal food, without 
the introduction of an improved system of agriculture, with a well-applied rotation 
of crops ? 

I think not. 

4232. Do you think it possible for that kind of improvement to take place, 
so long as those particular districts shall remain over-burthened with people ? 

Assuming the question to refer to those particular districts which are over- 
burthened, I think not. 

4233. Are there not in Connaught and elsewhere particular townlands which are 
in that condition? 

There are. 

4234. Do you think that portion of the labouring population which you have 
represented as so much reduced in physical strength, are still capable of forming 
proper subjects for emigration ? 

Certainly not. 

4235. Would they not have been capable of emigration when you were first 
acquainted with them s’ 

I do not think they would have formed desirable emigrants ; their families were - 
very large ; and a great number of persons were too advanced in age to make the 
best description of emigrants. 

4236. There has been considerable volunteer emigration from your district, has 
there not? 

Yes, very considerable. 

4237. Have you had opportunities of knowing, from the remittances made by 
people to their friends, and the communications which they have made, whether 
they were in a state of prosperity or not ? 

1 have had frequent opportunities of the kind, and I have always found that they 
have increased in prosperity in an incredibly short space of time after their arrival. 

4238. Have you known many instances of members of families having emigrated, . 
and then remitted funds to their families to follow them ? 

I have known it take place with regard to their relations, but, until lately, I 
was not aware of cases in which the head of a family had emigrated and left his 
family behind him, but such a case is now of very frequent occurrence all through 
the counties of Mayo and Galway ; the head of a family manages to secure money 
enough to pay his passage, or works it out perhaps, and leaves his wife and family - 
chargeable upon the rates. 

4239. With a view of sending for them afterwards ? 

I think that is most probable. 

4240. Must not the disposition to make remittances from America to enable 
relatives and friends to follow, be somewhat checked by the establishment of any 
system of gratuitous relief for the purposes of emigration ? 

1 dare say there would be an attempt to avail themselves of gratuitous 
emigration. 

4241. Would it not have a tendency to check the disposition to remit from 
America, if they knew their friends would be able, by other means, to proceed to 
join them ? 

I think such a result is possible ; I do not know that it would be the inevitable 
result. 

4242. Supposing that result to be possible, or even probable, if the assistance 
given by the public — supposing it expedient that such assistance should be given 
— were made proportionate to what was remitted from America, do you not think 

that 
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that the tendency would then be rather to send over money for two, with the help R- Bourke, Es,j. 
of the Government, than to send over half the remittance for one only ? „ . ' r „ 

I think it is very possible. J 

4243. Do you not consider that one of the most important consequences of 
emigration, beyond the mere making a comfortable provision for an emigrant, is 
to improve the social condition of the agricultural population of the land from 
whence he is taken ? 

I think both subjects should be considered. 

4244. Is it not also most important that, as far as possible, steps should be 
taken to prevent the continued subdivision of the land and the multiplication of 
numbers, which renders this emigration necessary or expedient ? 

Yes, certainly. 

4245. If you introduce the agency of the landlord in relation to emigration, 
has he not the means, and would it not be his interest to apply it in such a manner 
as would promote the consolidation of farms, and in proportion as he contributed to 
emigration, would he not thereby give security that he would take pains to prevent 
the subletting and subdivision of farms after the emigration had taken place ? 

I think so. 

4246. Would either of those consequences follow from emigration entirely 
conducted by the Poor Law Guardians, without the intervention of the landlord ? 

No, I do not think the selections to be made would, generally speaking, be so 
advantageous to the community at large, as if the parties having the selection 
were influenced by the desire of improving the property on the one hand, and were 
checked on the other by an obligation that the persons emigrating should make 
good colonists afterwards. 



4247. Would the same result be likely to follow afterwards, if they were to 
depend upon those remittances from colonists in' Australia or the United States ? 

No, I think not; the selection then would be capricious, and not made upon 
any principle. 

4248. You have stated cases in which heads of families have gone to a colony, 
leaving their families chargeable ; are there other cases of a similar kind, when, 
without going to a colony, the head of a family has disappeared and left his family 
chargeable ? 

Most frequent cases; the extent of desertion in Connaught has been very great ; 
a very great difference is perceptible in the social affections of the people. 

4249. Can you say whether, when an order comes out, authorizing assistance to 
widows having a given number of children, the number of widows does not suddenly 
augment within the particular district? 

Most surprisingly so. 

4250. It has been stated in the Deport that they are hired for the occasion, as 
a qualification ? 

There have been such cases frequently. 

4251. Does not this show an abandonment of the ties of private life, and demo- 
ralization of the people at large ? 

It certainly shows an abandonment of the ties of private life ; whether it deserves 
altogether the term “ demoralization” is another question ; the condition of the 
people is to be considered, and the extreme temptation to which distress has 
exposed them. 

4252. Is it not a great deterioration of character, if the word “ demoralization” 
was too strong ; does not the desertion of families by those who are bound to 
support them imply mainly a great deterioration of moral character ? 

Undoubtedly. 

4253. W as there anything analogous to this, anterior to the introduction of the 
Poor Law into Ireland ? 

Yes ; people used to abandon their wives and children to go to the harvest in 
England. 

4254. Did they not return to them ? 

They did. I cannot say that those others will not return ; I think that the 
desertion that has taken place on the part of heads of families, by their going to 

(19. 12.) 3 g 4 America^ 
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America, is certain to end in the transmission of funds for the emigration of the- 
families. 

4255. Applying the question to the desertions that have taken place of wives- 
by their husbands, and children by their parents, was there anything analogous to 
that anterior to the Poor Law ? 

It occurs to me that the practice as to the harvest was perfectly analogous. 

4256. Did not the man who went to the harvest in England return and pay the' 
rent of the place in which his wife and family had lived in his absence ? 

I believe such was the case ; I only wish to convey that I think, if a prospect 
were to arise of such parties being able to support their families in these districts, 
in all probability they would return ; the desertion is only dependent upon the- 
existence of the present suffering and privation. 

4257. You think that the moral and family feelings are now as strong amongst 
the Irish people as they were when you were first acquainted with them ? 

No ; I think they are diminished, but not to the extent that has been suggested.. 

4258. You were asked whether this practice prevailed before the introduction 
of the Poor Law ; would it not be more correct to say, before the failure of the- 
potato crop ? 

I believe so. 

4259. If your expectation be realized, that those persons will return or remit 
funds to enable their families to join them in America, does the practice deserve 
to be described in the terms in which it was put to you, as “ an abandonment of' 
the tics of social life, and demoralization of the people” ? 

No, I do not think that it does, and I desired to express my opinion to that 
effect. 

4260. Nevertheless, you think that the people are more demoralized now than 
they were when you first knew them ? 

Yes, to a certain extent I think they are. 

4261. And you think a great deal is to be attributed to the excessive amount of 
distress ? 

I think so. 

4262. Were the terms of the question put to you stronger than these : <! All 
principle of right and decency appear to have vanished since the out-door relief" 
commenced. The Assistant Barrister presiding at the Sessions declared, that lie' 
had never witnessed such profligacy and wilful perjury as had been exhibited in 
that Court during the entire Session.” 

No ; I think those are very strong expressions. 

4263. But viewing the conduct of the people generally, for instance, in stealing, 
and the increase of crime that has taken place, does not that demonstrate that the- 
people have become more demoralized than they previously were ? 

Any increase of crime I think would be distinct evidence of the want of moral 
probity. 



li. Buurlc, Esq. 
i(>ih March 1849. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned till Tuesday next,. 
One o’clock. 
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Die Martis, 20 ° Martii 1849 . 



The EARL OF ST. GERMANS in the Chair. 



RICHARD BOURKE, Esquire, is called in, and further examined 
as follows : 



Evidence on the 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

R. Bourke, Esq. 



20th March 1849. 

4264. IN your district, which consists of the counties of Galway and Mayo, 
are you aware of the number of able-bodied persons, with their appurtenances, 
who are now receiving either in or out-door relief? 

I am not in a position directly to state the number of able-bodied persons 
having families, but I can state the whole number of persons receiving relief 
under the 2d section of the Poor Law Act ; it is in round numbers about 45,000. 

4265. What number of able-bodied men should you conceive are to be found 
among those persons ? 

I think I should be safe in saying that there are not above 6,000 ; it may be 
right to add that there are almost an equal number who are inmates of the 
Workhouse. 



4266. Would those be able-bodied men ? 

Yes ; because the Workhouse has been kept, as far as possible, as a test of the 
destitution of the able-bodied. 

4267. Therefore it would altogether make 10,000 or 12,000 able-bodied men 
receiving relief from the poor-rate ? 

I should say that the number would certainly not exceed that. 

4268. From your recent residence in that country, you are tolerably well 
acquainted with the physical features of the country ? 

I think I am. 



4269. Is it your opinion that there might be a number of works executed in 
that country very beneficial to the public, and which are of a magnitude not to 
be undertaken by individuals ? 

I have no doubt there are. 

4270. Can you specify the kind of works which you particularly have in your 
mind’s eye r 

I should chiefly refer to what are called arterial drainages, which are works 
not likely to be undertaken by any private bodies of men, as not producing any 
direct profit to those who undertake them ; the beneficial effects chieflv being to 
enable proprietors to improve their lands, which the want of an outfall now 
prevents them from doing. 

4271. Have any works of that kind been commenced which remain in- 
complete ? 

\ es, some have been commenced which remain incomplete ; others have been 
marked out and planned, but have never been commenced. 

4272. What has been the cause of those works which have been commenced 
remaining incomplete ? 

I believe it has been the difficulty of procuring funds for carrying them on. 

42/3. Are not many of those works, besides being beyond the means of indi- 
viduals to execute, also of such a nature that no individual would be legally 
empowered to execute them ? 

(19.13.) 3 H They 
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They generally require a combination upon the part of a great number of pro- 
prietors. 

4274. So that, unless there was an unanimous combination of proprietors, the 
work could not be executed ? 

I believe that the law has provided that the combination need not be unanimous : 
but the majority, I believe, are required to be favourable to the project before it 
can be undertaken. 

4275. Do you think that arrangements might be made for employing, upon 
works of that description, any considerable proportion of the present able-bodied 
poor who are receiving either in or out-door relief? 

I should have no hesitation in saying that I should be unfavourable to such a 
measure being carried out through the Poor Law administrative body ; but I see 
no reason why there should be any more difficulty in employing that class of 
persons upon those works than any other class of labourers. 

4276. By their being so employed, they would become what may be called 
productive labourers, instead of being maintained out of the poor-rate ? 

I think so. 

4277. Are there any other works besides arterial drainages which strike you 
as likely to be beneficial to the country, which are beyond the means of indi- 
viduals? 

Yes, there are works connected with the inland navigation, making the lakes 
navigable ; and there is also the construction of roads in many mountainous 
parts of the district, which would be of essential importance. 

4278. Of essential importance, as bringing the country nearer to its ultimate 
market for its produce? 

Such would be one of the advantages ; another would be great facility for 
manuring the land upon each side of the road ? 

4279. They would be of advantage both for the distribution of the produce of 
the soil, and for bringing manure for the cultivation ? 

Yes ; for raising the produce. 

4280. In the event of public works being adopted, for the purpose of employ- 
ing the able-bodied poor, you would not recommend that those labourers should 
be selected by the Relieving Officers, or by the Poor Law authorities ? 

No ; that was what I meant when I said that I did not think that those works 
could be prudently or safely carried on through the administrative agency of the 
Poor Law. 

4281. Was not the selection of the labourers by the Relief Committees made 
rather with a view to employing the paupers than with a view to the due execution 
of the works ? 

The persons employed upon those public works, to which allusion is made, 
were selected with that object. 

4282. You do not recommend that the works to which you have been just now 
alluding, should be executed by pauper labourers ? 

I do not recommend that they should be executed through the agency of the 
Poor Law administration ; but I think that, if you can afford employment 
to a vast number of persons on public works, it will necessarily be to pauper 
labour, that is to say, it will be to persons who, should they not get this em- 
ployment, might be in a state of pauperism. 

4283. But if the great body of the labourers of Connaught be in the physical 
condition which you described them to be, in the course of your last examination, 
w r ould not the works be more efficiently and more economically executed by able- 
bodied labourers brought from a distance, than by labourers in the district to 
which you have adverted ? 

Probably they would. 

4284. Then if those works were executed by contract, the probability is, that 
many of them would be executed by labourers brought from a distance ? 

That has been the case in some Railway works, but I do not know that it 
would be the case in Connaught ; because though 1 stated in my former exami- 
nation 
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nation that the persons in receipt of relief were generally so reduced in physical 
strength as not to make good labourers, I did not mean to say that there were 
not good labourers to be found in the whole of Connaught, because there are 
a large number of persons who call themselves farmers, and farmers’ sons, who 
are not in a reduced physical condition, and who would be very glad to obtain 
employment at wages, if they could get it. 

4285. You contemplate that if there is extensive employment of that kind given, 
the labourers would rapidly improve under employment of that description: 

That involves, to a great extent, the amount of wages, and that, I think, 
raises a question of very considerable difficulty. Under the present system of 
Poor Law relief, an able-bodied man obtains weekly relief sufficient for the sup- 
port of himself, and of such members of his family a’s are dependent on him. But 
under a well-administered system of labour, it strikes me that the principle of 
the payment should be more according to the amount of work executed, and 
therefore it might be insufficient for the support of himself and his family, and 
might not bring him into an improved physical condition. 

4286. You have stated, that you think that if works of this kind are executed, 
the labour should be paid according to its value, and not according to the wants 
of the labourer ? 

I stated that, in undertaking works of that kind, such should he the general 
principle. 

4287 . Does not the paying for labour according to the supposed wants of the 
labourer necessarily lead to a confusion between employment and relief, and 
degrades the labourer ? 

Such is my opinion. 

4288. But if those works were undertaken upon the ordinary principle of pay- 
ing- for the labour performed, according to its real value, would not the increase 
of employment so given be a great advantage to the labourer ? 

I have no doubt of it. 

4289. Such an addition to the amount of employment in that particular 
district would tend very much to relieve the poor-rates, and to relieve the labour 
market ? 

I think it would. 

4290. Would you recommend that the Guardians of any Union should be 
authorized to undertake by contract the completion of any work meditated by 
private individuals or others, and to execute such work for a certain sum, by 
pauper labourers ? 

No ; I should think that would be an injudicious manner of completing such 
works. 

4291. Have any works been undertaken in your district by proprietors who 
have borrowed money under the Land Improvement Act ? 

Yes, there have been. 

4292. What description of labourers do they employ ; do they employ pretty 
uniformly the labourers of the country, or do they import labourers ? 

I think, speaking generally, they will be found to employ the families of their 
own tenants ; there are exceptions, in which gentlemen who borrow money go into 
the labour market, and take any person who offers ; but I think, in general, the 
landed proprietors who have borrowed money under the Land Improvement Act 
give employment to their tenants in preference to others. 

4293. Do they do that to such an extent as to be detrimental to the good 
execution of the works ? 

No, thq works are well done. 

4294. Is not a great deal of that work done by contract ? 

Yes, walls are built by contract. 

4295. Are not drains frequently done by contract ? 

Yes ; not universally ; but there is a great deal of contract work. 

(«>• 13 ) 3 h 2 4296. Where^ 
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4296. Where it is not done by contract, what is the average rate of wages 
now given by landlords in improving their estates under the Land Improvement 
Act ? 

I have reason to think that the wages given by landlords under such circum- 
stances are usually the ordinary rate of wages given, which is, in Mayo, from 
6(1. to 8d. per day, but much more frequently 6 d. 

4297. Is it usually by task-work, or is it by the day, in carrying on works 
under the Land Improvement Act ? 

I believe that they are employed in both ways. 

4298. You contemplate the execution of works of navigation and drainage, by 
means of advances made by the Government, to be repaid by the proprietor 
whose lands would be benefited by the work ? 

I do not wish to be understood as having originated or mentioned this project ; 
I merely answered questions which were put to me. 

4299. Conceiving that the works would be beneficial and profitable, in what 
way do you think it would be possible to defray the first cost of their execution ? 

I do not see that it would be possible to do it in any other way than by advances 
from the Treasury. 

4300. To be repaid by the proprietors whose lands would be benefited, or by 
other parties ? 

It appeared to me that the object in view in asking me the question which 
commenced this examination, was to show that the money now expended in the 
unprofitable relief of the able-bodied in Connaught might be more advantageously 
laid out in the execution of large works of general utility. 

4301. Would 6d. a day enable the labourer to possess more necessaries and 
comforts than, under the present system of out-door relief, a pauper receiving* 
out-door relief enjoys ? 

It must depend upon the number of persons whom he has to maintain. 

4302. Taking the average number in an ordinary labourer’s family, a wife and 
four or five children, would he be able, upon 6 d. a day, to maintain himself in 
a better condition than an out-door pauper ? 

No, his condition would be worse. 

4303. Your answer supposes that, as an out-door pauper, he receives rations 
for more than one person ? 

Certainly ; I stated that it depended upon the number of the family which he 
has dependent upon him ; he. receives rations for all those who are dependent 
upon him. 

4304. But not for those children who are above 15 years of age ? 

No. 

4305. Where the work under the Land Improvement Act is executed by task- 
work, does not the really able-bodied labourer earn a good deal more, if he 
chooses, than 6 d. a day ? 

I believe he does. 

4306. In that case, what he earns depends greatly upon the physical power, 
and, perhaps, still more upon the disposition to labour, of the man ? 

Yes. I understood the question to be, whether by task-work a labourer of 
ordinary strength and good disposition could not earn more than he could 
acquire by receiving out-door relief as an out-door pauper. 

4307. Could not an able-bodied labourer, working by task-work, who is not 
reduced in his physical state, earn more than 6d. a day ? 

Yes, I think he could. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



NICHOLAS 
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NICHOLAS LEADER, Esquire, is called in, and examined, as follows : Nm L eader > ' Es <?' 

4308. YOU are a landed proprietor resident in the county of Cork ? 501,1 Marc1 ' l8 49- 

Yes. ’ 

4309. In what Union do you reside ? 

In Kanturk. 

4310. Have you taken an active part in the administration of the affairs of 
that Union? 

Yes ; particularly since the period of the potato failure in 1846, 1847. 1 
-remained in the country throughout the winter and the spring of 1846 and 1847. 

4311. Is that Union now managed by paid or by unpaid Guardians ? 

By paid Guardians ; the former Board was dissolved at their own request, in 
November 1847, and paid Guardians substituted. 

4312. Are you well acquainted with the state of the Union ? 

Yes ; and I frequently attend the meetings of the paid Guardians. 

4313. Will you describe to the Committee the state of the Union with 
regard to the population, the amount of employment, and the pecuniary affairs 
of the Union ? 

The Union is one of the most heavily taxed in the South of Ireland ; in the 
Electoral Division in which I reside, the taxation has amounted within the year 
to 11s. 6d. in the pound, and in some of the Electoral Divisions it reached 13s. 

I think that the average over the Union at large exceeds 10s. in the pound. 

4314. How much of that has been collected ? 

A very considerable portion of it has been collected ; very little of it will be lost. 

As to the present condition of the labouring class, there are in the receipt of relief 
one-fourth of the population, in classes. The persons in receipt of out-door relief 
are allowed one pound of Indian meal per day, which is the allowance for persons 
•exceeding 14 years of age ; a quantity, I think, quite inadequate to support them 
in health. They receive no money, and have therefor e nothing for fuel, house- 
rent, or clothes ; the consequence is, that the owners of houses in which those 
^people reside, not receiving rent, have ceased to keep them in repair, and they 
are generally in a most dilapidated state ; very many have fallen and been 
thrown down, and their inmates have crowded into the neighbouring houses. I 
Lave known instances of four families being in one small house, in consequence 
of their former habitations having been destroyed. This crowding together is 
most prejudicial to health and to morals; as a Magistrate, 1 can speak of the 
fearful increase of crime ; and, passing through the country, it is evident how 
insecure property is, as in almost every turnip and potato field huts are built for 
persons to watch those crops. I am obliged to have a man, sometimes two men, 

.to watch in my turnip fields ; I had atone time six men employed in six different 
fields. 

4315. By day? 

No, by night. 1 have lately received a letter from a Magistrate in that Union; 
he states a number of persons are giving up their farms ; he says he does not 
think that rents will this year be paid, and that in the neighbourhood there is a 
general and extensive emigration of farmers in contemplation. He says that rob- 
bery and cattle-stealing are every day increasing ; persons sent to gaol are let out, 
and he has re-committed several of them for fresh offences. 

4316. Do you apprehend that many of the persons so employed in robbery 
•were receiving out-door relief ? 

I am certain that most of them were ; the food allowed them is insufficient ; 
they have nothing to do, and they increase their means of support by stealing 
• cattle, turnips, and whatever they can get. 

4317. They are fed and repose in the day, and they rob at night? 

Yes. 

4318. Is there a smaller demand for labour than there was two or three years 
.ago? 

Yes. 

(19.13.) 3 h 3 4319. How 
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N. Leader, Esq. 4319. How do you account for that ? 

In the first place, the potato was a crop which required a great deal of manual 

2 oth March 1849 . l a b our j n its cultivation, far more than the corn crop which has succeeded it. 

Then there were in this district a number of holders of small portions of land; 
they planted those with potatoes, and lived on the produce ; two or three months’ 
work in the hurried seasons obtained them sufficient money to pay their rent, 
and they remained idle the rest of the year. Having lost this means of support,, 
they now require employment; there is consequently far jess employment and 
far more claimants for it. I also attribute it to the general alarm created by 
heavy taxation ; farmers say they cannot pay taxes and labourers. 

4320. Is not there another cause, that the employers being obliged to pay in 
money, and not having the money in their pockets to pay the labourers, are 
thereby prevented from giving employment ? 

Decidedly ; but I referred only to the cause of less labour being required than 
formerly. 

4321. Do you think that the low prices for produce which have existed for 
some time in Ireland have been one of the causes of preventing the people being 
employed ? 

In the union in which 1 reside, one cause which has operated considerably to 
decrease the amount of employment this year is the unremunerating harvest of 
1848. 

4322. Both as regards quantity and price? 

Yes ; the price of corn was low, the quantity deficient, and the quality 
indifferent. 

4323. If the price of food had been higher, would not those persons who with 
difficulty now maintain themselves without relief, have been probably unable to 
do so, and would not the expense of relieving those that are relieved by public 
charity have been considerably increased ? 

The poorer class are fed principally on Indian corn. Of course, if the Indian 
corn had been more expensive there would have been more persons applying for 
relief ; but as little of the native com is used by the poor, I do not consider the 
low price of that corn was much benefit to them. The wheat crop was very 
deficient last year ; I do not think it amounted in this union to one-half of an 
average crop, and the price was low. 

4324. Do not the lowest class of people feed upon turnips ; have not they done 
so for the last year considerably ? 

Yes, I am sorry to say they have been compelled to do so. 

4325. What is the price of turnips at present ; did you ever know them so low 
as they are now ? 

I think turnips have been considerably dearer latterly ; they were sold at 
extraordinarily high prices during the famine years ; even this year they were sold 
at high prices. 

4326. By the “ famine years,” you mean 1846 and 1847 ? 

Yes. 

4327. But in the winter now ending have not they been extraordinarily low ? 

No, for there has been a considerable demand for them in some places. 

4328. Do you happen to know the average price of turnips about Kanturk ? 

It varies considerably ; if a farmer grew turnips for sale, he would at some 

periods get an extravagant price, and at times he could not sell them at all. 

4329. Do not the people eat oatmeal to a great amount with Indian corn ; 
do not they consider it more wholesome, and a better food when mixed, than 
Indian corn taken alone ? 

It is better food, but they are too poor to afford any food except the cheapest. 

4330. Is Indian corn much cheaper than oatmeal at present ? 

Yes ; about two-thirds of the price of oatmeal. 

4331; You were understood to say that many people formerly supported them- 
selves upon the produce of an acre-and-a-lialf of land, with which they were 
enabled to get on and to maintain their families during, a great portion of the year ? 
... They 
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They maintained their families most of the year upon the potatoes which grew 
on their lots ; they paid rent by a few months’ work, and they remained idle the 
remainder of the year. As those persons, having lost this means of support in 
consequence of the failure of the potato, must look for support either to employ- 
ment or to the rates, I think, generally speaking, those persons have given up 
their small holdings, and gone upon the rates. 

4332. But as to those who are not upon the rates, and who still maintain 
themselves upon the produce of their own gardens, is it a matter of indifference to 
them what the price may be of the commodity upon which they live, whether it 
be dear or whether it be cheap, if they grow it themselves and consume it them- 
selves ? 

I should think, if they pay rent for the land, it must be of considerable 
importance to them if it be dear. 

4333. With regard to a large farmer, if he is obliged to sell his produce at a 
low price, he is the less able to employ labourers ? 

Of course. 

4334. Do you know of any land thrown out of cultivation in the Kanturk 
Union ? 

Since the failure of the potato, the system of cultivation is much worse than 
before ; it is now a succession of corn crops one after another, and as soon as 
the land gets unable to bear corn, it is allowed to go out of cultivation, and a 
considerable portion has already been thrown out. 

4335. Is not there a great deal of arable land in the Union of Kanturk ? 

Mr. Larcomb’s Return gives 40,000 acres, that is one-sixth of the Union as 
under cultivation, and I think that Return is tolerably correct. From that Return 
the amount of employment which this Union affords can be estimated. By Re- 
turns afforded to the Land Commissioners, it appears that there are about 85,000 
persons in the Union, and about 4,000 persons are rated above 51. ; if that number 
is multiplied by 5, the usual number in a family, that will account for 20,000 
of its inhabitants who will not require employment as hired labourers, and it 
leaves 65,000 persons to be supported by labour. There are only 40,000 acres 
under cultivation, with 65,000 persons requiring support from the employment 
afforded in their cultivation. 

4336. What are the remaining acres ; are they in grass ? 

The remaining acres are principally coarse pasture, waste and mountain. 

4337. Do you apprehend that that number of persons that are receiving out- 
door relief in the Kanturk Union are all legally paupers, or do you think that 
any of them do at this moment de facto hold land to the amount of more than a 
quarter of an acre ? 

Before they are admitted to relief there is a very strict supervision. The Vice- 
Guardians have attended to the interests of the rate-payers of this Union as much 
so as could possibly be done under the present law, and 1 think that but few persons 
are receiving relief that are not legally entitled to it. 

4338. Do you think the Vice-Guardians have the means of ascertaining whether 
or not any of those persons are still holders of land? 

Not except through the Relieving Officers, who are persons well acquainted 
with the district, and as they can thus acquire good information, I should think 
there is not much imposition practised in this manner. 

4339. Can you state the number of persons receiving out-door relief? 

When I left the country it was about 20,000. 

4340. Were there 20,000 in Kanturk Union who held as little land as a quarter 
of an acre previously to the distress, or do you think they have given up their 
land since the distress came there ? 

The Kanturk Union is differently circumstanced from many parts of Ireland ; 
the greatest portion of the Union is held in tolerably large farms, at least large 
for Ireland. A large proportion of the population were day-labourers ; they 
received a house with a very small piece of land attached to it from the farmer, 
for which they paid rent in labour ; the farmer gave them about an English acre 
of potato-land manured, to be paid for also in labour. 

,(19.13.) 3 h 4 4341. Did 
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N. Leader, Esq. 4341. Did the farmer manure that land for them ? 

, Yes. 

20th March 1849. 

4342. And they tilled it ? 

Yes, the larmer manured the land, and they put in the crop. 

4343. They found the seed ? 

Yes. 

4344. Used the farmer to plough the land? 

The farmer gave the land one ploughing. 

4345. Then they did not till the land ; the farmer ploughed the land and manured' 
it, and they found nothing but the seed ? 

They put in the seed, and planted and attended the crop. 

4346. Did the farmer get the second crop, or did he let the people take the 
second crop ? 

The farmer generally put in corn afterwards. 

4347. Then the farmer must have had a most profitable bargain if he got any 

ent for the land? J 

I do not know that he had ; the farmer manured the land, and manured land’ 
for potatoes was always worth a considerable rent. 

4348. When you talk of 20,000 persons receiving relief, does that apply to 
heads of families, or does it include women and children ? 

It includes women and children. The greatest number of persons in the year 
1847 receiving relief was 35,000. Upon the discontinuance of the out-door 
relief the Board of Guardians sent a deputation to Dublin to lay the state of the • 
Union before the Poor Law authorities. We represented to the Commissioners 
that we expected applications from between 20,000 and 30,000 persons, and 
asked them what we should do. Mr. Twisleton told us to apply the Workhouse 
test. We told him we had not accommodation for more than 2,000 people, and 
that such was the condition of the Union that there would be above 20,000 persons ■ 
applying for and in want of relief. He had no suggestion to make to us except 
to apply the Workhouse test. On the next Board day a vast number of persons 
applied for relief ; we had a long discussion at the Board, and the master was told 
to admit as many as he conveniently could find room for. There were 800 
admitted on that day. The number on out-door relief amounted afterwards to 
24,000. That went on till harvest ; during the harvest there was employment 
for most persons in the Union, but it continued only for a short time ; and in 
November again the Board were obliged to commence out-door relief.’ When 
I left the country there were 20,000 persons receiving it, and I do not see why,, 
in the year 1850, we shall not have the same number again receiving relief. 

4349. Supposing the crops in the year 1850 were better, would there be the 
same destitution again ? 

I think there would very nearly be the same distress, because sufficient employ- 
ment will not be afforded. I have shown how inadequate the present agriculture 
is to provide employment, and how many require employment. 

4350. Do you think that the destitution next year, if the crops were to be 
good, would be greater in that neighbourhood than the destitution seven years . 
ago ? 

Most decidedly ; the conacre system will not have revived, and the small 
holdings on which so many supported themselves no longer exist, and there has 
been no new means of employment substituted. 

4351. Would one acre of corn feed as many persons as an acre of potatoes? 

Certainly not. 

4352. Have any persons left your Union within the last two years ? 

Considerable numbers have left it ; but emigration has not been to the same 

extent as from other Unions ; and I attribute it to the fact that the great majo- 
rity of the people are so poor that thev cannot afford sufficient means to go - 
though most willing to do so ; the other classes still cling to the land ; I allude to 
the farmers who were better off, and could afford to go. 

4353. And 
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4353. And there were many of those in the Union? 

There were. 

4354. Has the population sensibly diminished r 

The number of houses that have been thrown down would lead persons to 
imagine that it has sensibly diminished ; and I have heard the attendance at the 
chapels is much less than it was. However, the number of persons receiving relief 
is very considerable, and as it has not materially diminished, it shows that there 
is not that very considerable diminution in the population in the Union. 

4355. What do you consider to have been the principal cause of the throwing- 
down of the houses you have mentioned ? 

The non-payment of the rent ; the houses belonged to farmers, and as they 
received no rent for them, they have taken these houses from the persons who 
occupied them and thrown them down. 

4350. How are those houses with a small garden, which you have mentioned, 
rated ? 

I think most of those farm labourers’ houses were not rated separately in the 
original valuation ; they were put in as part of the farm. 

4357. What was the object of the farmer in throwing the house down? 

He got no rent, and he wished to get rid of persons from whom he derived no 
benefit. 

4358. How was that of importance to him if those persons received out-door 
relief; perhaps he thought that they were not good neighbours ? 

I did not wish to say so ; but that w r as the fact. 

4359. Was it not likely that they would be induced to pillage and pilfer in the 
immediate neighbourhood ? 

Certainly. 

.4300. Was it not also done with the view that they might leave the Electoral 
Division if the houses were pulled down ? 

I think it did not influence many, so very little individual benefit would have 
been derived from it. 

4361 . What has become of the majority of those persons whose houses adjoin 
those of large farmers, and wdiich have been thrown down ? 

They have collected into other houses, wdiich 1 look upon as most demoralizing. 

4362. Have not they crowded very much the adjacent villages ? 

I think not ; they have remained in their own Electoral Divisions, as it is 
there they receive relief. 

4363. Are the houses into which they have collected in the adjoining villages, 
or upon the farm on which they had lived before ? 

Mostly near their former residences. 

4364. Do you suppose that those houses are generally not rated separately? 

I think that most of the labourers’ houses were not rated originally ; 'it is 
certain that the 41. Clause has been the cause of a considerable destruction of 
houses. I know one instance where an old lease of land expired, upon which 
there were a number of those houses ; it was part of a towm ; the proprietor had 
to pay a considerable sum for poor-rates ; since then, almost all those houses have 
been thrown down ; he would now have had to pay heavy rates, and would 
receive little rent. 

4365. Do you suppose that the inhabitants of those houses condensed and 
went into other houses ? 

Yes. 

4366. If those families crowding into other houses could afford each of them 
to pay rent, the owmer of the house receiving rent from three families instead 
of from one, could afford to pay the rate which is chargeable upon houses, 
under 41.1 

The lodging rents are very small, and very badly paid. 

4367. Are there any auxiliary Workhouses in the Kanturk Union? 

Four. 

( 19 - 13 ') 3 1 4368. Capable 
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4368. Capable of containing how many inmates ? 

There are about 2,500 receiving in-door relief at present. 

4369. You said that upon one occasion you had applications from 26,000 
persons for relief ; if no power had then existed of administering out-door 
relief, what would have been the consequence r 

Of course they could not have been relieved ; and they would have been in 
the same condition as in the year 1846. 

4370. You stated that the decrease in the population is visible ? 

I think it is considerable. 

4371. And that there has been a decrease in the cottages? 

Yes. 

4372. Do you consider that the decrease in the cottages is greater in propor- 
tion than the decrease in the population ? 

From what I have stated before, namely, the crowded state of many houses, 
I think the decrease of houses is more in proportion than the decrease of popu- 
lation. 

4373. Is it your opinion that a large amount of capital might be profitably 
expended in the Union in which you reside ? 

Yes ; the amount of money which might be profitably expended in the Union 
is very considerable. I own, myself, as immediate lessor, about a fortieth part 
of the Union : my land is a fair average of the Union ; I made a calculation of 
what money might be expended upon it when I was making an application for a 
loan ; I found that it would come to nearly 10,000/. for thorough draining, sub- 
soiling, and making proper divisions of the land. At that rate it would; show 
that there might be profitably expended nearly 400,000/. in the Union. I have 
asked persons of experience whether they considered that that amount might be 
expended profitably in the Union, and their opinion coincides with my own. 

4374. Supposing that sum of money to be laid out, and those improvements 
to take place, do you imagine it possible to find proper and solvent tenants to 
take the land afterwards ? 

That may be one reason why money has not been expended on what appears 
at first to be a very profitable subject for outlay. 

4375. You mean that it is the fear of not subsequently getting a solvent and 
proper tenant to take it which has prevented that money from being laid out ? 

That is one of the reasons ; there are several other reasons ; but one of the 
chief reasons why a proprietor will not expend his money in a way which other- 
wise appears so beneficial is because he has not sufficient security for his outlay ; 
and I think that the reason why there is not sufficient security does not arise so 
much from the fault of the people, as from the defective state of the law of 
landlord and tenant. I think that if the law were altered, so as to give the 
landlord proper powers, he would then have security, and that capital will be 
laid out on land which certainly will not be expended under the present 
system. 

4376. You mean, that at present the landlord is deterred from laying out his 
money by the fear that subsequently the tenant whose land he improves will, 
in consequence of the deficient state of the law, be enabled to exhaust his 
improvements ? 

Exactly ; there is a quantity of dry and fertile land in the country in a very 
exhausted and overcropped state ; a proprietor has a quantity of land which he 
could drain and put into a fit state for working, but he sees that the land, 
naturally dry and fertile, has been exhausted, and he says, “ I will not spend 
money in draining and improving land merely to enable the tenant to crop out 
and exhaust it/’ 

4377. Is there not the power, under the law as it now exists, on drawing up 
a lease, of introducing such covenants as to prevent any deterioration in the 
soil? 

The greater portion of the Union is held under lease, and such covenants have 
not been introduced into those leases ; they were counted inoperative. It is so 
difficult to get an Irish tenant to adhere to those covenants, that it was thought 

useless 
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useless to insert them, and they have been very seldom introduced. It would N . Leuder E sa 
almost be looked upon as an act of oppression if they were insisted upon. ' - ’ 

4378. Then the evil arises, not from the difficulty of introducing covenants, 20 th Mafch l8 4p 
but from the difficulty of enforcing covenants, or employing a remedy in case of 

a breach of the covenants ? 

Yes. The usual penalty in leases for the non-performance of covenants is a 
right of re-entry ; but the law of ejectment in Ireland is so complicated, and the 
difficulty of recovering so considerable, that it must deter persons from pro- 
ceeding under it. 1 

4379. Do you suppose that if the law were so altered as to arm the landlord 
with sufficient powers to eject his tenant on a breach of the covenant, under 
those circumstances there would be no difficulty in getting tenants, and that the 
landlords would be induced to put the soil into a fit state for immediate occu- 
pation and cultivation ? 

I am certain that it would be beneficial, and that increased security would 
induce the outlay of money by the proprietor. 

4380. Supposing that were the state of the law, namely, that the landlord 
should have the power which he possesses in this country, do you imagine that 
one of the covenants that would be introduced would be, that no turnip's should 
ever be sold off the estate, but invariably consumed upon the premises V 

I think that- an Irish farmer would be very much surprised if he were told 
that he was not to be allowed to sell his straw and his hay and his turnips, and 
that he was not to cultivate more than a certain quantity of.potatoes, — a constant 
clause in an English lease. 

4381. Is not one serious obstacle in the way of enforcing covenants in leases 
in Ireland, the great difficulty there is in getting a jury to find a verdict? 

I have always heard among legal persons that to get a jury to find in favour 
of a landlord for a breach of covenant is very difficult. 

4382. In the case of a tenant- at-will, how long is it before the landlord can 
get possession, if the tenant chooses to oppose him to the utmost? 

Very often the principal difficulty to contend against is the feeling in the 
country that a tenant is justified in resisting, in every possible way, the deter- 
mination of the landlord to get possession of his land ; and every means, both 
fair and unfair, will be used to defeat the landlord. For non-payment of rent, 
a tenant without a lease cannot be ejected. 

4383. Supposing a landlord proceeds against a tenant when he owes not more 
than one year s rent, how long is it before the landlord has a fair probability of 
ejecting him.? 

If he goes to a Superior Court, it depends upon the period of the year at 
which the rent falls due. 

4384. What is the usual period in the county of Cork ? 

September and March. The rent may be due in September, and then he 
cannot get a verdict until the Spring Assizes, or more probably until the term 
which follows those Assizes. 

4385. Supposing the tenant to resist, how long is it probable that he will keep 
the landlord out of his possession ? 

The landlord is certain to lose more than a year and a half’s rent, besides 
costs. 

4386. Is not it generally the case that the landlord loses more than two years’ 
rent before he can get his tenant out, where there is not a lease ? 

Decidedly, when he turns him out for non-payment of rent. 

4387. When there is a lease, what is the probable time it will take to eject 
him? 

Probably six or eight months. 

4388. Do you think that, supposing the same law existed in Ireland which 
prevails in England, enabling two magistrates to give possession when a year’s 
rent is due for any sum not exceeding 20/., it would be beneficial in Ireland ? 

(19- 13.) 312 I think 
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N. Lender, Esq. I think that any law that would enforce the due observance of contracts in 

Ireland would be most beneficial. I think that the tenant, knowing that he was 

-ot i . l»n !i i 40. 0 k]jg e( | £ 0 perform his engagements, would exert himself more, and it would, 
therefore, be attended with benefit to both parties. 

4389. Would not such a power be viewed with very great jealousy by the 
lower class of tenants ? 

I think that is no reason why it should not be given. 

4390. Is it common in the South of Ireland for landlords to give their tenants 
a sum of money to go out, rather than incur the expense of an ejectment, when a 
considerable sum of rent is due ? 

it is the general practice ; it is his interest to do so rather than run the risk 
of a lawsuit. 

4391. Were not agricultural improvements making rapid progress up to the 
period of the potato failure in your Union? 

Slowly ; they were improving, but not rapidly. 

4392. Has not turnip culture been introduced within a few years ? 

It is very difficult to introduce turnip culture, they were so attached to the 
potato culture. 

4393. Has the stock of cattle diminished in the Kanturk Union ? 

Most of the cattle in the Union are for dairy purposes, and the holders of 
land have exerted themselves to keep their cattle, as without them the land 
would be useless. 

4394. Turnips are not much used to feed cattle in the Kanturk Union, are 
they '! 

The cultivation of turnips has only lately been introduced. 

4395. Is the area of the Kanturk Union inconveniently large? 

I think not ; I think the house is conveniently placed in the centre of the 
Union. There is not near sufficient accommodation for the purposes of the present 
law ; but I think additions could easily be made to the house sufficient to accom- 
modate a considerable number of persons. 

4396. The distance from any one point of the Union to the house is not 
inconveniently great? 

No. 

4397. What may be the extreme distance ? 

About 12 miles. 

4398. With regard to the size of the Electoral Divisions, do you think that 
the area of the Electoral Divisions in the Kanturk Union might be reduced with 
advantage ? 

Decidedly, all are inconveniently large. There is one Electoral Division which 
contains 45,000 acres and 12,000 inhabitants ; the next to it contains 32,000 
acres and 10,000 people. To effect any object of public utility, co-operation is 
necessary f and to exemplify the difficulty of co-operation under the present 
system, I will refer to an Electoral Division with which I am connected ; it is 
one of the smallest in the Union ; it is about 15,000 acres, and valued at 
about 10,250 1 . a year. I thought some system might be adopted between the 
farmers and their landlords for employing the labourers and diminishing the very 
heavy rates ; but when I came to collect the names, I found that there were 
more than 32 landlords, and that there were 311 rate-payers. I think it is 
impossible to procure co-operation amongst so many different parties for any 
general purpose. The other divisions are even more unmanageable. 

4399. Supposing they were willing, would many of them be able to give 
employment ? 

1 think it is hardly fair to expect proprietors to expend a considerable portion 
of their incomes in giving employment. Their incomes are required for other 
purposes besides giving employment ; but 1 presume that facilities will be 
afforded to them similar to those now afforded under the Land Improvement 
Act. 

4400. If 
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4400. If the area of taxation were reduced in those Electoral Divisions, in N. Leader, Esq. 

your opinion would that have the effect of increasing the employment in those 

Electoral Divisions? - oth March 1 ^49- 

No thing would have so much tendency to force employment. With respect to 
the Electoral Division to which I allude, the Relieving Officer told me that, 
except those on one estate, almost every labourer in the Electoral Division was 
upon the rates. To show the hardship of this law, I may mention that I own 
about one-seventh part of the Electoral Division. In the year 1847 I availed 
myself of Mr. Labouchere’s Act, and, under that Act, I expended in labour about 
..7s. in the pound on the valuation of my estate. In the year 1848 I expended, 
under the Land Improvement Act, about 16s. in the pound. 1 am the only 
proprietor in the Electoral Division who has availed himself of that Act to give 
employment. 

4401. If, by the reduction of the area of taxation for the poor-rate, greater em- 
ployment were given to the labourers, do you conceive that the labourers would 
be under any apprehension of being considered as the serfs of the landlords, or 
would they consider themselves benefited by such an alteration ? 

I think, from the statement I have made of the present condition of the labour- 
ing classes, it is evident that any change would be a change for the better. 

Generally speaking, the labouring classes almost always continue upon the same 
farm. 

4402. Do not you think that if the labourers were made acquainted with the 
subject, they would be the first to wish for such an arrangement? 

I know that the labourers themselves are most anxious for employment. I my- 
self had between 300 and 400 of them employed , in the very disagreeable work of 
. sinking four-foot drains in wet land, and the willingness with which they worked 
was most gratifying ; and they were quite thankful for being employed. 

4403. How much did the labourers receive per day for the work of digging 
those drains ? 

It is done by contract. 

4404. What are they able to earn working by contract ? 

It depends very much upon the soil. In winter they cannot earn so much as 
in summer ; I have known them to earn, at the prices recommended to be given 
by the Board of Works, Is. 6d. a day ; in winter it is considerably less. 

4405. That amount of earnings enabled them to support their families in 

• comparative comfort ? 

Yes, far better than the three farthings’ worth of meal a day which each person 
gets from the Relieving Officer. 

4406. And it prevented their coming upon the poor-rates for support? 

Yes. 

4407. That work has been done by task-work? 

Yes ; the works executed under the Land Improvement Act are mostly done 
: by contract. 

4408. And the people are not unwilling to be engaged to work by contract? 

No. 

4409. According to ycur plan the number of Electoral Divisions would be 
multiplied ? 

Of course, if the area of rating is reduced. 

4410. In that case, -would not it be difficult to find a sufficient number of com- 
petent persons to act as Guardians r 

I think we might have a collection of Rating Divisions to form one Electoral 
Division. 

4411. Y ou mean that two or three areas of taxation should form one Electoral 
Division for the purpose of electing a Guardian r 

Y'es. 

4412. Supposing the proprietors in any Electoral Division thought fit to 

• employ all the labourers in such a division, do you think it would be just to tax 
.them for the other poor within the same Union ? 

(19. 13.) 3 1 3 
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N. Leader, Esq. It appears unfair that proprietors who have borne a fair share of the burden 
20 th Mari* 1 ° 4 .o sbould be called on to assist others i but 1 think that it would be for the advantage 

1 ot such ra te-payers and proprietors to bear with a rate in aid, rather than 

submit to the present system, which does not enable them to extricate themselves 
by any efforts of their own from any portion of the tax. 

4413. When you allude to a rate in aid, do you allude to the 6d. rate or to the 
2 s. rate? 

To the Union rate in aid. 

4414. Are you aware that the Commissioners have the power of proceeding in 
the Superior Courts in Dublin for rates which are due ? 

Yes. 

4415. And that the consequence of their proceeding in those Courts would be 
to give them the power under decrees of bringing estates of inheritance to sale ? 

Y es. 

4416. Which do you think would be the most just, to proceed to such an 
extremity and to sell an estate upon which arrears of rates were due, or, looking 
upon the arrears as irrecoverable, to proceed to tax and re-tax other lands in the 
same Union from which rates might still be extracted ? 

I think it would be far fairer to sell the estate of a proprietor who has 
allowed his property to get into such difficulties ; he must have been a person 
very unfit for the duties which attach to landed property ; and it will be far better 
that that person should be got rid of, than that the industrious persons in this 
neighbourhood should be taxed again. 

4417. In point of fact, if parts of a Union are to be excused from rates on 
account of their poverty, and thereby increased pressure is to be put upon other 
estates in the same Union, must not that amount soon to a confiscation of the 
best managed properties ? 

At least it will be a considerable and unjust charge upon them ; I do not know 
whether it would exactly amount to confiscation. 

4418. If the pauperism of those estates in any Union which were ill-managed 
and unable to pay their rates increased, and they were quite unable to pay their 
rates, the taxation upon the other estates must increase, and must tend more and 
more to pauperise them ? 

Of course. 

4419. Therefore by degrees those which were the least able to bear it would 
give way, and increased pressure, must gradually come upon those who were the 
best able ? 

Of course. 

4420. Would the effect of that ultimately be to equalize the value of all 
property ? 

It would first equalize, and then annihilate, the value of all property. 

4421. Supposing one estate at the present time to be obliged to pay rates to 
the amount of 3 5. in the pound, and another estate to be better managed and to 
pay only 1 s. in the pound, while another property is so pauperized as to be 
obliged to pay 7 s. in the pound ; will not those estates in the market represent 
a different amount of value as regards the year’s purchase for which they would 
sell ? 

Of course there would he a considerable difference in the number of years’ 
purchase given if the rates were not deducted from the rental. 

4422. Then if you were to oblige the estate paying the smaller rate to con- 
tribute to the pauperism of the estate paying the larger rate, does not that reduce 
the value of the well-managed estate to the condition of the ill-managed estate ? 

Certainly. 

4423. In your opinion, would any law of that sort be just and fair as between, 
such parties ? 

At present, all property, however managed, is charged with the common burden 
of the Electoral Division, and of course the value is considerably deteriorated. 
The only question, then, is how to arrange this burden, so that as much of it as- 

possible 
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possible may be removable, and though the charging the well-managed properties N. Leader, Esq. 

with a rate in aid may appear unfair, still I think it would be more advantageous 

to the owners of the properties than leaving them in the present state, subject to a 201,1 Marcb l8 49- 
common burden. 

4424. You have been referring to certain estates being mismanaged by the 
landlords, and you were understood to say, that it had reference to the amount of 
pauper population upon those particular estates. Does it always depend upon 
the landlord, or has he it always in his power to prevent this pauper popula- 
tion being upon his estate ? 

It is well known that he has not. 

4425. It is in the power of the immediate lessor ? 

Of course ; but the lessor may only be a person holding under short lease. 

4426. The proceeding in the Superior Courts, to which reference was recently 
made, would go to sell the first estate of inheritance, namely, the estate of the 
immediate lessor, which might be a leasehold estate ? 

The intermediate lessor must have lost his interest before the original lessor 
could be charged, or his estate sold. 

4427. But is it not the fact that the proceeding would not touch the estate of 
the original lessor, but of the immediate lessor, in the first instance, and there- 
fore the lease would be sold in the first instance ? 

The lease would be sold in the first instance. 

4428. Therefore, the original landlord would be the last who would be affected 
by that proceeding? 

Yes, but costs and rates might go on accumulating till at last there might be a 
necessity to sell the inheritance. 

4429. You are aware of the little power that the landlord has over any property 
which has once been leased, and is in possession of the occupier ? 

Yes. 

4430. Is not it the fact that 60, 70, and 80 years ago leases were made of large 
farms to one individual, and that at the expiration of the lease, instead of its being 
occupied by one person, the landlord, when the land has fallen back into his hands, 
has found 20 or 30 families settled upon his land, and during the whole of that 
time he has had no power by law to prevent it ? 

It is notorious ; the law, in fact, favoured subdivision ; there was the doctrine 
of Waiver, which was to this effect : if a landlord had inserted a clause against 
subdivision, and if, after a forfeiture on that account had occurred, he accepted 
rent, it was held that he waived the forfeiture. It was found very difficult to 
enforce the covenant on that account, supposing the landlord had been prudent 
enough (which few at that time were) to insert this clause of non-subdivision. 

4431. In those properties where there is a large pauper population, is the land 
more subdivided than in other properties where there is not a large population ? 

Subdivision leads to an increase of population. 

4432. Would land of equal value, supposing it occupied by tenants having 
farms of 50 acres each, produce the same amount of rent that lands so subdivided 
have hitherto produced ? 

I think that depends very much upon the sort of person who would have to 
deal with the tenants of subdivided lands. If it is a middleman, who can give 
time and attention to collecting the rents, he might possibly receive a very 
considerably increased rent from it ; whereas a landlord of the better class would 
receive considerably less by having it subdivided. 

4433. Supposing a landlord of the same class in both cases, one having 
property much subdivided, the other having property not much subdivided, 
is it or is it not the case that the subdivided property produces a larger amount 
-of rent than land that is let in larger farms ? 

A larger nominal rental. 

(19. 18.) 3 I 4 4434 - Then > 
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A. Leader, Esq. 4434. I hen, in point of fact, if the landlord with the larger farms, and receiving 
2 cnh March" 1840 . l esser rent, is obliged to maintain a portion of the poor of the landlord having 

. the more subdivided land, does not that act to his prejudice, although in point 

of fact he least deserves to pay the tax ? 

Of course ; it is one of the unfair principles of the present law. 

4435. In your Union is there any property unable to pay poor-rate, sup- 
posing the whole of the rent were taken for that purpose ? 

I do not think there is. 

4436. You were an ex-officio Guardian from the formation of the Union of 
Kanturk ? 

Nearly so. 

4437. You recollect the time when the first elected Guardians were appointed ? 
I do. 

4438. Can you state whether there was any anxiety manifested by the public, 
in their election ? 

Of course there was very great anxiety manifested at the time, as it was a 
measure which affected the taxation of the Union, to elect Guardians who would" 
be favourably inclined to the landlord interest and to the tenant interest. 

4439. There were very great exertions made in order to obtain votes for the 
several candidates? 

The first election of Guardians was a very brisk and active election indeed. 

4440. Who were the parties who chiefly exerted themselves upon that occasion, 
in favour of the candidates ? 

The election of Guardians was carried on like all other elections in Ireland ; 
there was a regular committee formed in most parishes. 

4441. Do you think the elected Guardians who were appointed were the most 
efficient and intelligent persons that could have been selected ? 

They were selected among the farmer class, as the parties most likely to pro- 
mote the interest of that class, as regarded questions of taxation. 

4442. What class do you refer to ? 

There were two parties to be taxed under this Poor Law, the landlord and" 
the tenant ; in the way in which the tax was to be paid, the valuation would have 
altered very much the proportion between these two parties, and when the Guar- 
dians were to be elected they had the power of appointing Valuators ; it was 
important that the Valuators should be appointed by persons partial to the in- 
terests of the farmers. 

4443. Then that w'as the great point they had in view, to get partisans who- 
were to favour one class ? 

I suppose so. 

4444. In answering that question, whom do you allude to under the word/ 

“ they ” ? 

I mean the tenant class, as opposed to the landlord class. 

4445. Do you think it desirable that the tenant should charge the landlord, 
more than one half of the sum he has actually paid for rate P 

The question depends upon the rate at which the land was let ; if the land 
was let originally at its full value to the tenant, then if a considerable tax is put. 
on, it is only fair that the landlord should bear a considerable portion of it, or 
reduce the rent. 

4446. Are the Committee to understand from what you have stated, that the 
object which the occupiers of the land had in view, that is to say, the rate-payers, 
was to get the land valued at as low a rate as possible, with the intention of thus, 
raising the proportion of the rate which should fall upon the landlord, as much, 
as possible ? 

Of course. 

4447. After 
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4447. After the elected Guardians were appointed, did they act upon that 
principle as far as they could ? 

In the Kanturk Union Valuators were appointed, and they gave the valuation 
of the Union at 132,000/. a year; the Guardians objected to this, as being too 
high : they had a correspondence with the Board in Dublin, and the Board 
desired them to get a revision, and the value of the Union was reduced to 10G 000/. 
from 132,000/. 

4448. Then the Valuators did not favour the wishes of the elected Guardians? 

I think the original valuation was low, hut afterwards the Guardians appointed 

their own reviser, and reduced the valuation from 132,000/. to 106,000/. 

4449. If the landlord has to pay a much larger proportion of rate than the 
tenant, will not the effect be this, that the tenant will not have much interest in 
employing the poor ? 

Of course. 

4450. And it would he a matter of almost indifference to him what might be 
the amount of the rate ? 

Yes ; I think at present the landlord bears more than three-quarters of the 
rate. I might also allude to the injustice upon other classes, for example, upon 
the clergymen. This re-valuation made the tax very heavy in proportion upon 
fixed incomes ; the amount deducted from the clergymen’s income is more than 
it otherwise would have been. 

4451. You think that the rating ought to be upon the fair net value of all 
property ? 

I think so. 

4452. What effect do you think that the excepting persons whose rent is less 
than 41. from paying poor-rates, has upon that class of rate-payers; does it 
cause them to feel no interest in the working of the Poor Law ? 

Of course it makes them indifferent to the effects of the Poor Law. 

4453. Was not the difficulty of collecting rates from that class of payers very 
great, previously to the exemption ? 

I think it would he very troublesome indeed. 

4454. Are there any other observations that you wish to offer to the Com- 
mittee ? 

^ There is a line of Railway which, when completed, will pass through this 
Union ; I think if that were assisted or promoted, it would be of great import- 
ance ; already 10 miles of the tram has been done, but the works are stopped 
for want of funds ; it will pass for 15 miles through this Union, and if it was 
assisted, it would be of immense importance at present in giving labour, and 
ultimately would increase the value and capabilities of the Union considerably. 

4455. As long as it was proceeding, did it diminish the pressure upon the 
rates ? 

No part of the line in this Union was commenced ; it commenced at the 
further end, near lvillarney, and there it employed a number of able-bodied 
persons ; and it is much to be regretted that the funds of the Company do not 
enable them to continue the work through the Union of Kanturk. 

4456. Are you able to state whether, in the Union of Mallow, the Railway 
which is in progress there, namely, the South Western Railway to Cork, has 
produced a visible alleviation of the poor-rate, and cessation of the demand for 
out.-door relief for the able-bodied ? 

The Union of Mallow is the only Union almost in the whole district in which 
out-door relief is not given, and the rates are inconsiderable ; and I attribute 
this almost altogether to the employment given by the South Western Railway 
Compahy. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw, 



(19. 13.) 
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N. Leader, Esq. 
20th March 1849. 
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J. Hamilton, Esq. JOHN HAMILTON, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

aot h March 1849. 4457. YOU are a landed proprietor in the county of Donegal ? 

Yes. 

4458. In what Unions ? 

In the Unions of Donegal and Glenties. 

4459. Have you acted as Guardian in both of those Unions ? 

No, I have not acted as Guardian in Glenties ; my son is the Chairman of 
one, and I was for a long time the Chairman of the other ; I am now the Vice- 
Chairman. 

4460. You are acquainted with the affairs of both those Unions ? 

Yes, 

4461. You are aware that a proposition has been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to enable what may be called the Insolvent Unions in Ireland to 
maintain their paupers by means of a rate in aid ; will you favour the Com- 
mittee with your opinion of the probable effect of the operation of that plan ? 

I should think, as far as I am able to judge of it from experience, it would 
lead to a continuance of the neglect in the neglected parts; in fact, that it 
would be a premium to the continuance of that neglect, and that the conse- 
quences of it would be utterly ruinous to some districts which are able to support 
themselves, though in very unfavourable circumstances. 

4462. Will you distinguish between the 2s. rate, to be levied upon the Union 
in aid of an Electoral Division within it, and the 6 d. rate, to be levied upon the 
Unions generally, for the support of the insolvent Unions in other parts of the 
country ? 

With respect to the 2s. rate in aid, I may refer to the instance of the Union 
of Glenties. I have an 'Electoral Division in that Union, which was extremely 
heavily peopled, as much so as the average of the Union which is the most 
heavily peopled in Ireland. The highest rate that we have ever had in that 
Electoral Division has been Is., on account of the employment of the people; 
we employ them all. The whole of the Electoral Division belongs to myself. 
If a 2 s. rate in aid is put on, it will at once put a 3 s. rate upon that Electoral 
Division, and entirely stop my going on employing the people at all. I must at 
once take some means, or, rather, I must use no further means ; the effect of 
which would be that my estate would be very much depopulated in a very short 
time, which would be of advantage to me then ; whereas, at present, I can 
employ the whole of the population profitably. 

4463. You say that in your Electoral Division your rate is under 1 s. ; what 
is the average charge upon the other Electoral Divisions ? 

The Union of Glenties has been supported almost entirely by contributions 
granted by the Government, or advances ; I am not quite certain in which light 
it is to be considered ; but in some other Electoral Divisions in the Union, to keep 
the people alive, tbe\ r have been obliged to receive gratuitous assistance from the 
Government, at the rate, in one instance, for six months, of 2 1. 14 s. in the pound, 
while my Electoral Division has been supported by a 1 s. rate, and the popula- 
tion is as heavy there as in the average of the Union ; that is to say, about three 
persons to every 20 s. of valuation. 

4464. Can you state what amount of rate in the pound has been collected in 
the other Electoral Divisions ? 

I cannot answer that. 

4465. Is there any other Electoral Division in the Glenties Union, except 
your own, which supports itself ? 

No, there is not another ; they are all in a bankrupt state, if called on to 
pay for the support of their paupers. 

4466. Then, in the event of a Union rate of 2 s. being imposed upon the 
Union of Glenties, your Electoral Division is the only one that would have to 
pay it ? 

Precisely so. 

4467. The 
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4467. The others are already taxed to the utmost extent of their means, and J- Hamilton, Esq. 

they have required auxiliary means to a very large extent, in order to provide 

for the relief of their poor? Mai eh 1849. 

Precisely so. 

4468. Are you acquainted with any other Unions in the neighbourhood which 
are of a distressed character P 

Yes ; the Union of Donegal, in which I live ; part of it is in an extremely dis- 
tressed state, and part of it very much the reverse. In the Electoral Division 
of Inver we have been obliged to strike a rate of 11 s. 10 <7. in the pound, and in 
Mount Charles of 7’s. 6 d. 

4469. In those two instances, have rates to that amount been collected T 

No, they are in course of collection, and are not paid up, except upon a 
few properties. I have myself, unfortunately, some property in the Mount 
Charles district, and I have paid rates, within ten months, of 10 s. 6 d., 7 s. 6d. 
and Ss. 6 d. upon property upon which I have expended during the same time 
two or three years’ valuation ; but I am in the same Electoral Division with ' 
persons who do not do so ; and the result is, that, in the first place, I have spent 
a considerable sum in reclaiming land, and then I have these heavy rates to bear 
in addition. 

4470. Take the Union of Donegal ; how many of the Electoral Divisions in the 
Union of Donegal do you think are in an independent condition, and how many 
have been supported in the last year by assistance from without? 

They have received no assistance from without in the Union of Donegal. 

4471. Supposing a rate in aid, not exceeding 2 s., were demanded in the Union 
of Donegal, how many of the Electoral Divisions in the Union do you think would 
have a capability of paying it, over and above the rates which they require for 
their own wants ? 

There are 1 1 Electoral Divisions ; among those there are three in a very bad 
condition, those of Inver, Mount Charles and Gleneny. Inver and Mount 
Charles are much the worst, and Inver much the worst of all ; some of the others 
are tolerably heavily rated, and have a considerable number of poor, but not by 
any means approaching to bankruptcy. 

4472. Do you think, supposing a rate in aid required for the benefit of those 
three which are more particularly distressed, that the eight which remain would 
be capable of bearing a rate in aid for the benefit of those three Electoral 
Divisions ? 

I am sure they would be able to pay a heavier rate, in aid than that, for they 
are paying it ; at this moment the distressed districts are supported by rates col- 
lected from the divisions which are able to pay them. 

44-73. Will you explain how that arises, consistently with the provisions of the 
law, which limits the burden of each Electoral Division to the support of its own 
poor ? 

The amount, when it is collected, is paid into the hands of the Treasurer, for 
the general use of the Union. The consequence of that is, that those Electoral 
Divisions which have paid well, and in which there is employment carried on, 
have to pay for those which are heavily pauperised. We have paid all that is 
required for our own division, and we are urged to vote a rate larger than we 
require, by the threat that if we do not, the re-payment of the whole of the 
money which was advanced for relief will be called for at once, and we have 
voted two rates under that threat. In one division, that of Lough Esk, in which 
I have property, we had funds in hand for a year out of what we had in the 
Bank ; and nevertheless we were urged by the Commissioners to put on a 3 s. 
rate, which we did, and this money was paid into the Bank, and it is being con- 
sumed by the other Electoral Divisions. 

4474. Has not this practically operated as an entire repeal of the law, so far 
as regards the apportioning of the expense of each Electoral Division in the 
support of its own poor ? 

I think it has. 

(19. 13.) 3 k 2 4475. Has 
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J. Hamilton, Esq. 
20th March 1849. 



it is able to float. 

4480. Will you explain what you mean by having freedom to float ? 

I think that every part of the Union has power to support its own pauperism, 
if a stimulus can be so applied as to bring that power out ; I have not the 
smallest doubt of it. 

4481. So as to make it their interest to do so ? 

So as to make it their interest to do so. In my own division in Glenties 
Union, I am perfectly able to do it. 

4482. What prevents that effect being produced now ? 

The greatest obstacle against it is, the discouragement to the employment of 
the people and to the improvement of the land, which proceeds from their being 
liable to be so heavily rated for the poor of other properties, and the difficulty of 
getting persons of capital, when the land is improved and drained and subsoiled, 
to take the land, for fear of being swamped by the poor-rates of a district along- 
side which does not employ its poor. 

4483. Are the Committee to understand that you do not consider that the 
population of those two Unions is redundant ? 

My own property is a very fair average; it is scattered in different places,— 
some on the mountain, and some on the sea-shore. In my own case, I have 
reason to know, by experience, that in 20 years I should not be able to put my 
land into a state fit to be properly farmed, by all the labour that I could collect 
upon that land ; and not only so, but year by year the employment of the people 
in that way would pay good interest for the money so laid out. I can say that 
from experience, both on mountain land and on land which has been already cul- 
tivated, but badly cultivated, wretchedly cultivated. 

4484. Can you suggest any means by which those impediments might be 
removed which now operate so injuriously in deterring landlords from thus 
employing the people ? 

The only plan which occurs to me, if it could be put under sufficient guards 
from being otherwise mischievous, is, that of individualizing the responsibility of 
proprietors more. 

4485. By reducing the area of taxation r 

By reducing the area of taxation. 

4486. Do you mean that you would reduce it so as to make each property 
alone responsible for the poor upon it ? 

No ; what I have proposed frequently, and what I still think the most reason- 
able plan, would be to make each property answerable for its proportion of the 
poor of the Electoral Division, because of some properties being cleared pro- 
perties, as they are called. 

4487. Would you alter the present Electoral Divisions ? 

That would not be an important point. If the rating divisions were altered, 
the Electoral Divisions would be very irregular in size ; the Guardians would not 
represent an equal constituency or an equal valuation ; but, I think, that would 
be of very little comparative importance. 

4488. Would 



4475. Has not the effect of it been to substitute a Union rating for an Elec- 
toral Division rating ? 

In a great degree it has. 

4476. Ought not that to be considered rather in the light of an advance to 
the other Electoral Divisions ? 

Yes. 

4477. And recoverable ? 

If the others can pay. 

4478. Have you the slightest expectation of recovering it ? 

I have. 

4479. You mean in case the potato crop should be restored to the country ? 
No ; in case the Union, bad as its condition is, has freedom to float ; I think 
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4488. Would you recommend to reduce tlie Electoral Divisions for rating 
purposes ? 

To make the rating divisions much less than the Electoral Divisions. 

4489. On what principle would you fix the extent of the area of taxation ? 

1 think that the way in which it would work best would be by a permissive 
clause allowing any proprietor whatever, of any sized property, to withdraw his 
property from the operation of the rate for the actual support of paupers, 
taking upon himself the whole management of the arrangements, he being only 
answerable for such paupers as should belong to his property. I apprehend that 
no person would take the trouble and go to some little expense for this purpose, 
unless he really intended to work the thing out. 

4490. Would not that act as an inducement to certain landlords to turn off 
a great number of their tenants and persons residing on their estates ? 

I should say that it would have quite the contrary effect, from my own expe- 
rience, for some of my neighbours have turned off their people, and the effect 
has been that I shall have to pay the burden of part of their support. It has 
actually been recommended to me by the bailiff of one property ; he gave me 
notice, as a friend, that he thought I should do well to provide employment 
for several families that had been turned out, because it would be cheaper to 
do so than to pay the poor-rates for them. 

4491. In other words, you would have a law of settlement? 

To some extent. 

4492. Is not there a certain qualified law of settlement now ? 

There is, but one that leads to a great deal of manoeuvring and roguery, in 
getting people off the Electoral Divisions upon the Union at large, by the Six 
Months’ Clause. 

4493. Have you sufficiently considered that part of the subject to be able to 
give the Committee your opinion as to the provisions of such a law as you 
would propose ? 

1 should say that the most practical one, and one which would be least injurious 
to the labourer, would be a law of settlement, with an effect backwards, perhaps, 
for two vears ; but for the future the time should be extremely short, so as not 
to require a person to be a long time in a district before he could claim support, 
and so it would prevent a great deal of sending people home to their Unions. 

4494. What time should you recommend prospectively ? 

I should say the place in which the person had lived most within the last year. 

4495. Two years retrospectivelv, and one year prospectively ? 

Yes. 

4496. Do you think one year preferable to six months’ industrial occupation ? 

I should doubt that ; 1 think the less confinement that would be produced by 

it the better ; I think the evils of the one could be guarded against almost as 
well as of the other. 

4497. You would make residence the only settlement? 

Nearly so. 

4498. Would not there be great difficulties in cases where familes got divided 
and separated, where the husband was residing in one part, and the children 
residing in another r 

There would be difficulties of that sort, but in every plan there would be diffi- 
culties. 

4499. Would that difficulty be got over by making the whole family follow 
the settlement of the head of the family ? 

I should suppose, in any case whatever, that the junior members of a family 
would follow the father and mother, those that were dependent upon them. 

4500. During the time of their dependence, or for life ? 

During the time of their dependence. 

4501. Reverting to the plan you suggested with regard to properties being 
released from rate upon certain conditions, your plan was understood to be this, 

(19.13.) 3 k3 that 
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that you would take the present population and valuation, and distribute the 
rates according to those two principles throughout the whole of that Electoral 
-Division, and that any property that consented to pay its portion of fates thus 
ascertained, should then be allowed to withdraw altogether from the operation of 
the poor-rate? 

I\o ; what I meant w r as, that the law should remain nearly as at present, but 
that any proprietor should have the power to give notice that he would be 
answerable for the rates of his own property, having power to recover them from 
the tenant, (which would be of great advantage to the Union), and that he would 
also be answerable for his share of the paupers ; so that instead of paying, say 
100/. a year to the Union for keeping 20 paupers, he should have those 
paupers given to him, and they should be adopted by him, though they might 
not be upon his property. If he had the same proportion of population to his 
valuation that the rest of the Division had, then he should take the charge of his 
own paupers, and no more ; but if not, then he should adopt from the rest of his 
Division as many paupers as would make the pauperism of his property bear a 
fair proportion to the pauperism of the rest of the Division that it belonged to. 
He would have the power, instead of paying for those paupers in the' Poor-house, 
either to send them to America, or to employ them at home, or to do anythin* 
else with them ; they always hawing the alternative of going to the Poor-house if 
he did not make them better off than they would be in the Poor-house 



4602. He would, in tact, compound for his rates for the future ? 

He might by that means free himself entirely from the rates, except the Union 
rates, but he could not do it without making the poor better off than they were 
m the Poor-house, because they would always have the alternative of going to 
the Poor-house ; if he emigrated or employed them, he would not have to pay 
for the keep of those people in the Poor-house. 



4503. How would you ascertain his portion ? 

Very simply; suppose the Electoral Division was 6,000/. a year, and he had 
one-sixth, that is 1,000/. a year, and the population was a person to a pound, 
that will be 6,000 persons ; then suppose he has only 500 persons on his pro- 
perty, his population is deficient by 500 ; then I go back and find the per-centage 
of pauperism upon the population for the last year or two years, or whatever 
time is thought advisable, and he must then adopt, upon that 500 deficiency, as 
many paupers from the rest of the Division as the per-centage required ; he 
would then be exactly liable for the same number if they went to the Poor-house 
for which he is at present liable to pay. 



4504. Five hundred would be allotted to him as his portion to be maintained? 
There would be 500 of the population, and if the pauperism was 1-0 per cent, 
upon the population it would be 50 paupers. 



4505. Supposing' instead of employing those 50 paupers he thought proper to 
enable them to emigrate, and thus permanently provided for those 50 paupers, 
then, on the next adjustment, say two years afterwards, would not he again have 
another portion thrown upon him ? 

No, I do not think it would be at all reasonable to do that ; that would be 
unfair to a proprietor who has improved his estate ; it would be saying to him 
that he must take his share of the increased pauperism caused by the continued 
neglect of others. If having provided for his own people he was again to be 
burdened in this way, when he has not allowed any pauperism to grow up upon 
Ins estate, it would, in fact, be saying to the other, “ If you again neglect your 
people, you shall be again relieved at your neighbour’s cost.” 

4506. Would not that be compounding for exemption from future rates ? 

It would ; it would be taking his share of the present poverty off ; and if he got 
rid of it he would secure himself ; provided he took care that no pauperism in 
future accrued upon his property, then he should not be taxable ; it would be 
relieving himself without throwing the tax upon anybody else. 

4507. For how long ? 

For ever. 



4508. Upon that principle any proprietor would be able to redeem the rates ? 
He would. 



4509. By 
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4509. By supporting a portion of the people upon another estate in which he J. Hamilton, Esj. 

has no interest 1 — ~ 

If there is not sufficient pauperism already upon his own estate to make up 2011 March l8 +9* 
his proportion, I admit that it is an unfair thing ; hut it is the only way I see of 
getting out of the present difficulties. 

4510. Would not the effect of that be to equalize the value of different pro- 
perties ? 

Yes, provided that from this time forth they were managed equally well. 

4511. Consequently, a landlord who has managed his property badly, and 
brought upon it a large pauper population, would be benefited by the money 
paid by another landlord who has managed his property well ? 

Very much ; but a landlord who has managed his property well, and is inclined 
to go on to do so, is already, by the present law, obliged to bear that burden, 
without power of relieving himself, and so he would be glad to take this burden 
upon him, provided for the future he was let alone. 



4512. What would you do in this instance : supposing that in a Union, out of 
ten properties, eight of the proprietors thought proper to act on this principle, 
and permanently to provide for the paupers allotted to them, by means of 
emigration, retaining as many as were required for the cultivation of the land, 
and giving them employment at home, and that on the remaining two properties 
nothing of this sort was done by the proprietors, but they allowed the population 
to increase, and the pauperism in proportion to increase ; what would you do 
with that increase of pauperism P 

I would make the properties which were so neglectful as not to provide for it 
support it— to the very fee-simple of the property— and after that it would 
become a concern for some sort of legislation ; but that I have not considered at 
all ; I do not think it would ever happen ; 1 can hardly conceive it. 



4513. What is the value of property in Donegal, where there is no greater 
number of labourers than are employed where the population is very small ; how 
many years’ purchase ? 

My property is exactly in that position now, but it is not saleable at all, 
because though I have no population there that is not employed, and never have 
had ; I have an enormous poor-rate to pay for my neighbours who do not employ 
their people at all ; not only I cannot sell, but I cannot set the farms that I have 
reclaimed under the Land Improvement Act. 

4514. Do you think that the law, as it at present exists, is operating unfairly? 

It is absolutely ruinous. 

4515. To certain properties ? 

Yes ; my property at this moment is better off than it has ever been since 
I have possessed it for 28 years, and notwithstanding that, if it had not been that 
I have other means to live upon, l should be obliged to fly from the country, in 
consequence of the poor-rate that I have to pay, and the power with which that 
acts in preventing me letting the land. I have laid out money largely under the 
Land Improvement Act, for which I am obliged to repay instalments, and I 
cannot let an inch of it ; though 1 have spent 15 l. an acre, much of it is lying 
totally unproductive. 

4516. And those improvements are deteriorated by the land lying in that state ? 

Yes ; I am obliged to pay, in one case, the poor-rate of 10 s. 6 d. in the year, 

and I am obliged to pay 6l per cent, to the Treasury as an instalment annually 
on the money laid out upon it ; I am obliged to pay county rates ; I am obliged 
to pay also a share for the advances that were made for employing the poor, and 
all this I am obliged to pay, while I do not receive anything whatever for that land. 

4517. Are the Committee to understand that you would be willing to submit 
to the smaller injustice of paying a portion of the rates for the relief of other 
paupers than continue to submit to the greater injustice to which you now are 
liable? 

Yes, precisely; I do not object that it relieves other people if I can relieve 
myself. 

4518. In the course of your examination you have referred to the valuation, 
and to the 10s. 6d. placed upon the valuation; will you have the goodness to 
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say whether the valuation is a real one, or whether it is above or below the 
actual value ? 

It was generally the fair value four years ago ; it now is far above the value. 

4519. Being below the value, the 10 s. 6 d. poundage upon it represents,, 
practically, a much higher poundage upon the existing value ? 

Very much higher. 

4520. What should you say that the poundage might be taken at ? 

I should say that land is not at the present moment, especially if things con- 
tinue as they are, worth anything like half ; nevertheless, I do not think it is 
deteriorated to that amount ; for things cannot continue as they are. 

4521. To what amount would it be practically deteriorated ? 

I anticipate that the value will be in three years time as large, if not larger,, 
than it was before. 



4522. Do you state that in contemplation of a renewed profitable cultivation 
of the potato ? 

No ; I should say that a renewed cultivation of the potato, such as we had 
before, would injure us more than anything else as to the ultimate effect. 

4523. Have you any doubt that it would be more profitable for a time ? 

It would lead to the payment of rent certainly, for a time. 

4524. Taking it in reference to the present state of things, how much below 
the existing valuation do you think the real valuation would be ? 

The real valuation would certainly not be above one-half at present. 



4525. Then the 10s. 6d. rate would be above 20s. in the pound? 

It would. 

4526. You have referred to the difficulty of letting land even in an improved 
state, in consequence of the apprehension created by the Poor Law ; can you 
state’ what, in your opinion, supposing a maximum to the Poor Law rating 
could be enacted, would be the amount of such maximum that would be suffi- 
cient to encourage tenants to take land under these circumstances ? 

I do not apprehend that any maximum that could be named would do it ; 
because, if the maximum was low, the tenant would perceive at once that if it 
was spread through the whole country, a very immediate rate in aid must be the 
consequence ; and if the maximum was very high, of course it would have no 
effect. I should say that the apprehension of a poor-rate of 5 s. in the pound 
upon the real valuation would deter a tenant very materially indeed, and would, 
decrease the rent much more than the amount of 5s. ; the fear of it, I think, 
does much more harm than the actual amount would account for. 



4527. If he is practically suffering an infliction of 10s. 6d., do not you 
i nk that a maximum of 5s. would be to him a very great relief, and a great 
curity ? 

Of course it would, if lie apprehends a 10 s. 6 d. rate. 

4528. If, even in the event of a rate which you have contemplated as a future 

bilitv and taking every possible contingency, there was a maximum which, 
uld not be exceeded of 7 s. 6d. in districts like that of Glenties, would not 
at be felt as a considerable security to improving tenants and improving pro- 
ietors, however grievous the payment was ? , . 

If a 7s. Qd. rate were to be levied on the present valuation, I do not think it 
Duld ever set things going, because a 7 s. 6df. rate in Glenties, upon the present 
luation, would be more than 20s. in the pound (real value). 



4529. Supposing the highest rate to be fixed ? . 

Then it might; a maximum 5s. rate, with the other two rates which have 
been talked of, would certainly be an encouragement to a tenant, rather than to 
suffer such rates as that paper shows would come on them if the Electorates, 
paid for the support of their poor, in one instance to the amount of 21. 14 s. in 
the pound for six months. 

4530 Do not you think that, both with reference to a rate in aid . leviable- 
unon the Unions, and still more to a rational rate in aid leviable on the whole 
1 country,. 
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country, as well as to the imposition of a maximum, it is an essential condition j. Hamilton, Esq. 

that all the valuations should be equal, or otherwise a 7 s. 6 d. rate in aid will 

operate differently, and the maximum will have a totally distinct operation in 20 th March 1849 . 
different places ? * 

Of course it must ; if the same rate is to be collected, whatever the area is, 
whether the whole country or a Union, if the valuation is not equal, the rate will 
be unfairly collected. 

4531. Will you state, as far as your experience goes, whether the valuations 
are equal or unequal ? 

Most unequal. 

4532. In the districts with which you are acquainted, a 6d. rate would have a 
most unequal operation, and a maximum would have the same inequality ? 

Yes. 

4533. By whom were the valuators generally appointed ? 

They were appointed by the Guardians. 

4534. Have the Guardians very often a direct interest in appointing valuators’ 
who would value the property below its real value ? 

In the Glenties Union, where the qualification for Guardians was exceedingly 
low, the result was exceedingly bad ; and, among other results, was this : they 
contrived that the rate should be most absurdly low; they took 41. as their 
mark ; and everything that could by possibility be put below 4 /. was so put to 
a most absurd degree. 

4535. Was the effect of that to throw the great burden of the rate upon the 
landlord ? 

It was. 

4536. Is the consequence of that, that there is no anxiety on the part of the 
tenant to employ the poor ? 

It is not only so, but there is every desire on the part of the mass of the 
people to assist in every roguery and imposition that there can possibly be 
practised ; and there can be no reason whatever — none except a moral reason, 
which does not prevail much among them — to prevent all sorts of roguery. It 
is a common practice there to lend children, so as that the able-bodied can stay 
out, and send the children belonging to two or three families with one individual 
into the Workhouse, while the fathers go to Scotland or elsewhere, or employ 
themselves in fishing. 

4537. Do you think that the Act of Parliament gives the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners the power of revising the valuations '! 

Yes. 

453S. In such a case as you have described, was no application made to the 
Poor Law Commissioners for a revision of the valuation ? 

I am not quite certain whether in Glenties there has been or not. I think it 
is very likely that there has of late. Lately, the qualification for Guardians was 
raised by the Commissioners, seeing the extremely bad effect that was pro- 
duced, and the effect was very extraordinary indeed. In the former case there 
was a Report of the Government Inspector for Relief under the Poor Law, and he 
reported that the Board of Guardians in Glenties was in such a state, that two 
of them were on the relief, and the chairman was a tinker. The paper in my 
hand shows what the result of the change has been ; and the difference between 
the gross numbers on the relief last year and this year, during the same number 
of weeks and at the same time of the year, from December 3 to March 10, is 
30,000. — [Yee the Returns annexed to Evidence.] 

4539. Do you think the pressure of distress has been pretty equal in the t wo 
periods ? 

I should say that it was greater in this period ; but there have been great 
pains taken by the Board of Guardians, and the exact difference between the 
numbers is 30,049. 

4540. Upon a population of 43,000 ? 

Yes ; there were 39,000 in the above space of time on the rates in Glenties last 
year. This year there are 9,000, in round numbers. 

(19.13.) 3L 4541. Supposing 
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4541. Supposing the Electoral Divisions were to he reduced, do you think 
it would be desirable in any future lease or arrangement between the landlord 
and tenant, that the tenant should be made responsible for the poor-rate ; would 
you allow the landlord to make such an arrangement as that 1 

I think it would have a most decidedly good effect. 

4542. In your opinion, would the effect of that be, that the tenants would 
have a direct interest in endeavouring to employ the poor ? 

Yes. 

4543. Would it also have the effect of preventing imposition ? 

It would ; and it is impossible for any one but the tenants to do that. 

4544. Is not the tendency of the present law to oast day by day a larger 
portion of the rate upon the landlord in consequence of that provision, which 
requires the amount of the rate to be deducted from the ascertained value of the 
land in order to determine the rateable value 1 

Of course ; if there be a farm of 6 1. valuation, and there is a heavy rate upon 
it, it will reduce it to a 4 1. valuation. 

4545. Is not the tendency of that, first, proportionately to augment the number 
of the 4 1. holdings, and next, in the holdings above 4 1., to augment the proportion 
of the rate payable by the landlord, but diminishing that payable by the tenant ? 

Of course. 

4546. Supposing that, by unfair means the rates were reduced so as to cast 
a °reat proportion of the rate upon the inheritors of the land ; do you conceive 
that any reliance could be placed upon the due administration of the Poor Law 
under such circumstances ? 

Does the question refer to the proprietors ? 

4547. Yes? . ' 

I do not think they could possibly manage it. I do not see how they could ; 
they would have the whole feeling of the country against them. 

4548. In relation to this Union of Glenties, which contains 43,000 people, 
and of which the valuation is about 16,000?., how many landowners may you 
conceive to be in it, distinguishing the landowners from the occupiers ? 

There are of fee-simple proprietors but few ; there is Lord Conyngham and 
Colonel Conolly, and one or two perpetuities under Lord Conyngham, which 
may be counted as proprietors, but there are not above five or six that you can 
call proprietors, or seven at the most. 

4549. Supposing such a state of things to result from the present law that the 
whole payment fell upon those five, whilst the 43,000 that remained were free 
from such obligation of payment ; do you think that it would he possible either to 
administer the Poor Law or to keep society and property together in the Union 
of Glenties ? 

I conceive that it would lead to a contest between the two parties which would 
he set in that hostile position to one another, and that one must be ruined ; and 
the only chance for the proprietors would be by some means or other to make a 
clearance of his property. 

4550. It would be a contest between numbers and property ? 

It would. 

4551. And partaking of the dangerous nature of all such contests ? 

Yes, 

4552. With respect to Glenties : it appears that the rate collected in the year 
1848 amounted to 7,457 l. up to September, and that the amount advanced by the 
British Association and by the Government amounted to 5,207 l . ; would it have 
been, in your judgment, possible to have maintained the destitution of Glenties 
last year under the Poor Law Extension Act without that aid so given ? 

There was no physical impossibility, from the fact of not having found the 
slightest difficulty in doing so with my own Electoral Division. 

4553. If all-other persons had done the same that you have done, the 5,207 /. 
might have been altogether saved, and the population of Glenties, consisting of 
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43,000 people, the valuation in that Union being 16,000 1, could have been J. Hamilton, Esq. 

supported ? 

I do not say that under the circumstances it could have been done, because 20th March l849 ' 
some of the proprietors had got themselves into such a mess that they were not 
ready to set to work. There was no physical reason why it should not be so • 
the land is capable of it, and the people are capable of it, and if the proprietors 
had been able to work, the result would have been that a thousand acres now 
lying uncultivated would have been cultivated, and producing something. 



4554. My question refers to the events of last year : supposing- that the 
5,207 /. which came ab extra had not been furnished, and Glenties had been left 
simply to the operation of the Poor Law Extension Act, do you think that it could 
have supported its poor last year ? 

I think it could, but I do not think it would. The people would have starved, 
because the necessary exertion would not have been made. Tf the exertion had 
been made, there is no physical reason whatever why it should not have succeeded. 



4555. What prevented that exertion being made ? 

The apathy or the difficulties in which the proprietors were, not being inclined 
to do it, or not able to do it. 

4556. Supposing that they had set about it under the existing state of the 
law, do you think that they could have done so with effect ? 

I do, especially in Glenties, because the properties are large in general, and any 
property that is in an Electoral Division by itself has not to be rated for other 
properties. 

4557. Your own efforts, which were made upon so large a scale, were, I pre- 
sume, successful and profitable ? 

In Glenties, I should say so, although the produce from the land in proportion 
to the money laid out has not been in the same proportion that it has in the 
neighbouring Union of Donegal ; where it. has, nevertheless, been almost ruinous 
to me, from the fact that, in Glenties, I have an Electoral Division to myself, and 
in Donegal I am in five Electoral Divisions, and have only a small portion of 
each, and I cannot keep the poor-rates down. 



4558. In relation to the other Electoral Divisions in Glenties, are they more 
or less conterminous with individual properties ? 

They generally are. 

4559. Notwithstanding that provision, to which you have in your former 
evidence attached considerable importance, there has been no adequate employ- 
ment given to the poor ? 

There has not, and for a very plain reason, among others, that the proprietors 
have found, where they did not do so, that they get plentifully helped. 

4560. Do you suggest that the plentiful help that was given, namely, 5,20 71., 
has been practically one of the obstacles that has prevented the employment of 
the people in Glenties ? 

I have not the slightest doubt of it. 



456 1 . Do vou think that out- door relief has the same effect under the Extension 
Act ? 

Not in the same way. 



4562. Do you think that that indisposes the people to work? 

It indisposes them to work, but it does not indispose the proprietors to employ 
them, which the other does. The Electoral Division in which the consumption 
was at the rate of 50s. in the pound for six months, and to which this refers, has 
a rate, I believe, of 2 s. lid. only, and that has been found a sufficient rate for 
them ; there is no spur in that to force the proprietors to employ the people. 

4563. If the assistance that was given by the British Association, and by the 
G overnment last year, indisposed parties to employ the people ; in what respect 
would a rate in aid collected in other parts of Ireland produce any other effect 
from that you have described to have been the consequence of the aid afforded 
by the British Association and the Government ? 

It would produce no other effect. It would be a premium on non-payment, 
and a tax upon employment. 

(19.13.) 3l 2 4564. And 
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./. Hamilton, Esq. 4564. And it would be mischievous ? 

Yes. 

20th March 1849. 

4565. Will you describe in what respect the present state of the law operates 

in relation to the inducement of proprietors, of whom you are one, to employ the 
people under the Land Improvement Act ? 

In any case, with any proprietor who is so circumstanced. as to have an Elec- 
toral Division to himself, it operates, certainly, as a stimulus to him to do so ; 
but if he has not, it is, of course, a discouragement, and in some cases an 
absolute bar ; that is, if he has but a small property in an Electoral Division, 
and the rest is in a bad state, it is an absolute bar. 

4566. As in the case of Donegal? 

Yes, in the case of a property of mine in one Electoral Division there. 

4567. Supposing a man having a property in an Electoral Division, which is 
not peopled in excess, which is in good condition, and upon which he could 
profitably lay out 2,000/. or 3,000/. under the Land Improvement Act; would 
he not, in the expenditure of that loan, have to take up labour from the neigh- 
bouring estates ? 

He would ; that has been my own case. 

4568. In that proportion he would relieve those neighbouring estates ? 

Yes. 

4569. Supposing, under the existing law, a re-valuation of the property to 
take place after his improvements, would he not be subject to a re-valuation in 
proportion to the amount that he had expended ? 

He would ; and even before a general re-valuation takes place, if any person 
calls for a valuation of his particular property. 

4570. Is not the consequence of all this, taken together, that the better 
managed an estate is, the more it will have to pay ; and the worse managed an 
estate is, the more the inhabitants of that estate will have to receive ? 

Exactly so. 

4571. What is the population of Glenties ? 

Forty- three thousand. 

4572. What is the acreage ? 

The acreage is very large. 

4573. It is chiefly mountain, is it not? . . . . 

Yes ; there are some parts of it where it would be very difficult to find employ- 
ment for the people ; and, perhaps, where they are on the estates of persons who 
have other districts less heavily peopled, and where there is plenty of room for 
them, it would require contrivance and management and a great deal of energy 
on the part of the proprietors of such a district to move some of the people to work 
their lands so as to keep down the poor-rates. 

4574. Has the population of the Union of Donegal or Glenties sensibly dimi- 
nished within the last few years ? 

I think they have. 



4575. From what causes chiefly has that arisen ? 

Verv much from emigration, and very much from that melting away which 
takes place from the effects of distress ; you cannot trace the people to then- 
death actually; but they are gone, and nobody can say where. 

4576. Have there been many evictions from houses or lands? 

Mot a very great number within my knowledge. 



4577. What have been the causes of those which you happened to have 

remarked? , . , _ , . T i 

The non-payment of rent is the only cause which I can say that I have seen 5 
I have heard another reason talked of, but I cannot speak to that of my own 
knowledge, and that reason has been the dread of having to pay the poor-rate, 
with respect to the holders under 4 /. 4 _ 7g Yqu 
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4578. You cannot speak from your own knowledge of that having caused J- Hamilton, E*q. 



-evictions ? 

I cannot say that I know any case where it has been the special cause of a 
turning out. 



20th March 1849. 



4579. Do you consider that that clause works well in that country ? 

I do not, in any respect, think it works well. In the Glenties Union by far 
the majority of the people are under 41. On my own property, out of 160 hold- 
’ -mgs, there are not above a dozen which are valued above 4 /. a year. 

4580. Was not the difficulty experienced in collecting the rates from the 
occupiers of such tenements very great ? 

It was, and a considerable proportion of them never were actually collected ; 
but still they felt that they were liable for them, and they had an interest in the 
general improvement of the country, and in keeping down the rate. 

4581. What is the nature of the majority of those holdings under 4/.; do 
they consist of a house, or a house with a portion of land ? 

Of a house ; hut very often with a' very large portion of mountain or moor- 
land. 



4582. In some cases a house and garden ? 

Not often in Glenties Union; in the Donegal Union they have frequently 
a house and garden. In the Glenties Union the land is so poor, that for 4 /. a 
man may occupy, probably, 100 acres of land. 



4583. Having been acquainted with the operation of the law before the passing 
of the Act, which threw the burden of the rate upon the immediate lessor, instead 
of upon the occupier of the tenement, you must have been aware of many 
instances in which rates not amounting to 1 d. were enforced by the intervention 
of the military? 

Yes; but it -was not from a difficulty of paying the amount of rate in 
general : it was from some parts of the country being in a lawless state, and the 
people not choosing to pay. 

4584. Does not it appear to you to he an inconvenient mode of levying a rate 
upon the rate-payers when the amount is very small ? 

I am not aware that it would have been more likely to have been the case 
than in the collection of rates from all rate-payers above 4 /. a year. 

4585. Do you not infer from that, that if the country had been in a proper 
•state, there would not have been any great difficulty in collecting the rate ? 

I think not ; I never knew any opposition to the payment of rates proceeding 
from any other cause than the general demoralized state of the district ; it has 
always been in a district that has been demoralized for years past. 



' 4586. And there has been an indisposition in that district to pay any legal 
claim -whatever? 

Yes. 

4587. Do you not think that it would be a great improvement upon the pre- 
sent system if the occupying tenant could only claim from his landlord one- half 
•of the rate ? 

I do not see any advantage, except in making it a much more easy thing to 
calculate. 

4588. Would it not remove the present motive for having unfair and low 
valuations ? 

It would certainly remove that. 

4589. Has there been much emigration from your neighbourhood ? 

Yes, there has been very considerable emigration. 

4590. For several successive years ? 

Yes ; but very much more within the last three years. 

4591. Will you state whether there has been any change in the last yeaFin 
■the character of the persons emigrating, and their station ? 

• Very great. 

(19. 13.5 3 l 3 4592. Will 
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4592. Will you explain in what respect the .emigration of the. present year 
differs from the last ? 

The better class of farmers are much more anxious to emigrate than they were. 

4593. Are they not practically taking out of the country considerable portions 
of capital? 

They are ; there are some that I am almost in treaty with at this moment, 
who would be willing to purchase perpetuity leases on my property with the 
money which they have, if they could be secured againt an overwhelming poor- 
rate ; and if they do not do so, they will probably emigrate, taking their money 
with them. 

4594. What is the effect, in your judgment, of that emigration which removes 
a large amount of capital in proportion to the whole capital of the country, as com- 
pared with that emigration which removes large numbers in proportion to the 
whole number in the country ? 

My opinion may be shown by this : two or three years ago a great many of 
my own tenantry of the better class thought of emigrating ; when I saw this, I 
immediately, with a great deal of difficulty — it was a bad time— raised a large 
sum of money, and sent out myself about a seventh part of the whole population 
on my property, and the result was that not a single one of the wealthy tenants 
moved. 

4595. Are the Committee to understand that the assisted emigration of the 
poorer class prevented the emigration of the better class, who would otherwise 
have removed with their capital ? 

Precisely ; I thought it so much to my advantage ; I considered it preferable 
that the poorer class should be removed at my cost, than that the better class 
should remove at their own cost. 

4596. Were there other incidental advantages which resulted from the emigra- 
tion of the poorer class in the management of your estate? 

Certainly ; I was enabled to increase the farms of the others. 

4597. Assuming that the non-productiveness of the potato should continue, 
do you think it possible to provide adequately for the people in the densely 
populated parts of Ireland from cereal food, without a great improvement in the 
agricultural system in those districts ? 

I think there are some districts in which hardly any improvement will do 
that ; some districts I know where it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
do it, without an arrangement on the part of the proprietor to colonize from 
one part of his property to another. 

4598. That assumes that he had the means of so promoting the migration on 
his own estate ? 

Yes. 

4599. Supposing that he had not, and that he had not a control over the 
estates of other people, in those cases what course would he have to resort to ? 

He would have no remedy in that case, except enabling them to emigrate. 

4600. Without taking that very extreme case, but speaking more generally, 
do you conceive that there are many cases in Ireland in which it would be 
impossible to provide cereal food for the inhabitants who had been fed upon the 
potato, if that potato continues to be unproductive ? 

I am sure that there are many districts where it is not in the least necessary 
to provide cereal food for the population. Upon that property of my own, in 
Glenties, the people never supported themselves either by the potato or oats ; 
it was by cattle. 

4601. They sold the cattle and purchased their food there ? 

They sold the cattle always. In the best times they never raised, I should 
say, a tenth part of their consumption. 

4602. Still reverting to the question which remains unanswered : In those 

parts of Ireland in which there was once an excess of numbers, that excess of 
numbers being fed upon the potato, do you think it possible to support those 
people upon cereal food without improved agriculture in those districts ? 

Certainly 
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Certainly not without a very improved agriculture. I should be afraid that J 
there are districts in which, from their geological structure, they would never be 
able to produce corn to support the people. 

4603. Taking the districts in which improved agriculture would he sufficient 
for the purpose, if the population he in excess ; do you contemplate the pos- 
sibility of introducing that improved agriculture, so long as the minute sub- 
division of land and the great excess of numbers continue ? 

1 do think that the minute subdivision of land alone can hardly be said to be 
a sufficient hindrance to it, especially where the introduction of spade husbandry 
has succeeded. 

4604. Do you think, with spade husbandry, if the lands are divided into two 
and three-acre lots, it would he possible to provide manure adequate to raise 
sufficient corn upon those small lots to support the occupants ? 

I do not think it would be possible, if the whole district were divided into two 
and three-acre lots. 

4605. Do you think that the system of small tenements, above all in Con- 
naught, where commonly such holdings exist, more or less, can be remedied, and 
the introduction of a new system take place, without there being means given 
for the emigration of such portion of the population as is in excess ? 

It is conceivable that there might be a plan ; hut I do not think that there 
would be a practicable plan without that. 

4606. Can you improve districts of that kind so long as the population is in 
•excess ? 

Not so long as the population is in excess, of course. 

4607. You do not consider that the population in the Unions of Glenties and 
Donegal is in excess ? 

In part of Glenties, certainly, it is in excess ; hut I think that they might live 
better than they did before upon the produce. There is one district in Glenties 
where there is a family to every 19 s. 8 d. of valuation. 

4608- Is there not one single human being to every 7 s. of valuation in the 
whole of Glenties '? 

There is rather more, I think. 

4609. Upon what principle do you conceive that the population is not in 
excess ; is it not in reference to the great area as compared with the number of 
people ? 

It is with reference to the area and the capability. 

4610. Is not a great deal of that area, geologically speaking, very unpro- 
ductive ? 

Yes, a great deal of it ; a great deal of it is totally hopeless mountain, by far 
the greatest part of it ; it is of immense extent altogether. 

4611. Do you conceive that much might he done in the way of provision for 
the unemployed population of Ireland by the improvement of what is called 
bog, properly so called ? 

As to the bog-land which prevails in Donegal, it could; I have had very 
extensive experience of it myself, and have frequently, where the thing has 
succeeded, paid myself the whole expense in one season. 

4612. That is black bog, is it not? 

Yes ; there we have little or none of the low floating red bogs. 

4613. Does not the improvement of bog-lands require continued attention 
nnd outlay to prevent the land reverting into its original wild state ? 

Not in all cases, by any means ; if the bog is not very deep it does not ; it 
the bog is deep, and if it were sufficiently coated with clay and gravel, it might, 
after centuries, require to he re-reclaimed, but not for several generations. 

4614. Has there been a considerable number of squatters in the neighbour- 
hood of the bogs who have acquired a kind of title by long possession ? 

No, very few of them indeed. 

(19.13.) 3 l 4 4615. Such 
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J. IlamUtm Usq. 4615. Such as you have, are they thrifty? 

No ; very far the contrary indeed. 

20 ill March 1849. 

4616. Quite the contrary ? 

Yes. 

4617. Is not that part of the population, practically speaking, consisting of' 
squatters in the neighbourhood of bogs, in a most peculiarly miserable and 
wretched condition? 

They are most peculiarly miserable and wretched. 

4618. Are not those the districts, of all others, in which fever is most pre- 
valent ? 

I cannot say that in my own neighbourhood it is so ; there are no commu- 
nities of them, as I have seen in other counties. 

4619. But in those other counties is that not so ? 

Yes. 

4620. Could any drainage of magnitude be undertaken in your neighbourhood 
with a prospect of a profitable return ? 

Not arterial drainage ; our mountains are not very far removed from the sea, 
and the water there escapes quickly; we have no description of fiat country in. 
which the backwater of the rivers does material mischief. 

4621. Are there any works of magnitude going on? 

Public works of magnitude, I should say not. 

4622. Are there no fishing harbours on the coast, which fishing harbours 
might be improved ? 

There certainly are ; at Killybegs, and several other places along the coast, 
they have been improved, and there is still room for more. 

4623. Has any attention been paid to the fisheries ? 

Yes ; and Killybegs has been the most successful, I believe, of all the Board 
of Works Fisheries, and the one that has paid the best of any. 

4624. Are the people now paying more attention themselves to the fisheries ? 

They are. 

4625. Have you any further observations to make on the subject, or any 
suggestions to offer ? 

No ; I think in the answers I have given I have suggested pretty nearly every 
thing. The obstruction to the employment of the people arises, I think, from 
the liability of those properties which do improve to be heavily taxed, exceedingly 
heavily taxed, for the neighbouring properties which do not improve, and that 
the effect of rates in aid, which are talked of, would be to give a premium to the 
non-improving properties at the expense of the others. The other thing I would 
mention is, that I have found a most marked and extraordinary improvement in 
the population, whom I have had regularly at work— that they have become a com- 
paratively thrifty, thoughtful, and industrious set of men, doing the work by 
contract, and willing to do everything, to the smallest agricultural opperation, by 
contract ; whereas, two years ago, they all turned out frequently, and declared 
they would not work by contract at all, but now they are completely changed. 

4626. What wages have they been able to gain on an average ? 

The old wages were 8 d. in winter and 10 d. in summer ; they now earn, at 
spade labour, upon all the farms I have, from Is. to 1 s. 8 cl. a day. 

4627. By task-work? 

Yes ; the people at first opposed it most vehemently, but they can earn that 
at the same time I do the work at one-third less cost than before. 

4628. .Are they well pleased with the change ? 

Yes, they are now, but it cost much trouble to convince them. 

4629. For how much an acre do they dig the land ? 

They dig it, on an average, for 6 s. 8 cl. an English acre, out of stubble clay lands. 

4630. Had 
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4630. Had you been sub-soiling with the spade ? 

Very largely ; almost every inch of the land I have drained I have also sub- 
soiled with the spade. 

4631 What have you found to be the comparative expense? 

The expense is much greater with the spade than with the plough ; in many 
cases it could not have been done with the plough, it was cut up into such small 
fields ; by levelling the fences, if the fields had been made into a state fit for 
ploughing, and then ploughed, it would have cost more. 

4632. Do you think that it has been done in an equally effectual manner with 
the spade ? 

Much more effectual. 

4633. Can you state what the relative expense was ? 

1 never did any with the plough. 

4634. Are there any auxiliary "Workhouses in the two Unions you have 

spoken of? ' , 

There are several houses hired to put paupers in, though I attribute that very 
much to those works having ceased which employed a vast number of people last 
year. We had about 600 in the Workhouse last year, and now we have about 
1,200 in the Workhouse and auxiliary Workhouses of Donegal. 



J. Hamilton , Esq* 
20 th March 1 P 49 . 



4635. Can you state the number of the recipients of out-door relief? 

In Glenties there were only 9,000 in the time from 3d December to 10th 
March ; there were in the corresponding time last year 39,000. 

4636. Owing, do you conceive, to a more vigilant supervision of the law ? 
Altogether ; my son lives on my property in the Glenties Union, and manages 

it for me. We got him made Chairman, and we selected a good Board of 
Guardians, and changed the style of the Guardians altogether, and that has been 
the result. 

4637. Do you think that the pressure of pauperism in this spring and the 
coming summer is likely to be as severe as it was last year r 

I should say very much more so ; I anticipate that the loss of life will be 
very much beyond what we have yet seen. 

4638. Arising from reduced resources? 

Yes. 



4639. Food is cheaper, is it not? 

Yes ; the people have been living on turnips as long as they lasted, and these 
turnip-fed miserable creatures are going now into the Poor-house. 

4640. Do you think the physical condition of the labourers generally dete- 

The lower classes are not to be called labourers ; I mean those who ought to 
be labourers, but who never have been so ; who have been living on the land in 
small cottar holdings, and chiefly living by the potato ; in the last year I do not 
know how they have existed. 



4641 . You have not had any of them in your employ ? 

A great many. 

4642. Then your answer does not apply to them ? 

TSfo ; the people in any regular employment are perfectly different men in 
physical capability as well as moral position. 

4643. You consider the resources of the country to be seriously deteriorated 
from the condition in which they were last year ? 

Very much ; many of my own people refused to cultivate their land this year, 
except what would feed them. They said they would not, to have it taken away 
in poor-rates, where they had no paupers amongst themselves at all. 

4644. Have you reason to think that has occurred on other estates ? 

I should think the cultivation is neglected much more on some other properties. 

4645. You have stated the condition of the poorer classes ; what is the con- 
dition of the occupiers of the land, as compared with last year ; take the farming 
class ? 

(19. 13.) ■ 3 M Their 
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Their resources are much lower ; they have made wonderful exertions to pay 
their rents. 

4646. You have already stated, that emigration has taken away a portion of 
the farmers possessing capital ; to that extent, therefore, the power of employing 
labour is ceasing ? 

Of course. 

4647. With relation to those farmers who continue in the country, have they 
the same means and disposition to employ labour as they had • 

I should think that they have generally less means, and certainly they have 
also less disposition to do so. 

4648. Have they been practically discharging their farm-servants, and carry- 
ing on their operations with their own family 1 

Yes, they have, with the exception of a very few. 

4649. In relation to the proprietary class, the gentry, have they the same 

means this year of employing labour ? . 

They have less means, and very much less inclination to do it. 

4650. Practically speaking, is there not an immense pressure at the present 
moment upon the landed classes altogether '? 

There is a most fearful pressure. 

4651. Have you known instances of men of that class whose position in society 
is altogether changed ? 

I do know of a great many. 

4652. Are there any of those of the class from which country gentlemen, 
grand jurors and magistrates would be taken ? 

Yes. 

4653. Supposing the present state of things to continue unchanged and un- 
altered what do you consider will be the consequence to that class ? 

I imagine that their creditors must sell them out, if the property is not 
settled; and if it is, they are even in a worse condition; they are personally 
liable ; I do not know how they are to live at all. They must live upon some 
assistance from friends. 

4654. How do you consider that the social state of the country can be main- 
tained, if the crushing of that class should extend, and be perpetuated, as you 

have described ? , i n 

Of course there would be a great number of purchasers ; new people would 
come in their place, by degrees. 

4655. If the circumstances which you have described continue, is it very 
likely that purchasers will be found ? 

Not except at most absurd prices. 

4656. At prices ruinously low ? 

Yes • I have not the least doubt that I could sell portions of my own property 
at this moment at 25 years’ purchase, bad as the times are, if there was a security 
against being swamped by the poor-rates of other properties ; I do not think 
that I could get 14 or 1 5 years’ purchase otherwise ; people would not look at it- 

4657. Have you known properties in the market in Ireland under existing 
circumstances ? 

N o, I have not. 

4658. Do yon attribute the evils, that you have described to the failure of the 
harvests, or to the operation of the Poor Law r 

Solely to the operation of the Poor Law ; I myself and my property would be 
better off than before, if it were not solely and entirely for the operation of the 
Poor Law. 

4659. What would be the state of those Electoral Divisions belonging' to indi- 
vidual proprietors in which no employment has been given, if it had not been 
for the operation of the Poor Law ? 

I think that the people would have been much worse off on those estates at 
the present moment without the Poor Law ; I do not object to the operation of 

the 
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the Poor Law- — very far from it — if it could be so contrived, to use a simile that 
has been often used, “that the dead were not tied to the living, so as to sink 
them both.” 

4660. What are the improvements that you think are most immediately 
required in the law ? 

An alteration in the responsibility, circumscribing it more ; I think the 
difference that it would make would be this : the question would be, “ What is 
the best way of getting rid of pauperism?” instead of “ What is the cheapest 
way of feeding paupers ?” I think that would be the result at once. 

4661. Have any townlands or properties, or portions of property, come under 
your observation which you think are really at this moment in such a state as to 
be unable to maintain their own paupers ? 

Yes, there are; there is the Electoral Division of Mulloughderg, in Glenties, 
taken by itself, I should say was entirely unable ; if the potato came back, the 
people could only live in a state of little better than half starvation. There is a 
family to less than 20 s. of valuation. 

4662. Is that Electoral Division the property chiefly of one individual ? 

Entirely of one individual, who possesses also several other whole Electoral 

Divisions ; it is the property of the Marquis of Conyngham. 



4663. I presume that the full amount of the rates has not been paid up ? 

The rates are low, and I imagine they have been fully paid up. 

4664. How came the rates not to be higher ? 

Because there was such a large gratuity given in the district of Glenties ; it 
was read out of a paper just now what was the amount of the rate collected. 

4665. As regards that Electoral Division, have you reason to believe that any 
rent was paid to the proprietor ? 

I have no reason to believe that almost any rent was paid. 

4666. Have you reason to believe that there was no rent paid ? 

No ; I think that some rent was paid, but I should think a very small, portion. 

4667. Do you happen to know what rate was levied upon that Electoral 
Division ? 

I know that the rate that is upon it now, and is now in process of collection, 
is a 2 s. lid. rate in the pound valuation ; it is the same over the whole Union of 
Glenties, except my own Electoral Division ; now it is only Is. 

4668. Upon that Electoral Division of which we have been speaking, are there 
any arrears of rate ? 

I imagine not a penny ; the landlord is liable for them all almost. 

4669. Are they all 4/. holdings ? 

I do not suppose that there are two above that amount. 

4670. If the landlord had no other estate but that Electoral Division, he also 
would have been a pauper ? 

He would have been completely a pauper if he had no other resource, because 
as that Electoral Division is. held, I believe, in perpetuity by a gentleman who 
was once agent to the property, Mr. Forster, he ought to be looked upon, 
perhaps, as the proprietor ; I think he holds in perpetuity. 



4671. He is the immediate lessor ? 

It is he who pays the poor-rate ; he holds, I think, at a low rate for a very 
long- lease from the Marquis of Conyngham. 

4672. In the remarks which have been made upon the proprietors, the term 
“ immediate lessor” ought to have been used? 

Yes ; what he has paid his rates from I do not know, unless he has other 
resources. 



4673. But the rates have been paid ? 
Yes, generally. 



4674. Is there any Electoral Division in the Union where the rates have not 
been fairly paid up? T1 .. 

(19.13.) 3 m2 I believe 
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I believe not ; by far the majority, very much the greatest proportion, if not 
the whole, is payable by the landlords. 

4675. By the lessors ? 

Yes. 

4676. Then the lands cannot be leased ? 

There are very few leases. 

4677. Do you look forward to the possibility of the gentry and landed pro- 
prietors in some of those districts being entirely swamped ? 

Yes, I do, if matters go on as they are. 

4678. What do you conceive will be the state of society which will ensue upon 
the destruction of those proprietors ? 

They will sell their property, if the law is such as to make it possible to do 
so ; they will sell it in small properties, which will bring them a good sum ; 
probably they will make themselves better off than they have been ; but if the 
law continues such as it is, it will be impossible that they can find purchasers 
for small properties, and then they will be reduced to absolute beggary. 

4679. Supposing them to sell in those small lots, what would be the state of 
the districts, and the society in those districts, after that process had taken 
place ? 

I should say that it w r ould be good ; that nobody would purchase in such a 
district without looking before them, with the intention of improving the land. 
There was a part of that Union lately purchased, or about being so, and by the 
map the Committee will see that it is in a most unfavourable position, the Isle 
of Arran ; that purchase was in process of being completed, one of the con- 
ditions being that it was to be made a rating division by itself ; it is a most 
notoriously miserable place ; it is mentioned by the “ Times Commissioner in 
his Report, and has been mentioned by every traveller into that quarter as being 
a most hopeless place ; but by sending away the excessive population, and the 
employment of others, it could still be made a profitable speculation even in that 
very wet and miserable land ; that would be done by an energetic man, who was 
also philanthropic enough to take the thing up ; I think he could make it a 
profitable thing, as well as doing a kind thing to his fellow- creatures. 

4680. Would not the state of society be one entirely without any of the 
higher classes belonging to it ? 

If it were to be universally the case that the land was sold in small parcels, 
it would ; if it were to be to a large extent that the estates sold were all to be 
sold in small portions, which I do not anticipate, l think a great many persons, 
having an estate of perhaps 5,000 acres, would sell 2,000 or 3,000 acres of that 
in small properties, and would remain themselves with a much larger and more 
free income than they ever had in their lives, and be able to hold their heads up. 

4681. Supposing this process to take place, that the gentry were to sell, and 
not let their estates in these small lots, then the result would be that there would 
be a state of society without any of the higher and educated classes ? 

Yes, if the whole of the estates in a district were small, or they were all sold 
in small divisions, of course that would occur, but I do not think that likely to 
occur in any part. 

4682. Are you aware of the new construction which has been given to the 
clause giving a power to the Commissioners to proceed against the immediate 
lessor in the superior Courts, by which new construction it is held that the fee- 
simple and inheritance of an estate can be actually sold for arrears of poor-rates ? 

No, I am not. 

4683. What do you think the effect of such a construction would be, more 
especially as no such construction has ever been given to the Poor Law in 
England ? 

i should say for the general good it would be very desirable, as I understand it. 

4684. Will you state whether the effect of the present system is not to throw 
upon the hands of the landlord a vast quantity of land that for a time at least 
remains unoccupied ? 

I know 
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I know it to be the case to an immense extent ; friends of my own have dis- 
tricts that they do not know what to do with. 

4685. Is there an arrear of poor-rates that will accumulate on those lands ? 

They either must pay it, or it will accumulate. 

4686. Assuming that the landlord does not himself occupy or cultivate it, but 
that it is thrown up by the tenant and left waste, will there not be an arrear of 
rent left by the tenant ? 

Of course generally there will. 

4687. Will you state whether that quantity of waste land is, in your judgment, 
likely to go on progressively increasing ? 

As things are now, it certainly is. 

4688. Will not that diminish the quantity of rateable property, the property 
that will actively contribute to the rate? 

No ; though the rate will be laid upon that property, the landlord will be com- 
pelled to pay it. 

4689. Supposing the landlord is not in occupation, and it is land that is thrown 
up, and that there is no occupation upon those lands, will not the rates in that 
case accumulate upon those lands without the possibility of levying them ? 

They will become leviable upon the landlord, I imagine. 

4690. In proportion as those waste lands remain uncultivated, will not the 
condition of the labouring classes who depend upon their labour for subsistence 
be progressively deteriorated ? 

Certainly. 

4691. Then if the effect of the present system be to diminish the means of 
paying, and to increase the demands of those who receive, what do you contem- 
plate will be the ultimate consequence of the operation of such a system ? 

That everybody will be paupers, and nobody will have anything to give them. 

4692. The tendency is that way ? 

I think so. 

4693. And without an alteration of the law, you think that that tendency will 
continue ? 

I think it must continue. 

4694. And the danger augmented ? 

Yes. 

4695. Have you reason to believe that some of these large number of persons 
•in the two Unions which have been referred to, who have been receiving out- 
door relief, have received it while they were virtually and really in possession of 
more than a quarter of an acre of land ? 

I am certain of it, to an immense amount, and that is one of the results of 
large rating divisions. Not long ago the rate-payers of the Electoral Division 
of Donegal had a meeting of their own accord, to consider what they should do ; 
they wanted verv much to divide the Electoral Division into townlands them- 
selves, and the whole of the Electoral Division agreed to it ; there was no dissent ; 
but we found we could not do it, and this occurred : one man, a very judicious 
common country farmer, said, “ If there is a man in my townland, and he is a 
man we all like, a poor man, but rather popular among the people, and he wants 
to get on the rates ; if he is put on— there are 51 or 52 townlands in the division — 
and if it costs the Electoral Division 5 1. on the rates, it will be only 2 *. on 
the townland ; if he wishes to get on the rates we will not tell, though he ought 
not to get on ; we will let him get on ; if, on the other hand, he is a rascal, and 
the rest of his family are a burden to us, we will gladly pay our 2 s. to get him 
on the rates, and get rid of him.” And in every way they often favour an 
impostor getting on the rates ; it is their benefit to do it ; it is every man’s 
advantage in the townland to get any impostor in that townland on the rates, 
because the rest of the townlands all assist in paying for him, and the immediate 
neighbourhood is freed from him. 

4696. You mean a man not legally a pauper ? 

Yes ; whereas if there is a small division— I do not mean a townland in par- 
( 19 . 13 .) 3 m3 ticular— 
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ticular — if a small division have to pay the whole 5 /., all the rate-payers in which 
know what the man’s position is, they would at once tell, and prevent his getting 
it. In the other 50 townlands round they do not know whether this man ought 
to be on the rates or not ; they are too far off. 

4697. If I understand your former answer correctly, a man might he living 
in the midst of a large population, not one of whom paid rates under the 41 . 
clause, who might be receiving relief, and at the same time in the actual 
occupation of a considerable tract of land ? 

He might, and I have not the least doubt, particularly in Glenties, that that 
was so ; and if he was not in an ostensible position, he was in such a position 
that the people all knew it, and that he put in his brother, or his son, or his wife, 
or somebody to hold it for him. 

4698. He had given no legal surrender of the land? 

No ; and they said, “ We will not tell because, in the one case, they would 
have an advantage in his getting upon the poor-rate, and in the other case they 
would have no disadvantages. 

4699. In no case would they be called upon to pay ? 

No. 

4700. That is a strong illustration of the working of the 4 /. clause, is it not ? 

Yes. 

4701. Would it not be the duty of the Relieving Officer to detect an imposi- 
tion of that kind ? 

Yes, but it is impossible ; if it is the desire of all the neighbours of the man 
to conceal it, he will hardly find it out. 

4702. He would have no way of ascertaining whose calves or whose sheep 
might be on the mountain ? 

He might find that out sometimes. 

4703. Supposing an estate of 2,000/. a year in Ireland, which, in jointure and 
incumbrances, may be subject to outgoings to the extent of 1,000/. a year, what 
would be the effect of the 10s. rate, which you have described to exist in your own 
case, upon that estate ? 

It would be ruin to the proprietor, of course. 

4704. The amount of rate being payable upon the free income of 1,000/- 
a year, but, calculated in relation to the 2,000 /., the 10s. rate would exist upon 
the whole property ? 

Yes. 

4705. Without supposing so extreme a case, are there approximations to that 
case within your knowledge and experience in Ireland ? 

There are approximations ; every case is an approximation to it, if it does not 
reach it ; I hardly know of any case in which a proprietor is really able, with 
anything like ease, to pay his incumbrances, or the interest upon them, on the 
West coast of Ireland. 

4706. In all those cases the means of employing labour on the part of those 
proprietors has diminished, and the rate has augmented ? 

Yes ; I think that those proprietors, if it were made their interest, could by a 
less outlay than the rate prevent any rate, or any to signify. 

4707. Have you any doubt that the outlay in wages is infinitely more advan- 
tageous for the working classes themselves than the outlay of a sum of money in 
poor-rates ? 

There can be no doubt of it. 

4708. Do you think that the tendency of the present law, more especially as 
relates to the out-door relief of the able-bodied poor, is to diminish the labour 
fund, and to diminish the power of employing the poor and paying wages ? 

Yes, it is. 

4709. Do you think, under the existing circumstances of the country, that the 

power of administering out-door relief under certain restrictions could be safely 
withdrawn ? T , 
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If the restrictions were such as to enable persons to free their districts or J. Hamilton, Esq. 
their property from the out-door relief, I do not think that it would do any — - 

harm ; I think it would be right that if the proprietors and rate-payers did not 20tI ‘ March l8 49- 
make such arrangements as would give employment to the able-bodied poor, ; 

that they should be taxed for their support ; I think that would be necessary. 

4710. Then you do not think that that provision of the law could he safely, 
at this moment, repealed ? 

I do not, under the present circumstances. 

4711. Do you refer to a state when the food of the country is in deficiency ; 
do you refer to the normal and permanent state of the country ? 

I refer to a state not in which provision is deficient, but especially to the state 
into which the operation of the present Poor Law has brought us. I think the 
country need never have been brought to the position that it is in now. 

4712. You were acquainted with the state of Donegal under the first Poor 
Law, as distinguished from the Extension Act, are vou not? 

Yes. 

4713. Under the first Poor Law there was no provision made for out-door 
relief. Assuming the state of Ireland to be permanent, as distinguished from a 
famine, and an exceptional state of pressure like the present, should you prefer 
seeing a permanent law with or without the means of making provision for the 
out-door relief of the able-bodied poor ? 

Certainly without it. 

4714. Does not the law at present provide that such relief shall only be 
administered in certain cases, that is, when the Workhouse is full, or when it 
shall appear to the Poor Law Commissioners to be absolutely necessary, such as 
during the prevalence of contagious disease, and then only in food ? 

Yes, it does. 

4715. Does it appear to you that that provision is susceptible of any great 
abuse? 

I think it is, wherever the people make an effort to what they call swamp the 
Poor-house, which they do continually. 

4716. Cannot such an attempt be generally met by providing temporary 
auxiliary accommodation ? 

We have endeavoured. In Donegal our Poor-house is built for 500, and we 
have gone on till there are 1,200. They rush on us still. While in some 
Electoral Divisions we have hardly one in. We cannot test our poor with in- 
door relief, because in those neglected divisions, where there is no employment, 
they come into and fill the Poor-house. There is one division, for instance, Inver 
has 245 in the Poor-house, while its rate is 1,600/., that is an 116 *. 6d. rate col- 
lecting now. Its former rate was only a 3$. rate ; it has 245 in the house. The 
division of Lougheask has only 13 in the house, and 18 on out-door relief; that 
is 31 paupers altogether; and of those 31, we have 18 on out-door relief; of 
whom I have no doubt there would not be two in the house if we had house-room 
to give them. 

4717. Supposing the power of administering out-door relief no longer to exist, 
how, in a case of temporary accident and an overflow of the Workhouse, would 
you make provision for the subsistence of the able-bodied poor ? 

I do not apprehend, in the state that Ireland was in before the failure of the 
potato, that there was the least apprehension of any such a thing. If there was, 

I think there should be more Poor-houses. In the district that I am acquainted 
with, our Poor-house was never anything approaching full before the potato 
failure. 

4718. In the event of contagious disease raging in the Workhouse, what pro- 
vision would you make ? 

It would require a peculiar law in that ca£e. 

(19. 13 .) 3 m 4 4719. Was 
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4719. Was there any complaint made of the want of means of giving relief to 
the poor before the passing of the Extension Act; was there: any demand on 
the part of any one person on whose judgment you could rely in Ireland for the 
introduction of a system of out-door relief for the able-bodied poor r 

We had always more than room. 

4720. Since that has been tried, are you acquainted with any practical person 

who has had experience in Ireland, that has not contemplated a system of out- 
door relief for the able-bodied poor, as being pregnant with mischief and danger 
to the country ? . 

I think that it is almost the invariable opinion ; my own view of it is, that if 
there was a power of escaping from the operation of the law by the employment 
or emigration of the people, it signifies very little in what form it comes ; every- 
body would ultimately act so as to save themselves by removing their share of 
pauperism, as their cheapest plan. 

4721. Do not you think that those advantages could be attained without con- 
tinuing as a penalty, in order to bring those advcantages into play, a system, the 
principle of which is in itself open to objection and liable to danger ? 

I do. 

4722. Has not the issue of an order to grant out-door relief a tendency to 
impress the poor generally with the belief that they have a right to receive out- 
door relief ? 

It has ; and I think that is by far the worst tendency of it, a demoralizing- 
tendency. 

4723. The theory is, that the order shall be applied for by the Guardians, and 
does not that continually induce a pressure on the part of the population upon 
the Guardians to obtain that order? 

A pressure upon the house it does ; I do not know whether it causes a per- 
sonal pressure upon the Guardians. 

The following Papers are delivered in. 



Paupers at present in the Workhouse and Auxiliary Houses, also on Out-Door Relief; viz. 





In-Door. 


Out-Door. 


Clogher ------- 


69 


36 


Donegal ------- 


112 


78 


Dunkanneely - 


158 


36 


Glenenny - 


66 


17 


Inver - - - - - ■ 


245 


34 


Lagliey - 


40 


27 


Louglieask ------- 


13 


18 


Loughderg - - - - - 


40 


s 


Mount Charles ------ 


247 


42 


Tawnhawelly 


29 


7 


Templecarne ------ 


19 


10 


Union -------- 


95 


46 


Total - - - 


1,133 


356 



A RETURN 
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A RETURN showing the Numbers on Outdoor. Relief from the 3d December 1847 to the 10th March 1848, under the late 
Board of Guardians, and the Numbers in the corresponding Period under the present Board, being 15 Weeks • the 
former Board having been elected when the Qualification for Guardians was lower than now. 



ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 


Under the Old Board. 


Under the present Board. | 


Difference 
in Numbers. 


Difference 
in Cash. 


Rate. 


No. Relieved 
under the 
late Board of 
Guardians. 


Cost. 


No. Relieved 
under the 
present Board. 


Cost. 






£. 


s. 


d. 




£. 


5. 


d. 




£. 


s. 


d. 1 


s. d. 


Glenties - - - 


2,544 


84 


6 


10 


499 


9 


19 


H 


2,460 


74 


7 




2 11 


Narin - 


3,893 


113 


1 


24 


975 


17 


3 


84 


2,924 


95 


17 


6 


2 11 


Derryloghan 


2,310 


62 


3 


11 


521 


13 


1 




1,789 


49 


2 


64 


2 11 


Fintown - - - 










72 


1 


11 


1 


72 


1 


11 


1 


1 - 


Ardara ... 


4,621 


132 


4 


4 


741 


20 


7 


~h 


3,880 


111 


17 


34 


2 11 


Meenavelly 


3,930 


109 


9 


10 


718 


19 


5 


m 


3,212 


90 


3 


104 


2 11 


Killybegs - 


3,610 


99 


19 


8 


869 


24 


2 


1 


2,741 


75 


17 


7 


2 11 


Lettermacaward - 


1,311 


37 


5 


11 


605 


8 


9 


7 


706 i 


28 


16 


4 


2 11 


Dungloe - 


2,222 


65 


10 


34 


899 


14 


7 


4 


1,323 


51 


2 


114 


2 11 


Rutland - 


3,159 


96 


5 


104 


1,735 


34 


4 




1,424 1 


62 


1 


1 


2 11 


Mullaghderg 


2,546 


73 


10 


34 


715 


14 


7 


11 


1,831 


59 


2 


H 


2 11 


Malinbeg - - - 


4,538 


141 


6 


8 


535 


15 


3 


3 


4,003 


126 


3 


5 


2 11 


Kilcar - 


4,885 


144 


13 


8 


501 


13 


5 




4,384 


131 


8 


n 




Totals - - - 


39,569 i 


1,159 


18 


6 


j 9,385 


205 


9 


4 


30,049 


957 


11 


H 





Number in House, about ------- 800 or 850. 

Cost, about - - - - - - - - - £. 44 a week. 

Out-door Relief, about - - - - - - - £. 25 a week. 



Number in House, about ------- 800 or 850. 

Cost, about - - - - - - - - - £. 44 a week. 

Out-door Relief, about - - - - - - - £. 25 a week. 

10 March 1849. 



Donegal Union. 



Rate made the 9th day of November 1848, in the abovo Union. 



ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 


Rate per £. 
for Ordinary 
Purposes. 


Rate per £. 
for former 
Relief. 


Total Rate 
per £. 


Amount of Rate 
for 

Ordinary Purposes 


Amount of Rate 
for 

former Relief. 


Amount of Rate. 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


[ £. 




d. 


£. 




d. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


Clogher ----- 


1 9 


1 3 


3 - 


170 


7 


3 


121 


13 


94 


292 


1 


-4 


Donegal ----- 


1 6 


1 6 


3 - 


475 


1 


44 


475 


1 




950 


2 


9 


Dunkannecly - 


3 3 


- 


3 3 


526 


19 


84 




- 




626 


19 


n 


Glenenny - 


4 2 


- 


4 2 


239 


7 


2 






- 






2 


Inver ----- 


11 10 


- 


11 10 


1,638 


6 


6 


- 


- 


- 


1,638 


6 


6 


Baghey ----- 


1 6 


- 


1 6 


413 


2 


8 


- 




- 


413 


2 


8 


Louglieask - 


- 


1 6 


1 6 






- 


110 


18 


14 


110 


18 


14 


Loughderg - 


1 7 


- 5 


2 - 


175 


14 


11 


46 


5 


- 


221 


19 


11 


Mount Charles ... 


7 6 


- 


7 6 


1,703 


12 


1 




- 




j 1,703 


12 


1 


Tawnhawelly - - - - 


3 6 


- 


3 6 


92 


4 


34 


- 


- 


- 


92 


4 


34 


Templecarne - 


3 6 




3 6 


337 


13 


«i 


- 


- 










Total - - - 


. 1 


- 




| 5,772 


9 


8 


753 


18 


n 


6,526 


7 


“A 



Abstract. 



1847: Rate made the 10th April ------ £.2,883 19 4 

1848: Rate made the 5th February ----- 4,209 - - 

Rate made the 9th November ----- 6,526 7 Il£ 



Total Rate in the Years 1847 and 1848 - - - £. 13,619 7 3£ 



£. 4,000 of the last rate yet uncollected. 



(19. 13.) 
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RETURN showing the Total Expenditure within the Glenties Union during the Year ended -29th September 1848. 



Expenditure 

ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. for Half-year ended 

25 March 1848. 


Expenditure 
for Half-year ended 
29 September 1848. 


Total Expenditure for 
the Year ended 
29 September 1848. 


Poor Law Valuation. 




£. s. d. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


£. 


s. 


d. 


£. 


Malinbeg 


823 8 2J 


464 


6 




787 


14 


n 


1,432 


Kilcar - 


241 3 10^ 


376 


3 




617 


7 


n 


1,644 


Kiliybegs 


248 4 3| 


430 


8 


3 


678 


12 


n 


3,010 


Meenavelly « 


243 14. 7f 


366 


5 


- 


609 


19 


n 


1,618 


Ardara - 


232 16 9J 


388 


11 


H 


621 


8 


H 


1,269 


Narin - 


282 9 Ilf 


428 


13 


6# 


711 


3 




1,835 


Glenties 


230 5 llg 


323 


17 


8f 


554 


3 


84 


1,607 


Uerryioghan - 


129 11 7f 


242 


3 


H 


371 


14 


li 


728 


Fintown 


25 7 2 1 


33 


4 


4* 


58 


11 


6f 


425 


Lettermacaward 


150 12 10| 


256 


5 


8* 


406 


18 


7J 


831 


Mullaghderg - 


- - - - 153 17 3 


447 


18 


6* 


601 


15 


94 


331 


Rutland 


307 15 11£ 


622 


17 


n 


930 


13 


7 ' 


830 


Dungloe 


317 17 7| 


544 


2 


»* 


862 




5 


766 




Totals - - - 2,887 6 4 


4,924 


17 


10 


7,812 


4 


3 


16,326 



(signed) W m Murray, 

Clerk of the Union. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 
One o’clock. 
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Die Jovis, °Z C Z° Martii 1849 . 



The EARL OF ST. GERMANS in the Chair. 



JOHN VANDELEUR STEWART, Esquire, is called in, and examined as 
follows : 

4724. ARE you a resident proprietor in the county of Donegal ? 

I am. 

4725. Has the operation of the Irish Poor Law occupied much of your atten- 
tion, and are you conversant with its operation ? 

Yes ; as Chairman of the Letterkenny Union and of the Finance Committee, 
and several Relief Committees, I have devoted the greater portion of the last 
three years to a careful administration of the Poor Law and relief system, and 
have paid a good deal of attention to the operation of it in other parts of Ireland, 
as contrasted with the county Donegal. 

4726. What is your opinion as to the original Irish Poor Law ? 

My opinion is that the Act of 1838 was admirably suited to the then existing 
social state of Ireland ; it was based on three very able Reports by Mr. Nicholls, 
and it was surrounded by all those guarded restrictions to the administration of 
relief which were found to be absolutely essential in the amended Poor Law r of 
England, and which were known to be doubly necessary in Ireland, where the 
national character and disposition of the lower orders is peculiarly prone to those 
vices which unrestricted relief would be certain to foster, encourage and mul- 
tiply. 

4727. Do you consider that it was introduced at a desirable time ? 

1 think it is much to be lamented that it was not introduced in 1792, ante- 
cedently to the Union, or immediately subsequently to it, when the population 
amounted to little more than 4,000,000 (half its present amount), and it will 
be found, on comparing the increase of the population in Ireland (which has 
doubled in the last 50 years), that it has been greatest in those localities in 
which the present pressure of poverty is now most severely felt. 



The Witness delivered in the following Table : 



COUNTIES. 


Increase of Population. 


Proportion of Population relieved 
in April 1848. 


Mayo - - - 


25 per cent. - 


29 per cent. l 


Clare - 


24 „ - - 


24 ,, I average 


Galway - - - 


23 „ - 


21 „ 1 23 per cent. 


Kerry - 


22 „ - 





Contrasted with the following : 



Down 






8 per cent. 


2 per cent, -i 




Wexford - 


- 


- 


7 „ - - 


6 


average 


Louth 


- 


- 


5 „ - 


6 „ 


5 per cent. 


Carlow 


" 




4 „ - - 


9 „ J 





( 19 , 14 .) 3 N 2 Witness. 



Evidence on the 
Operation of the 
Irish Poor Law. 

/. V. Stewart, Esq. 

22d March 1849. 
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Witness. The increase has been in the inverse ratio to the wants of the country 
and the means of supporting it, having been controlled by none of those pru- 
dential motives which operate as a check on its increase in more civilized states 
of society, where the habitude of luxuries and comforts operate as a restraint 
upon early and improvident marriages. I cannot more strongly illustrate this 
than by the reply of a pauper who brought a large family into the Letterkenny 
Workhouse, and who, on being reproached by one of the Guardians for his 
improvidence, as he never was possessed of anything, answered, “ that getting 
children was the only enjoyment the poor man had, and that they be to be fed. 

4728. Has this vast increase in the population led to a diminution in the com- 
forts of the people ? 

Yes; it has unquestionably led to a more minute subdivision of the land, a 
consequent increase of pauperism, a continuous deterioration in the quality of 
their food (even to growing an inferior, but more prolific potato), and it has led 
to periodical famines when the all-important potato harvests have failed, followed 
by fever and pestilence, and producing, as its natural consequences, an increase 
of discontent and crime. The population has kept up to the “ maximum 
potato productive power ” of the soil. 

4729. Do you consider that this increase in population has tended to promote 
agriculture ? 

Quite the contrary ; it has led to the production in the over-populous districts 
of little else than the potato, the only crop suited to such small patches of land, 
which has thus become the staple food of the people. 

4730. Will you give the Committee some account of the extent to which 
subdivision has been carried ? 

By the census of 1841, the population of Ireland was 8,174,566, and the 
number of families 1,472,787. Of this population, about 5,489,480, or 974,188 
families, were entirely supported by or dependent on agriculture. The valuation 
under the Poor Law is only 13,187,421 1. The gross number of tenements, by 
agricultural returns in 1847 (subsequent to the year of famine), was 935,939 ; of 
those, there are 135,341 under one acre, 50,355 of from one to two acres, 
121,595 of from two to five acres; making an aggregate of 317,264 tenements 
not exceeding five acres. The number of tenements valued at not more than 4 1. was 
553,939, and at from 41. to 51. 76,027, making an aggregate of 629,966 tene- 
ments valued at and under 5/. Thus, nearly one-third of all the tenements in 
Ireland in 1847 were less than 5 acres, and more than two-thirds were valued 
at less than 51. In some districts this subdivision has been carried to such an 
extent as to render the holdings quite insufficient to feed the occupants even on 
a potato diet, and therefore during the summer months they have generally 
been obliged to close up their cabins and wander as vagrants until the return of 
the potato harvest has given them food for the winter months, and a portion of 
spring. In a part of Donegal these small holdings are denominated a “ Cow’s- 
grass,” and on further subdivision amongst the children and grandchildren, 
“ a Cow’s-foot” and “ a Cow’s-toe,” the latter being the one-eighth part of a por- 
tion of land capable of feeding a cow. 

4731. Are these subdivisions usually made with the concurrence of the pro- 
prietor ? 

Almost universally against his consent. The sons marry at the age of 16 or 
17, and bring other families into the house. The daughters marry, and get por- 
tions charged on the land, and thus the farm is divided between the father and the 
sons, each generally holding equal shares of it. At the father’s death, the land- 
lord, who has been probably kept in ignorance of these secret arrangements, finds 
three or four families on a farm which was originally barely sufficient to support 
one. Each son claims a tenant right in the portion he holds, and the daughters 
equally assert their claims to their fortunes ; and the eviction of the supernumerary 
families generally leads to outrage, often to bloodshed, and the purchase of 
the good-will, if the farm can be again consolidated, leads to the ruin of the 
purchaser. 

4732. Was the Poor Law of 1838 calculated to put a stop to this pernicious 
subdivision of land ? 

Yes, the fear of rates, and the consequent discouragement to mendicancy 

(which 
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(which was a necessary accompaniment of these small holdings), together with J- 
the restraint of the Workhouse, was gradually opening the minds of all classes to 
the evils of the minute subdivision of land, and the consolidation of farms was " c 
taking place in that gradual manner in which it was desirable that so important 
.a social change should take place. The numbers admitted into the Workhouses 
in Ireland show a gradual increase up to 1845 ; thus — in 1840, 10,602 ; 1841, 
25,548; 1842,34,107; 1843,50,582; 1844,66,708; 1845,74,665. 

4733. Was there not a material change introduced in the amended Act of 
1843? 

Yes ; the exemption from rates of all tenements valued at and under 4/., and 
in some boroughs at 8/. This change exempted 553,939 tenements (more than 
the half of all the tenements in Ireland) from rates, and thus all interest in the 
beneficial working of the Poor Law was annihilated in that very class which 
was most likely to abuse its provisions ; and an additional stimulus was given to 
the subdivision of farms under indulgent or negligent landlords, and to evictions 
under those who were desirous to consolidate or to identify their tenants in the 
operation of the law. This change was defended on the ground of the difficulty 
of collecting such small sums from so many occupiers ; an objection in no degree 
commensurate with the evils it was calculated to produce, and equally applicable 
to the collection of county cess. 

4734. From what you have stated with regard to the subdivision of land, it is 
to be presumed that the potato failure must have produced a shock upon the 
whole social system of Ireland ? 

Yes ; the small tenement system may be said to have been entirely based upon 
the cultivation of the potato, and with its destruction the permanent annihilation 
of that system which was dependent upon it has naturally followed ; and in 
order to give the Committee a just estimate of the operation of the potato failure 
on the social condition and poverty of Ireland, I will point out the effect it has 
produced on different classes of society. In 1845 the failure was partial, but 
most general in densely-populated districts, as it has again proved in 1848 ; 
but in 1846 it may be said to have been universal, nine-tenths of the whole crop, 
amounting to more than 2,000,000 acres, rotted in the ground, equivalent to 
14,000,000 /., the rental of Ireland. By this visitation all cottiers and holders 
of con-acre or mock ground, a most numerous class in Munster and Connaught, 
having no other food to fall back on, were totally deprived of their usual suste- 
nance, and all occupiers of tenements valued at not more than 51. were deprived 
of their principal support, and both classes thrown absolutely destitute on other 
resources for their food; and the holders of tenements of from five to twenty acres, 
amounting to 375,491, were almost universally compelled to discharge their farm- 
servants, as it was hopeless in a period of scarcity, out of such tenements, to feed 
them on a cereal diet. The extent of this calamity may be judged by the 
measures adopted by Parliament. Viewing it as a temporary one, the tem- 
perary expedient of public works was adopted as a measure of relief. On 
these, multitudes' of all ages, sexes and classes were employed in doing little 
or nothing, forced on them at the dictation of mobs, or by intimidation or fraud ; 

. amounting in March 1847 to 734,472, the representatives, at two to each family, 
of 2,020,678, one-fourth of the population of Ireland, at a cost of 5,000,000 1. 
during its brief continuance, and creating a demoralization which is now pro- 
ducing its natural results, and which a staff of 15,549 officers failed to control. 

In order to obviate these abuses, the Relief Commission was appointed in Feb- 
ruary 1847, and expended 1,673,317 l. in cooked rations ; the number issued in 
one day in July amounting to 3,024,097, and the whole system was closed at 
the gathering of the harvest. 

4735. Do you consider that the relief fund was expended in a judicious 
manner, or that its injudicious outlay has added to the present difficulties of 
Ireland ? 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate, ill-devised, or less calculated to 
meet a famine. It is now universally admitted that half the expenditure, judi- 
ciously managed, would have afforded a greater amount of relief, and would have 
prevented that mass of demoralised destitution which is now thrown upon the 
rates of Ireland, and which the Imperial Treasury, at a cost of near 7,000,000 /., 
with its staff of 15,549 officers, was unequal to cope with : of this sum the dif- 
ferent localities have to pay for relief works, with interest, 2,273,522 /. 0s. 2 d., 
.and for advances under Sir John Burgoyne’s Commission, 953,355/. 17s. 4d., 
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making an aggregate of 3,226,887/. 17s. 64s charged on the landed property of 
Ireland, and now in course of repayment. 

4736. Do you consider that the consequences of the potato failure must be 
permanently felt in Ireland ? 

Yes ; I view it as the permanent rip-rooting of its whole social system ; and 
its repeated recurrence in 1846, 1847 and 1848 has given it a permanence which 
it is impossible to gainsay, and, therefore, viewing it in that light, it is the per- 
manent annihilation of the con-acre, cottier and small tenement system of Ireland, 
as a cereal diet is totally inconsistent with such holdings. This latter class, 
therefore, amounting to 139,041, are now reduced to labourers, or to paupers, if 
unemployed ; and a return of the potato could never provide for the existing 
paupers, who have now become permanently disconnected from their small 
tenements. 

4737. Is it likely that those numbers thus disconnected permanently from 
the tenure of land can obtain employment as labourers ? 

No ; the labour market, for years previous to the famine, has been glutted, as 
is evidenced by the low and insufficient wages which labour obtained • in Con- 
naught it often did not exceed 6d. per diem, occasionally 3d. and 4 d. 

4738. Has not the potato failure tended to diminish the demand for labour? 

Yes; the occupiers of tenements of from 5 to 15 acres, amounting to 269,534, 

can no longer afford to employ their usual labourers, who must now be fed on a 
cereal diet ; and they have therefore almost universally discharged their farm, 
servants ; and now execute the labour of their farms with the members of their 
own families ; and the occupiers in the class above them of farms of from 1 5 to 
30 acres can afford to employ but few labourers ; and therefore the mass of this 
vast and accumulating amount ol unemployed labour can look to none but those 
holding tenements of above 30 acres, a class amounting to only 15/ >097, little 
more than one-sixth of the tenements of Ireland ; and it I add to this view of 
the labour market of Ireland the small amount of agricultural capital, its deeply 
mortgaged condition by the recent improvident expenditure (amounting in Clare 
alone to 272,532 /; I s.), the annihilation of almost all manufactures, the number 
of absentees, the accumulating taxes and rates, the latter often doubly enforced 
against punctual payers to meet the arrears of dishonest defaulters,— the present 
lamentable condition of the West and South can easily be understood. 

4739. Do you consider that the amended Poor Law, entitling the able-bodied 
to out- door relief, is calculated to remedy those evils, and to improve the social 
condition of Ireland ? 

I am confident it is fearfully aggravating those evils, and that many of those 
we are now suffering from are creations of its own. Had it been the will of 
Providence not to visit Ireland with this continued famine, my belief is that the 
original Poor Law 7 might ultimately have led to the consolidation of farms, to 
more provident and industrious habits, and to the formation of a labouring class 
separate and distinct from the occupiers of land ; but the amended Act w 7 as in its 
tendency, and has proved in its results, totally unsuited to the existing condition 
of Ireland ; if opportunely applied, it might have assisted in preventing the evils 
'we now suffer from, but having been produced, it is totally unsuited to cure them ; 
its tendency is rather to perpetuate them by providing support for a pauper 
population, and therefore preventing (most properly) that diminution in their 
number which death would otherwise produce ; and it must operate fearfully in 
increasing pauperism where one-tenth of the whole population of Ireland are sup- 
ported at the cost of the remaining nine-tenths, and still more so in Unions where 
one-half are relieved at the cost of the other half. X o country was ever in a 
position less suited to struggle against the complicated misfortunes of the late 
famines than Ireland. With little capital even in prosperous times, and v 7 ith a 
population totally disproportioned to the demand for and means of support- 
ing it ; slothful, improvident and reckless, estranged by long political agitation 
from those to whom they ought to have been bound by identity of interests and 
community of feeling, they were taught to look upon their natural protectors 
as enemies and antagonists. No Poor Law, under the most favourable condi- 
tions, could meet successfully such a prolonged famine as Ireland is now suffer- 
ing from, and from the consequences ot which it must continue to suffer for 
many years to come ; and the attempt to meet it by those means has greatly 
added “to our misfortunes. These results w 7 ere fully anticipated, and were pointed 

out 
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out to a Committee of your Lordships’ House, in 1846, by Messrs. Twisleton, 
Lewis, Senior, Gulson and Clements, who stated, in their evidence, that out- 
door relief “ would be attended with most disastrous consequences,” and “ would 
seriously aggravate the misfortunes of Ireland ;” “ would swamp the whole pro- 
perty of Ireland;” “ Avould get us into an inextricable -web “would end in 
entire confiscation;” “would produce in Ireland in 10 years the evils produced by 
it in England in 300 and “would impoverish the rich without benefiting the 
poor.” Its tendency is to annihilate capital, to diminish employment, to arrest 
cultivation, to paralyze improvement, to dimish production, to spread pauperism, 
and multiply discontent and demoralization. 

4740. Has there been a very general opinion entertained as to the impolicy of 
out-door relief, particularly as applicable to Ireland ? 

The testimony against out-door relief to the able-bodied has been as numerous 
as the opinions of statesmen have been decided against it. I have already quoted 
the opinions of Messrs. Twisleton, Lewis, Senior, Gulson and Clements against 
it. In 1822 a Committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider the 
state of the Irish reported, that “ any system of relief, however benevolently 
intended, leaving the peasantry to depend upon the interposition of others, rather 
than upon their own labour, cannot but repress all those exertions of industry 
which are essentially necessary to the improvement of the working classes.” The 
Poor Law Commissioners of England on the subject of labour-rate thus expressed 
themselves: “ Under the labour-rate system, relief and wages are utterly con- 

founded. All wages partake of relief, and all the relief partakes of wages. The 
labourer is employed not because he is a good workman, but because he is a 
parishioner. He receives a certain sum, not because that sum is the value of his 
services, but because it is what the vestry has ordered to be paid : good conduct, 
diligence, skill, all become valueless. We deplore the misconception of the poor 
in thinking that wages are not a matter of contract, but right ; that any diminu- 
tion in their comforts occasioned by an increase of their numbers, without an 
equal increase of the fund for their subsistence, is an evil to be remedied, not by 
themselves, but by the magistrate.” In 1836 the Commission of Inquiry into the 
state of the Poor in Ireland reported, that “ the rental of the country goes to 
feed commerce, to give employment directly or indirectly to profitable labour, 
and to keep society in a healthy state. If any considerable portion of it were 
devoted to the support of unprofitable labour, it would be in a great 
degree consumed, without being reproduced. Commerce must decay, and 
the demand for agricultural produce and all commodities, except potatoes 
and coarse clothing, must immediately contract. Rents must therefore dimi- 
nish, while the number of persons out of employment and in need of support 
must increase, and general ruin be the result. As the parish of Cholesbury 
became to other parishes in England, so would very many of the parishes in 
Ireland be to the residue, at the end of a year, from the commencement of any 
system for charging the land indefinitely for the support of the labourers ; and as 
these parishes must bring down all others to their level, the whole of Ireland 
would soon have to lean on Great Britain for support. Thus instructed, we 
cannot recommend parochial employment or out-door relief for the labourers of 
Ireland. We cannot recommend a system which offers bounties to improvidence.” 
Mr. Nicholls, in his reports on the Irish Poor Law, says, “ To guard against the 
abuse and traces of evils which have universally attended the unrestricted distribu- 
tion of out-door relief to parties out of the Workhouse, 1 further propose that no 
relief should be given out of the Workhouse. The strict limitation of relief may 
possibly be objected to, on the ground that extreme want is found occasionally to 
await large portions of the Irish population, who are thus reduced to a state bor- 
dering on starvation, and ought, therefore, it may be asserted, to be relieved at 
the public charge, without being subjected to the discipline of the Workhouse. 
This is, however, an extreme case, and it would not, I think, be wise to adapt 
the regulation of Poor Law administration in Ireland to the possible occurrence of 
such a contingency. I do not, therefore, propose to make any exceptive pro- 
visions of out-door relief in any shape, not even in kind ; but 1 recommend that 
in Ireland relief should be limited strictly to the Workhouse.” Lord John 
Russell, in 1837, in introducing the Irish Poor Law, said, “ It was a long 
time before any mischief was found to arise from the English Poor Law; 
but there arose, about the end of the last century, from circumstances which 
occasioned a scarcity of provisions, a notion that all persons, whether deserv- 
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ins or undeserving, were entitled to be maintained by the parish funds. 

Itlas impossible thk such an opinion of the latv could be earned into efiect 

without occasioning the greatest evils. The Poor La* 

opinion, and I tliinh with them, that the administration of ^ 

would lead to a most pernicious system, mixing up mendicancy and mhari ty nth 
labour ; and if we were at once to adopt this system, I certainly 4c > think that not 
only would those evils take place in Ireland that existed m England but I 
believe that those evils would be very much greater, and .that o^r reM 
would absorb a much greater part of the profit of the i land The i " f r e Iief 

lisle in resisting a proposition to introduce a clause for granting out-door relict 
, i’ • • I p-ii cfiiri “ I must give my most direct opposition to this pro- 

clauses in the English Poor Law 

Act and those which tend most to mar its beneficial progress, are those which 
ixtend the right of out-door relief. If Parliament once consents to open the 
door to out-door relief in Ireland, there would hardly be a family that would 
not take advantage of it, and throw themselves on the fund. I he Poor Law 
Commissioners, fn 1839, in expressing an opinion on the ^^tion b ythe 
Guardians of even voluntary subscriptions, say, The Guaidians and Qtner 
officers of the Unions would find that they had created a number of pauperised 
dependents similar to the pauper classes m England under the old system, whom 
it would he exceedingly difficult afterwards to restore to a reliance upon their 
own°unaided exertioiis^or support." In 1846, Sir James Graham m discussing 
Mr Sharman Crawford’s proposal for out-door relief, says. Had such a pro- 
position rendering out-door relief compulsory m Ireland, and extending it only 
h the aued and infirm, formed part of the Bill as originally introduced the 
measure would not have received the sanction of the Legislature. This I say, 
even if the proposition had referred only to the aged and infirm ; but the honour- 
able Gentleman now goes further, and asks, under the pressure of temporary 
chtmsta„™s to extend out-door relief to the able-bodied by means of a com- 
pulsory rate We have had experience in this country of the danger, even under 
temporary pressure of giving out-door relief to the able-bodied ; it constituted, 
in fact I payment out of the rate in aid of wages, and led to a system of relief 
now called In England the labour-rate, which,; of all the noxious offshoots of 
the Poor Law in this country, proved to be the most dangerous and the most 
injurious We have had experience in this matter m England, and, having 
that experience, I cannot for one moment entertain a proposition which, even 
upon ageneral view of policy in reference to Ireland, I seriously and deliberately 
believe would introduce a most perilous and noxious system. 

4741 What are its practical results in Ireland? 

The attempt to force the Poor Law to accomplish that which no Poor Law 
could effect, under even the most favourable circumstances, has ended in its 
total break down, as is practically evidenced by the dissolution of the Boards of 
Guardians who were appointed to carry it out, and by the advance from the- 

Exchenuer and British Association of 242,5771. in aid of rates which, if they 
could have been recovered, would in many cases have exceeded the mutual value 
of the land The ruin it is producing, and must continue to produce, is too 
Plainly seen in the mansion let as a Workhouse, the estate without a Purchaser, 
the deserted farm, the herdless pasture, the neglected cottage, the levelled cabin, 
and the empty shop. The demoralization it causes is proved by the tepmmg 
Workhousel by the threat to enter it from the idle labourer, pressed by his 
employer andV the sturdy recipient of out-door relief, with his bag of meal 
in one\and and his pipe of tobacco in the other, sneering at the industrious 
labourer, who still obeys the mandate ot his Creator to earn his 
sweat of his brow. The increase of pauperism is proved by the fact that m 
1845 (the year previous to the famine) the gross number admitted into the 
Workhouses in Ireland was only 74,665, whilst in Munster and Connaught alone, 
in April 1848, it was 614,650. Its effects in diminishing cultivation are clearly 
shown by the following comparison between Donegal, relieving but 4’40 per 
cent, of its population, and Clare, relieving 33'73 per cent., as taken from the 
General Table I submit to your Lordships 



Column 53. In Clare, population relative to arable land - 
In Donegal it is only - 



- 1 to 1-595 acres. 

- 1 to 1'326 acres. 



Column 
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Column 55. In Clare, population relative to Ordnance value 
In Donegal it is only - 
In Clare, average Ordnance value per acre - 
In Donegal it is only - - - - 

And yet we find, 

Column 65. In Clare obtaining relief, 38 - 73 per cent. 

In Donegal, only 4 - 40 per cent. - 



lto f.l 1 7 

1 to £.- 15 2j 
£.- 7 7 
£.- 3 9 



or 63,890 souls 
or 12,409 souls 



J. V. Stewart, Esq. 
22d March 1849. 



And the consequent result of this ruinous relief is, 



Column 29. In Clare, arable land under cultivation, only 
In Donegal it is more than - - 

Column 30. In Clare, crop produced in value, only 
In Donegal it is - - - 

Column 46. In Clare, value of stock, only - 

In Donegal it is ------ 

Column 60. In Clare, population relative to value of crop, only 
In Donegal it is - - 

Column 61 . In Clare population, relative to stock, only - 
In Donegal it is - - - 



- 1 acre in 34 
1 acre in 2 
£. 1,1S5,552 - - 
£. 1,506,391 - - 

■ £.829,302 - - 

- £.965,937 - - 

lto £.4 2 94 
1 to £.5 1 74 

1 to £.2 17 104 

- lto £.3 5 l| 



Its consequences in diminishing production, amounting to absolute inability 
to support the existing population in it, are well exemplified in the case of 
Clifden : 

Its population, by the census of 1841, is 
Its Poor Law valuation is 
Its paupers, obtaining relief in June 1S48 

Its total produce by Agricultural Returns in 1847, is as follows : 

Grain - - - 2,917 tons, giving 195 lbs. to each person "j 
Potatoes - - 11,520 tons, giving 728 lbs. to each person [per annum. 

Green crops - 2,687 tons, giving 179 lbs. to each personj 

If, therefore, the food produced within this Union were divided equally amongst 
its inhabitants, it would give (omitting decimals) of grain, 41b. per diem to each ; 
of potatoes, 2 lbs. per diem to each; of turnips 4 lb. per diem to each; a quantity 
insufficient to support life, and less than that given to paupers, who get 3 lbs. of 
potatoes, 11 oz. of meal, and l^pint of milk. And this division does not admit 
of the allocation of a single pound for the winter food of cattle, pigs or poultry. 
It is therefore difficult to see from whence the seed for future crops, where the 
rates, cess, rent, taxes, and the cost of producing the late crop, are to come ; or 
the heavy instalments due for public works and past relief, amounting in this 
Union, to 21,443/. 9.?. 6d. In theory the husbandman maybe permitted to 
appropriate the produce of his lands and the fruits of his labour to the wants of 
his family, but in practice, by his doing so, he will throw 17,213 persons, 
who have none, on the rates. But de jure by the Poor Law, the support of 
these falls upon the producers, and therefore de facto a literal communism is 
enforced, as it must be quite immaterial to him whether he has to provide the 
I lb. of grain, 2 lbs. of potatoes, and ^ lb. of turnips, in money or in kind ; and 
it therefore practically amounts to an enforced and equal division cf the fruits 
of his toil with those who have done nothing to produce for themselves. This 
statement is much within the facts of the case. The Agricultural Returns 
estimate the potatoes as an average and successful crop, whereas they almost 
totally failed in Galway. I will hand in a Table exhibiting the social condition 
of Ireland and its provinces, in which the relative produce resources and desti- 
tution of different portions of it are severally contrasted with each other. 

The same is delivered in — [ Vide Appendix] . 

4742. Has this state of things led to a great increase of crime ? 

Yes, it is producing a communism of another kind, — appropriating property by 
theft. The convictions for crime have increased from 7,101 in 1845, to 15,233 
in 1847. One person, as stated by the Barrister to the Grand Jury at the Galway 
Sessions, had lost 500 sheep, and one woman at Ennis assizes admitted having 
stolen 83 ; and the number sentenced to be transported at the present Clare Assizes 
was 112. The following extracts from the Tables of criminal offenders for 1847 
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exhibit the fearful operation of destitution in adding to crime ; and those for 
1848 will exhibit more painful results: conv.cted. 



Offences against property without violence , viz. 184o 
stealing and embezzlement, and the other offences, m 1846 
peculiarly indicative of destitution - 



o a 



3,732 

■ 10,102 






fin 1845 - 15,696 

_ . , , , _ . -1 in 1846 - 18,492 

Committed to gaols - lin 1847 - 31,209 

A 11 increase in 1847 of 14,533 



Summary convictions at Petty Sessions 



fin 1845 - 17,512 
- ill 1846 - 16,695 
fin 1847 - 25,810 
An increase in 1847 of 8,298 



Transported 



rin 1845 - 57i 

- in 1846 - 65. 

fin 1847 2,09 

An increase in 1847 of 1,52 



Imprisoned above one year 



fin 1845 - 115 

- in 1846 - 196 

fin 1847 - 353 

An increase ill 1847 of 238 



fin 1845 - 7,101 

Total convictions at Assizes and Quarter Sessions - . in lsl*'- 8,639 

1847 - lo, Zoo 
An increase in 1847 of 8,132 

fin 1845 - 22,076 

Drunkenness - 'fjnasl? - iKS 

Showing greater poverty by the decrease of this crime in 1847 of 6,580 

fin 1845 were 81 
-•< in 1846 were 131 
Linl847were 1,300 



The deaths in prison - 



Thus, while the committals have increased as two to one, the deaths m gaols have 
increased in the ratio of sixteen to one. 

4743 Will you point out to the Committee the position of a Union m which, 
under the existing law, it might be impossible to strike or levy a rate . 

If the vataato of a Unil were to be revised, and it is w.thm the power of 
the Guardians to do so at any moment, the Valuator is bound by -the ! Apt , m 
valuing each tenement, to deduettbe average cost of repans, &c., and all lates, 
taxes and public charges.” In Scariff, therefore, he would have to deduct as 
follows - Rates, as estimated by the Commissioners for 12 months, 17»nPgt 
pound; repayments for public works, supposed, 2 s. per Md; repayments^ 
relief (supposed only) Is. per pound; and therefore, omitting al “o^et «am 
Turv Cess taxes and repairs, each tenement m ScanfF ought to be valueci at 
“ nothing and therefore it is difficult to see how the rate would be struck or 
raised. 

4744. Do you not consider that the evil we have to meet is a large surplus 
Dooulation vastly disproportioned to the wants and capital of the country, 
' generally dense in the diverse ratio to the demand for and means eTlabom- 
ft suddenly and permanently thrown upon a previously long glutted labout 
market with out-door relief as the practical alternative. 

Unquestionably that is the way 1 would define it ; population to be a source 
of wedth to a country, must be an industrial one ; a member of the community 
who produces and adds to the general store more than is 

suuDort in comfort, and for the supply of his artificial wants, adds to its wealth , 
he' who produces only sufficient for these, neither adds to nor diminishes fiom 
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it ; but he who produces nothing must consume the produce of others, and J - v - 
necessarily abstracts from the general store ; for the fire cannot be extinguished, 2Qd 
as with the furnace or steam-engine, when it ceases to produce. And therefore, 
just in proportion as an unemployed population is in excess, so must a country 
deteriorate ; and just as this disproportion between the industrious and unem- 
ployed increases, so must the accumulation of capital be prevented, employment 
be diminished, the labour market be glutted, wages depreciated, and the 
miseries of the poor increased, until this excess be withdrawn, or the surplus 
removed by famine and death, its natural consequences. 

4745. Does not a comparison between Great Britain and Ireland show how 
disproportioned the population of Ireland is, as compared with her produce and 
resources ? 

Yes; the annual value of real property in England and Wales, in the year 
1841, was 62,540,030/., and the population was 15, ? 06, 741, being one to 
31. 18s. 7|rZ. ; in Ireland it was 13,187,421/., and the population 8,175,124, 
being one to only 1/. 12s. 3d. The annual produce of the crop and stock of 
Ireland, by the Table I have handed in, is 45,264,880 /.; that is a little more than 
three and one- third times the value of the land ; and taking the same scale to 
estimate the value of the crop and stock of England (a scale much below the 
mark, considering the large capital and superior husbandry and science applied 
to it in England, it would give the produce of England as 208,466,776/., nearly 
four and a half times as great as that of Ireland. And if we add to this its manu- 
facturing produce, amounting to at least as much more, which employs its sur- 
plus agricultural population (whilst Ireland has scarcely any), the vast surplus 
population of Ireland must be apparent. 

4746. What do you think are the remedies applicable to over-populous 
districts ? 

They can alone be found in an increased demand for labour by a large 
and immediate addition to capital, or in a diminished supply of labour, by with- 
drawing the surplus population. 

4747. Do you think that an increased demand is likely to arise, or that it can 
be practically and beneficially created ? 

Certainly not in Munster and Connaught, whilst its social condition continues 
in its present state ; it appears absurd to suppose that capital could flow from 
more favoured localities to Unions such as Ballinrobe, relieving in July 58 per 
cent, of its population ; Clifden, 63 per cent. ; and other Unions ranging down- 
wards to 20 and 30 per cent. ; as the larger portion of that capital would be 
absorbed by those unproductive rates which are rapidly annihilating the exist- 
ing capital. Borrowed capital might provide the means of meeting a temporary 
emergency, but not a permanent social change, which this undoubtedly is ; and 
even if proprietors could venture to incur additional liabilities, with free trade in 
corn (our staple commodity), accumulating rates, diminished receipts and falling 
rentals, the employment it would afford could be but of short continuance, 
whilst the locality in which it was expended would be certain to become the 
centre of attraction for the destitution of adjoining districts, and would ulti- 
mately, at its cessation, be certain to re-experience its original evils, with the 
■increased intenseness of the influx of additional paupers. 

4748. Do you, then, consider that a diminished supply, by a decrease in the 
population, is the only practical remedy ? 

I do, and I believe that every hour that this remedy is postponed, the more 
our difficulties will be increased, by fresh classes of society being added by 
pauperism to those who must ultimately be removed. This removal can alone 
be effected by death or emigration. The first has all our sympathies, our Christian 
feelings, or social duties, and the Poor Law, actively enlisted to defeat ; whilst 
it would be too tedious to meet a pressing emergency if it could, be tolerated in • 
a Christian country ; the second, philanthropic in its object, immediate in its 
effect, certain in its results, and in strict accordance with the scriptural man- 
date, “ Be ye fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 

4749. Have you been led to form that opinion in consequence of the late 
famine, or have you entertained it for a length of time ? 

I believe that the condition in which we are now placed has been produced by 
(19. 14 .) 3 o 2 potato 
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potato cultivation, and that its failure has only hastened us abruptly to that 
inevitable crisis which must sooner or later have been the consequence of its 
indiscreet cultivation. The population has through its means increased in a 
manner quite disproportioned to the means of supporting it, and has thus con- 
tinually pressed on the maximum amount of the produce; and the transition 
stage from a cereal to a potato diet, from cottiers to labourers, and from tive- 
acre tenements to farms, with sufficient -area and capital to create a wholesome 
and regular demand for labourers, was a change which was absolutely necessary 
for the permanent improvement of Ireland. And, therefore, the renewed culti- 
vation of the potato, if its productiveness were restored, would be a return to 
our former unsound state, in which population would again be stimulated, and 
our miseries perpetuated, and every effort to raise the social condition of the 
poor, bv creating an appetite for artificial wants and luxuries, must fad in its 
object, and must end in producing discontent ; whilst excessive population 
leaves* them in circumstances which necessarily preclude the possibility of then- 
having the means to enjoy them. In my evidence before the Landlord and 
Tenant Commission, in 1844, I stated then that “ a system of emigration ought 
to be encouraged as a first step to a better order of things, as the necessity of 
limiting the supply to the demand in the labour-market was urgent.” That 
necessity operates now with vastly greater force ; and Mr. Nicholls, in 1836, in 
his able Reports on the Poor Laws, dwells most forcibly on the necessity of it, 
and says, “ The Irish population seems to be excessive, as compared with the 
means of employment which the country affords. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to effect any material improvement in a country thus circumstanced ; for as long 
as the labourers exceed the number required, so long will their competition for 
employment tend to depress their condition, and counteract any efforts that may 
be made to improve it. Emigration must be had recourse to as a present means 
of relief whenever population becomes excessive in any district, and no opening 
for migration can be found. The actual excess of population will be indicated 
by the pressure of able-bodied labourers in the Workhouse : if any considerable 
numbers of them enter the Workhouse, and remain there, subject to discipline, it 
may be taken as a proof of their actual inability to provide for themselves, and of 
the consequent excess of labourers beyond the means to employ. Under such cir- 
cumstances, emigration must be looked to as the best, if not only, present remedy. 

I would now refer your Lordships to other more important authorities. In 1831, 
his Lordship the present Secretary of State for the Colonies stated, 'in aspeech in 
your Lordships’ House, “ That before any measure could be introduced for the per- 
manent relief of the poor in Ireland, it would be absolutely necessary to relieve that 
country from its superabundant population. The transfer of our superabundant 
labourers to the colonies would be equally beneficial to all parties; to the 
labourers, bv diminishing the overwhelming competition under which they now 
suffer ; to the settler, by affording him the means of cultivating his land ; and 
both to this country and "to the colonies, by relieving much of the distress now 
existing in the former, and by adding to the productive industry of the latter.” 
And subsequent ly, in 1845, his Lordship stated, “ he thought it of the greatest 
importance that emigration should be encouraged to a much greater extent than 
at present, and he believed it was in the power of Her Majesty s Ministers to 
take measures that would give much greater extension to the system than it now 
possessed.” Mr. Nicholson, Speaker of the Legislature of New South Wales, 
says, in a letter quoted by Lord Monteagle, “ We wish to receive emigrants ; we 
are willing to pay for them. There are millions among you dying of hunger ; 
let us have those starving crowds ; here they will find a superabundance of the 
necessaries of life. Instead of importing Indian corn to starving^ peasants, 
export the peasant and his family to where the Indian corn grows. I he mother 
country will thus be relieved of a load, which is increasing annually, and pressing 
on her resources in the most fearful manner.” I would also refer to the following 
extract from the Report of the Select Committee on Emigration in 1826 : “ The 
question of emigration from Ireland is decided by the population itself; and that 
which remains for the Legislature to decide is, whether it shall be turned to the 
improvement of the British North American Colonies, or whether it shall be 
suffered and encouraged to take that which is and will be its inevitable course, to 
deluge Great Britain with poverty and wretchedness, and gradually, but certainly, 
to equalize the state of the English and Irish peasantry. Two different rates of 
wages, and two different conditions of the labouring classes cannot permanently 
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-co-exist. One or two results appears to be inevitable ; the Irish population must be J- V. Stewart, Esq. 

raised towards the standard of the English, or the English depressed towards that of . „ 

the Irish. The question whether an extensive plan of emigration shall or shall not 22d March l849 ' 

be adopted, appears to your Committee to resolve itself into the simple point, 

whether the well-fed population of Great Britain shall or shall not be supplanted 

by the potato-fed population of Ireland.” Again, on the re-appointment of this 

Committee in 1827, it reports, “That whatever may be the immediate and 

urgent demands from other quarters, it is vain to hope for any permanent or 

extensive advantage from emigration, which does not primarily apply to Ireland, 

whose population, unless some other outlet be opened to them, must shortly fill 

up every vacuum created in England and Scotland, and reduce the labouring 

classes to one uniform state.” In 1830 a Committee of the House of Commons 

reported, that “ Emigration, as a remedial measure, is more applicable to Ireland 

than to any other part of the Empire. The main cause which produces the influx 

of Irish labourers into Britain is undoubtedly the higher rate of wages which 

prevails in one island than the other. Emigration from Great Britain, to be 

effectual as a remedy, must tend to raise the rate of wages in the latter country, 

and thus to increase the temptation to the immigration of the Irish labourer. 

Colonization, on the contrary, from Ireland, by raising the rate of wages in the 
latter country, diminishes this inducement, and lessens the number of Irish 
labourers in the British market.” In 1836 a Commission, appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the Irish poor, reported, that “ While we feel that relief 
should be provided for the impotent, we consider it due to the whole community, 
and to the labouring class in particular, that such of the able-bodied as may still 
be unable to find free and profitable employment in Ireland should be secured 
support only through emigration, or as a preliminary to it. In saying this, we 
mean that those who desire to emigrate, should be furnished with the means of 
doing so in safety and with intermediate support when they require it at emigra- 
tion depdts. It is thus, and thus only, that the market of labour can be relieved 
from the weight that is now upon it, or the labourer be raised from his present 
prostrate state.” Again, the Landlord and Tenant Commission report, that 
“We desire to express our own conviction, that a well-organized system of 
emigration may be of very great service, as one among the measures which the 
situation of the occupiers of the land in Ireland at present calls for.” And a 
Select Committee of your Lordships’ House in 1846 recommends, “That, in- 
creased facilities for the emigration of poor persons should be afforded, with the 
co-operation of Government.” 

4750. Are (here not many difficulties in the way of emigration? 

It is unquestionably a matter attended with considerable difficulty ; but if the 
necessity be absolute, as I conceive it is, those difficulties ought to be overcome, 
and can be nothing as compared with a state of society in which 50 or 60 per 
cent, of the population are bound to the State by no stronger social tie than a 
•pound of meal, or a quart of porridge • a state which, if continued, must endanger 
the whole fabric of society and resolve it into its original elements, and which 
will be found ultimately to involve a greater expenditure in those repressive 
measures (even now rendered necessary), than would be required for its effectual 
cure by judicious aids to emigration, to say nothing of that costly emigration 
now enforced on the State by accumulating convicts from pauperized districts, 
which have already increased from 576 to 2,098. In advocating emigration, I do 
not mean to recommend a system by which -the famishing, demoralized and 
helpless crowds of Munster and Connaught would be landed on the shores of 
America to perish ; such a system would be the mere transfer of misery from 
one side of the Atlantic to the other ; but a well-regulated system, under official 
control, by which the able-bodied and their families might be conveyed to those 
countries where there would be a ready demand for their labour, and by which the 
interest of the emigrant, the colony and the mother country would be mutually 
promoted : the emigrant , by his improved condition, from that of a demoralized, 
dependent, slothful and discontented pauper, to that of a self-sustaining, inde- 
pendent labourer, placed in a position capable of earning and securing by his 
industry the comforts derivable from constant employment : the colony, by the 
increased supply of labourers, now so greatly deficient, and which, by diminishing 
the excessive rate of wages, would encourage the investment of capital, and 
therefore develop its resources, and add to its prosperity and wealth : and, lastly, 
the mother country , by withdrawing that surplus of unemployed and unem- 
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ployable population which is now consuming the capital and life-blood of the 
country in a vain attempt to sustain it at home, and which, while it is demo- 
ralizing the recipient of relief, is reducing the social condition of the industrious 
labourers of Great Britain, by diminishing (through excessive competition) the 
rate of wages and quality of their food ; whilst the Empire must be perilled 
by the destruction of social order and peace. 

4751. How would you carry out that system, and upon whom would you 
throw the burden of providing the funds ? 

A satisfactory answer to that question would cut the Gordian knot of Irish 
pauperism, because I believe it is universally admitted, that if the funds were 
forthcoming by which the surplus population of Ireland could be safely and 
successfully placed within reach of the almost unlimited demand for Colonial 
labour, the carrying out of such an arrangement would meet with universal 
sanction. To me it appears, that, apart from all those moral, social and poli- 
tical considerations calculated to recommend emigration, it is equally desirable 
on pecuniary grounds. The cost of the Workhouse paupers of Ireland for the 
year ending September 29, 1847, for provisions, necessaries and clothing alone, was 
6/. Is. per head. The usual passage to America I calculate at 41. 10s. (I have 
known it as low as 21. 10s.), and the remaining balance would, I conceive, be 
nearly adequate to provide the other necessaries ; but even supposing that 
double that sum were necessary, the mother country would be permanently 
relieved from his support at the cost of but two years’ maintenance. This charge 
I would divide between the Government, the Proprietor and the Electoral 
Division ; and, to provide the necessary funds, when requisite, loans might be 
advanced similar to those under the Land Improvement Act ; and, beneficial as 
these latter may be, to drain off the surplus water from the land, I am confident 
that advances to draw off a surplus, and therefore undroductive, population, who 
are consuming its total produce, to where it would find remunerative employment, 
would confer greater benefits, and would ultimately secure that improvement in agri- 
culture which can never co-exist with over-population and unremunerative labour. 

4752. How would you provide for the emigrant in the colony ? 

If emigrated to a British colony, to whose wealth he would ultimately con- 
tribute, its Government ought to take charge of him, and advance by loan (if 
necessary) the funds requisite to place him in a position to be able to obtain 
employment ; such advances to become a lien on his labour, and to be repaid 
by him on certain conditions by instalments out of his future earnings, and to 
be a debt attachable against his person and future means until fully discharged, 
and, by combining this system with public works and railways in the colonies, • 
I think security would be obtained for that repayment, and an increased demand 
for emigrant labour secured : the grant or sale of colonial lands liable for those 
loans would be another means of securing their repayment. 

4753. Have you known cases in whicli loans have been made available in pro- 
moting emigration? 

Yes, I know several cases in which the loan fund and loans from private indi- 
viduals have been made available for emigrating the junior members of poor 
families, and in which every shilling has been - honourably repaid in an incredibly 
short period of time, and the whole family ultimately removed by re-lending the 
original sum, or by remittances from those who went out at first ; and it there- 
fore appears to me impossible that between the mother country and the colony 
a system of emigration loans could not be established on a scale commensurate 
with its necessity. 

4754. Will you mention a few instances ? 

Yes, I will give some successful cases of emigration by loans. 1st. The Rev. 
Henry Kingsmill sent from the Letterkenny Union in 1846 a young woman, on 
a loan of 6/. 6 s., which covered all expenses ; in 1847 she sent from America 
10/., and took out her sister, and in 1849 the two sisters have sent over between 
them 10/., to take out tw r o more, w r ho are now going ; the loan was repaid out 
of the first remittance. 2d. Mr. Kingsmill again, in 1847, sent out another young 
woman, and paid her passage, which cost 41. 10s.; this she repaid within the 
same year ; in 1848 she sent over 10/. to pay the passage of her brother and 
sister, and in the end of 1848 the three sent back 41. to their old father at home. 
3d. Mr. Kingsmill again sent out, in 1848, another young woman, on a loan of 
4/. j before the end of that year she repaid it, and in 1849 has sent 41. to her 
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family, and is to send in Spring the passage-money for several members of it 
4th. A pauper widow, with six helpless children, had one son sent out by his 
uncle, who raised money to pay his passage to America in 1845 ; he sent home 
in the beginning of 1846, enough to keep the family during the’famine years of 
1846 and 1847, and in 1848 the two sent home 24 1, which, with 21. 10*'. con- 
tributed at home, took out the remaining five members of the family. ’ 5th. The 
eldest son of a mendicant family of eight, who were supported on charity «ot 
enough to carry him to America; in two years he sent back 81. for the support 
of the family, some of them being in the Workhouse at the time ; in 184o he 
sent over 41. to assist the outfit and tickets for the passage of the surviving five, 
the father and one son having died at home. 6th. A pauper family raised 
enough to send one son to America ; he sent the passage-money for another 
member of the family ; hearing of the famine, they sent over tickets for them 
all (seven in number) ; when the tickets came over, several of them were in the 
fever hospital, and none of them could go ; a cousin went out on one of the 
tickets, and repaid it in a short time in America, and the whole family ultimately 
went out on the remaining tickets when they all recovered. 

4755. Do yc>u believe that the superabundant population operates so inju- 
riously in depreciating wages as to render it difficult to make the Workhouse a 
test of poverty ? 

Yes ; if the ordinary food of the labourer be barely sufficient to maintain his 
family in the lowest state of existence, as must always be the case in a perpetually 
glutted labour market, the pauper cannot be placed in a worse position as to diet 
in the Workhouse ; and being comfortably lodged and warmly clad, he is, of 
necessity, placed in a better position than the industrious labourer outside, (apart 
from the restraint of the Workhouse,) and therefore a serious discouragement is 
offered to industry, and the Workhouse test materially lessened, 

4756. Why do you think that the charge of emigration should be mutually 
shared by the Government, the Proprietor, and the Electoral Division ? 

Because all are equally interested in his removal, and all are equally respon- 
sible for the state of society which renders that removal necessary. 

4757. In what way are all parties interested in this emigration? 

First, the Government; having already shown that the pressing evil of Ireland 
is an unemployed and unemployable population, it must follow, as a necessary 
consequence, that the Government are interested both in a moral and financial 
sense in removing that incubus on the prosperity of the country. Excessive 
population depreciates wages ; a depreciation in the wages and comforts of the 
industrious classes necessarily leads to discontent, discontent to insubordination, 
insubordination to commotion, commotion to repressive measures, which neces- 
sarily entail a heavy expenditure, and leads to additional taxation, and thereby a 
further diminution of the capital applicable to labour, and thus in the end the 
labour market is still further glutted. Nor arc these consequences confined to 
Ireland. In the free market of labour it will naturally flow to where it brings the 
highest rate, and- therefore England must suffer these evils in common with Ire- 
land, whilst capital and population, labour and demand continue as dispro- 
portioned as they are in the latter. Secondly, the proprietor is deeply interested 
m it; whilst poverty continues, all improvement is paralyzed; his rents must be 
uncertain, his income is absorbed in ruinous rates, his people demoralized, and in 
many cases his life perilled. Thirdly, the Electoral Division ; because,’ whilst 
poverty absorbs a large portion of the rates (in many cases the whole produce of 
the soil), rates must be ruinous, and the rate-payers, after fruitless struggles, 
must ere long be reduced to the level of paupers. 



J. V. Stewart, Esq. 
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4758. In what way are all parties responsible for the existing destitution? 

The Government are responsible, by permitting the growth of such a state 
of society, by delaying a Poor Law too long, and by ultimately enforcing one 
which is totally unsuited to the crisis of a famine and the circumstances of Ire- 
land, by injudicious measures of relief, by permitting, (I might say often encou- 
raging), that pernicious agitation (now so easily suppressed), by which bad legisla- 
tion has been promoted, and a political complexion given to evils peculiarly social, 
and the people therefore taught to look to other remedies rather than to their own 
efforts, self-reliance and energy. I consider the proprietors and their predeces- 
sors to be responsible by reason of long neglect and the mismanagement of their 
(19. 14.) 3 o 4 properties ; 
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properties; and the latter principally, because I believe the present resident proprie- 
f ''vs, who have the power, are as a class, (there may be and are exceptions) , using 
tne greatest efforts, are making the greatest sacrifices, and enduring the severest 
privations, in an endeavour to overcome their difficulties. And as to the rate-payers- 
or farmers, I think they are responsible by their indolent sloth, by agrarian out- 
rages, actively promoted or tacitly encouraged, by subletting, and the minute 
subdivision of their land, and by that lawless spirit which is now recoiling with 
such ruinous effect on themselves. To these I might add the cottier and con-acre 
man, now reduced to a state of helpless pauperism, by his own inveterate habits 
and improvident recklessness. 

4759- Do you think that an extended system of emigration at this moment, 
as a means of relieving the existing pressure, would be likely (by removing its 
weight) t.o lead to circumstances requiring a similar effort hereafter ? 

I think emigration by the State should only be adopted to meet an exceptional- 
state of society, which it would have been better to have prevented. I would 
view it in the light of a cure for a disease which must be at once eradicated. 
Circumstanced as Ireland now is ; there is little risk of a recurrence of it, if it were 
once effectually removed, as the Poor Law would act as a powerful check; and all 
confidence in the potato, on which it was dependent, appears to be annihilated, 
and there is certainly a growing conviction on all minds that the minute sub- 
division of land is ruinous to all classes ; and I therefore feel confident that 
emigration would not only relieve our present pressure, but prevent its future- 
recurrence. 

4760. Do you believe that a tax for emigration would be more cheerfully con- 
tributed than one for the support of the pauper at home ? 

Unquestionably it would, particularly if accompanied with a diminished area 
of taxation ; every one must see that a Poor Law, both in principle and prac- 
tice, perpetuates the evil by supporting the pauper ; it may prevent, but can 
never cure ; the pauper always remains ; the annual dole for his support is ever 
the same ; his presence will always depreciate wages, as he is ever there to fill a 
vacuum in the market, and the continued drain for his support upon the- 
resources of the country adds to the number to be provided for out of the rates, 
and keeps society in an unhealthy state ; but emigration, accompanied by 
restraints on its future increase, would radically cure the evil. 

4761. Do you think that, emigration would have the effect of rendering the- 
present Poor Law more suited to the condition of Ireland ? 

At present the excess of population is such as to render the Poor Law little 
else than an engine of fraud and demoralization where it is dense ; all the tests 
of destitution are practically inoperative, as it is perfectly impossible to avoid 
making the condition of the recipient of relief as comfortable as that of the- 
small farmer. 

4762. Taking, then, emigration as an essential aid to the Poor Law in over- 
populous districts, what changes would you suggest in the existing Poor Law ? 

Before going into those details, I would wish to lay down the principles on 
■which a sound Poor Law ought to be based, and which have been recognized, 
I think, and found absolutely essential, in the Poor Law of England. These 
are,— -first, individual responsibility, as a stimulus to individual exertion, 1 in 
order to obtain thereby individual exemption from taxation, and, as a conse- 
quence of that principle, that when individual efforts were made to their utmost 
legitimate extent, that individual exemption should be practically secured ; 
secondly, minute local knowledge of the circumstances of the applicants on 
the part of the administrative body ; and, as a further aid to this prin- 
ciple, thirdly, the Workhouse test, in an effective and practical shape, to 
guard against abuses and fraud, and to be so used as to make the condition 
of the pauper within it less comfortable than that of the industrious labourers 
without it. In most of the southern and western Unions none of these objects 
have been secured, and, therefore, I consider it absolutely necessary to increase 
the number of Unions by the division of those unmanageable districts which 
constitute the Unions in Munster and Connaught ; their size is such as to ren- 
der the regular attendance of the Guardians and Relieving Officers quite impos- 
sible ; indeed, I believe many of the Boards have been dissolved on that ground, 
and Vice-Guardians appointed in their stead, who are still more incapable to 

deal 
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deal with, or adequately inquire into, the chaos of destitution which they J- V- Stewart, Esq. 
embrace ; and, as they can possess little local knowledge, the administration , -7“ 7 
of relief is thus practically entrusted to the Relieving Officers, who, from edu- 22 arcl l849 ' 
cation, station and prejudice, are subject to every species of influence, solicitation 
and intimidation. The active Inspector of the Iiilrush Union admitted to me, 
that all he could do was “ to stop occasional small leaks, but that to exercise an 
efficient control, and keep the Union afloat, under the present system, was quite 
hopeless their size operates with great hardship on the really destitute, who 
may have to come, in some cases (as in the existing Union of Kilrush), 20 
miles, whilst the impostor succeeds from having none of his neighbouring rate- 
payers to confront him. And I would beg to add, that in the proposed arrange- 
ment of the Kilrush Union by the Boundary Commissioners this difficulty is not 
met. A comparison between the Unions of Donegal, small in extent, and relieving 
but 1 in 31, with Clare, large in extent, and relieving 1 in 4, will illustrate this 
more clearly : — 



The Unions in the County Clare. 



UNIONS. 


| Rateable Property. 


Population, 

1841. 


Permanent 

Workhouse 

Accommoda- 


Accommodation 

proportioned 


On 

Out-door 
Relief List. 


Observations. 


Ennistymon 


£. S. 

67,486 17 


d. 


49,935 


600 


1 to 83 




14,424 


Workhouse, as a test, 


Scariff - 


44,609 12 


— 


53,563 


600 


1 to 89 




17,205 


is nearly inoperative 


Ennis ... 


101,222 9 


6 


77,840 


800 


1 to 97 


A 1 


18,738 


in these Unions. 


Kilrusli ... 


59,449 8 


6 


82,353 


800 


1 to 102 


* 1 


13,523 




Total - - - 


272,768 7 


- 


263,691 


2,800 


1 to 94 


* 


63,890 j 





Proportion of Population relative to Value - - 1 to £. 1. Os. 8|<f. 

Proportion of Population on Out-door Relief - 1 in 4 -fg. 



The Unions in the County Donegal. 



UNIONS. 


Rateable Property. 


Population, 

1841. 


Permanent 

Workhouse 

Accommoda- 


Accommodation 
proportioned 
to Population. 


On 

Out-door 
Relief List. 


Observations. 


Letterkenny - - J 


£. s. d. 

31,835 12 1 


25,921 i 


500 


1 to 51 -fg 




only 300 in house. 


Dunfanaghy - - 1 


10,543 9 8 


18,571 I 


300 


1 to 61 


- 


only 160 in house. 


Stranorlur - 


29,402 5 - 


25,786 


400 


1 to 64 


- 


about hull full. 


Innishowen 


36,607 - - 


43,569 


600 


1 to 72 -fg 


550 




Donegal - 


31,639 - 3 


41,371 


500 


1 to 82 fg 


1,217 






16,330 5 - 


43,571 


500 


1 to 87 * 


> 4,069 


11 or 2 small Propric- 
< tors only resident in 


Ballyshannon 


51,435 12 5 


43,403 


500 


1 to 86 -fg 


1,259 


[ Union. 


Milford - - „ - 


31,377 8 6 


38,108 


400 


1 to 9o ~£*G 


1,899 




Total - - - 


239,170 12 11 


280,300 


3,700 


1 to 75 -fg 


8,904 





Proportion of Population relative to Value - - 1 to 17s. O^d. 



Proportion of Population on Out-door Relief - 1 in 31 -j’jj. 

4763. What other change would you recommend in the existing Poor Law ? 

Additional Workhouse accommodation : the Workhouse test, insufficient as it 
is, is unfortunately the only test applicable to a country in the social condition 
of Ireland, where the population are living on the lowest description of^food, 
and where wages, from competition, is barely sufficient to support life. In the 
large Unions the Workhouses, as a test, are almost inoperative, from their limited 
accommodation, as compared with the mass of destitution to be tested; thus, 
the Kilrush Workhouse, Auxiliary House and Fever Hospital, accommodates 
only 1,330, being at the rate of only 1 to 102i of the population, where the 
destitution is nearly 1 to 3i, and it only offers the test to one in 29 of those 
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J. V . Stewart, Esq. actually obtaining relief. The Letterkenny Union exemplifies the value of this 
2 d M h a January 1848, when there was a decided pressure on the house, with a 

2 arc i 4 9 . view, as I believe, to force out-door relief, the Guardians resolved to hire accom- 
modation for 300 additional paupers, and made arrangements to take two other 
houses, if necessary. The result was, in periods of four weeks, as in the Table, 
the numbers diminishing down to two-thirds in July, though that was the period 
of maximum destitution in the other Unions in Ireland. 



January 


8 


- 


602 


August 5 


408 


February 19 


- 


549 


September 2 


340 


March 


18 


- 


508 


September 29 - 


236 


April 


15 


- 


469 


October 28 - 


243 


May 


13 


- 


405 


November 25 


277 


June 


10 


- 


433 


December 23 


328 


July 


8 


- 


438 







4764. Are you in favour of a diminution in the area of taxation ? 

A diminution in the area of taxation 1 consider a cardinal point, and I believe 
that upon its decision the preservation of property and the welfare of Ireland 
depends. The individualizing of responsibility is peculiarly necessary in a 
country where so large a portion of the property is held by absentees, who do 
little for the employment and support of the poor, whose incomes are spent out 
of Ireland, and who do not afford by their example and influence that stimulus 
to the social improvement of the lower orders without which it is impossible that 
any country can prosper. I am perfectly convinced that nothing can save 
Connaught and Munster but a reconstruction of its Unions and Electoral 
Divisions. Much of the prosperty of the northern and eastern Unions, has origi- 
nated from the more judicious arrangements made at the. time of their formation. 
Mr- Otway, who formed those with which I am best acquainted in the north, 
devoted great time and attention to those important points ; and I know he 
considered the judicious arrangement of Electoral Divisions as the turning point 
of the success of the law. He considered that the additional cost of a greater 
number of houses (being the centres of compact and small Unions, identified in 
habits and interests, securing accurate local knowledge, and the effective control 
of the Guardian and rate-payers, with the certain power of applying the Work- 
house test,) would be as nothing compared with the ruin resulting from that 
unrestricted abuse which would be certain to attend the administration of such 
a law in a country like Ireland, when none of these objects could be secured in 
large Unions. The soundness of these views will be clear, by contrasting the 
operation of the law in the Unions in Clare and Donegal, where opposite systems 
have been adopted ; thus in Donegal the population relative to Ordnance value 
is only 1 to 15$. 2 Id., while in Clare it is 1 to 1/. Is. 7 d. ; and yet in 
Donegal the number relieved was only 4i per cent., while in Clare it was 
33 1 per cent. 

4765. Will you state in what way a large area of taxation operates injuriously ? 

It effectually prevents individual responsibility, and therefore the stimulus is 

not applied to individual exertion in order to obtain immunity from taxation ; 
and in proportion as the areas of taxation are large, they operate in annihilating 
a community of interest and mutual co-operation to provide against destitution ; 
and unquestionably the prevalent feeling in these incongruous electorates is the 
hopelessness oi any efforts to meet destitution by affording employment, as the 
effort to do so, while it burdened the employer, and diminished his means to 
meet his other demands, would totally fail in protecting him from being swamped 
by the destitution on the estates of absentees or other proprietors, who do 
nothing in aid of their own. It also operates in discouraging assistance to emi- 
gration, as no proprietor would emigrate his paupers while he is made liable for 
the support of the paupers of others. 

4766. Do you believe that large Electoral Divisions have a tendency to encou- 
rage the clearance of estates ? 

rhere can be no doubt of it, and I am much surprised to hear the opposite 
opinion entertained. I will illustrate it thus : A. is t an electorate, valued at 
4,000 /. per annum ; B. is a proprietor, having 500/. per annum; C. is a pro- 
prietor having the remaining seven-eighths, or 3,500 1. per annum. B. having been 
a non-resident, has neglected his property, or it has become cottiered, from 

having 
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having been in the hands of a middle man ; being unable to get his rents, or possibly J. V. Stewart, Esq. 

to meet his rates, he is forced to eject 20 tenants and 20 cottiers, and has still left 

upon the property more than its produce can support. In doing this, B. throws 2ad Mareh l8 +9- 

200 paupers upon the electorate for support ; the cost for these, at only 4 l. per 

head per annum, is 800 /., which will require a rate of 4 s. in the pound, "of which 
sum B.’s share will be but one-eighth, 100 though his property is alone respon- 
sible for the whole poverty ; while C. will have to pay the remaining 700 /., though 
he may be mortgaging his property to employ his own poor, and, by doing so, 
may not have one pauper chargeable on the electorate ; but if B. was obliged’ 
from his property being a separate area of taxation, to bear the whole burden of 
the rate for the support of the evicted, instead of being able to shift the greater 
portion of it on C., there can be little doubt that he would pause and calculate 
the cost before he ejected, and that he would find it more profitable in most 
cases to employ or to emigrate than to evict. 

4767. Would you, then, suggest the formation of estate electorates? 

There are great difficulties in determining the limits which ought to be taken 
as the maximum and minimum. Townlands, I conceive, from their number, 
quite out of the question, independent of the great injustice with which it would 
operate in excluding from rates all demesne and grazing townlands. But, on the 
other hand, I wrnuld like to see it pushed almost to the extent of the limits of 
estates, no matter how small, unless there were some means of protecting small but 
improving proprietors, who might be placed otherwise in a worse condition than 
at present, by being united with more concentrated poverty, as compared with 
the area of taxation, even to such an extent as to swamp them altogether. 

4768. Do not you think that the adoption of estate electorates, or very small 
areas of taxation, would, by the concentration of poverty, place many districts in 
a position of being unable to meet their destitution ? 

I cannot point to individual cases, but I have little doubt that many such 
would occur. 

4769. How would you propose to meet that difficulty? 

If many Unions are pronounced to be in a condition to be unable to support 
their poverty, there must be, a fortiori, many areas of taxation incapable of 
supporting theirs ; and therefore the question of aid wrnuld equally arise whether 
as applicable to electorates of greater or less extent ; and although theoretically 
there would be proportionably greater aid required in individual cases, from the 
greater concentration of poverty in the smaller areas, yei I think, from the greater 
encouragement it would hold out to employment, that the aggregate of aid wrnuld 
be ultimately lessened. Nothing can save Ireland from becoming one lazar-house 
but the separation of the sound from the unsound, the good from the bad, and 
it is by that alone that pauperism can be arrested, and the expenditure of capital 
secured. The political dogma, “ that the land ought to be held responsible to 
feed those who grow upon or may be transplanted into it,” clearly negatives the 
right that the paupers on my estate in Clare (which may be ill managed) should 
be fed on Lord Londonderry’s well-managed estate in Down, or that they should 
be supported at the cost of the farmer in Yorkshire ; and the same principle 
ought to exempt his property, though situated in the same Union or electorate 
with mine, as its justice cannot be altered by their greater or less proximity to 
each other, by the difference in the width of the Shannon as compared with that 
of the Irish Channel. 

4770. Do you, then, conceive that the adoption of estate electorates would 
practically promote and encourage employment, and absorb a large amount of 
labour which without it will be thrown upon the rates ? 

I believe that is the arrangement which would secure the greatest and most 
successful efforts to employ ; and, in order to secure its exercise to the greatest 
extent, I would fix the maximum (if a maximum is to be established) at 7s. 
at least. Ihere would, however, still be localities where even this rate would be 
insufficient Irom plethora of population and consequent destitution, and it is to 
those localities that emigration as an aid ought to be applied in the first instance. 

This system wrnuld, I think, be incapable of much abuse if the Government pro- 
prietor and area of taxation each had voice in and a control over its expendi- 
ture, and were responsible for their proportion of its cost. 

(19.14.) 3 p 2 4771. What 
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4771. What is your opinion as to a rate in aid to meet the greater destitution 
of particular localities ? 

My previous answer went to show that the farmer in Down was not more 
justly chargeable with the poverty in Clare than the farmer in Yorkshire ; 
to be just, therefore, it ought to be an Imperial rate, and I think, as such, it ought 
to he principally devoted to emigration purposes, as that is the way in which it 
would produce the most general benefit to the Empire, by diminishing the glut in 
the labour-market ; it should be applied to eradicate the evil, and not to prop up 
the Poor Law. 

4772. You are aware that one of the reasons assigned for placing it exclusively 
on Ireland is the relative difference in the taxation of the two portions of the 
Empire ? 

Yes, but I do not think that reason has as much force as some would give it, 
if we contrast the condition of the two countries. The term “ rate in aid” 
implies that the maximum limit of taxation has been already passed in those 
localities to which it is to be applied, amounting to more than one-fourth of 
Ireland. It is also erroneous to say that the property of Ireland pays no Income- 
tax. I have seen it stated, without contradiction, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, that nearly 9,000,000/. of the rental of Ireland is received into England 
by mortgagees and absentees, and pays thus the Income-tax ; and, therefore, as 
applicable to real property, there would be less than 5,000,000/. of the rental of 
Ireland exempt from it. Now this, at Id. in the pound, would only produce a 
revenue of 145,833/. ; and this, with the additional amount of tax to be derived 
from other sources of income (particularly at the present moment), would be 
found in no way commensurate with the cost of collection. It was for this reason 
that Ireland was exempted at the period of its imposition in England, and an 
increased duty on spirits and stamps imposed in lieu of it. 

4773. Do you consider it just to tax exclusively one portion of the Kingdom 
lor the relief of the other ; and what do you think will he the result of doing so ? 

I do not ; it appears to me to be a repudiation of the Union with Ireland, and 
involves the alternative of independence for Ireland, with separate liability, or 
union of the Empire and common responsibility. In its consequences, it will 
drag many struggling Unions to the level of those in Connaught ; it will dimi- 
nish employment and paralyze exertion ; it will create a deep-rooted feeling of 
injustice in the minds of those who have been mortgaging their properties, and 
trenching on their future resources, in order to drag their own Unions through 
our present difficulties ; it w'ill strike at the root of that individual responsibility 
which is the best protection against abuse of the Poor Law, and it will place the 
funds of the industrious rate-payer at the disposal of Guardians, in whom they 
can have no confidence, and over whom they can exercise no species of control, 
to relieve destitution, for which they are no more answerable than the people in 
Yorkshire, and in the disbursement of which all economic motives are removed 
by a maximum limit already attained. Its amount is no palliation ; it is but the 
narrow' end of a sharp Avedge, w'hich the accumulating poverty of pauperized 
Unions will drive to its utmost, to the disruption of the prosperity of Ulster. 
It is contrary to the principles of the Poor Law, and will be certain to bring 
accumulated odium on it, and materially to interfere with its operation in 
Unions where it has hitherto w'orlced Avell. If ever adopted, it would appear to 
be essential that the purposes to Avhich it is to be applied should be defined, other- 
wise it may go to the repayment of former advances, to make up the deficiency of 
former rates, and the hire, fittings, alterations and additions of auxiliary houses 
and Unions, as these must constitute the liabilities of all Unions. Should this 
be the intention, it will be making Ulster liable to the Empire for the repayment 
of the insolvent debts of Connaught and Munster. 

4774. If one or other be imposed, wdiich do you consider would be the least 
objectionable ? 

I must answer that question with reference to the parties affected by it. An 
income-tax of 7 d. in the pound, I have already shown, would add but little to 
the Imperial Treasury, and therefore, while the nation Avould gain nothing, Ire- 
land Avould lose the amount of its collection ; the proprietors who are resident, 
and devoting all their resources to the employment of the people, would be taxed 
7 d. in the pound, and therefore the fund applicable to labour Avould be dimi- 
nished ; 
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wished ; whilst the absentee would be exempted from further taxation, as he 
pays the Income-tax at present, and the stimulus to residence, for which it was 
originally imposed upon him, would be entirely withdrawn. The farming class 
would be practically exempted, from the smallness of their income, though that 
is the class principally responsible for the destitution which exists. On the 
other hand, “a rate in aid,” based on the existing Poor Law valuation, would 
be as unjust in its operation as the valuations are various and unequal. 
The Government would gain by it, as it would produce, at Qd. in the pound'* 
329,685/., if it could be universally levied; absentee proprietors would be 
taxed in addition to the Income-tax they would still have to pay ; occupiers 
of land would be liable for their portion of the rate ; but professional and 
mercantile income would be exempted- It appears to me, therefore, that the 
Income-tax would fail in its object, as it must prove unproductive, and that 
the rate in aid, although productive, involves principles which are dangerous to 
recognize, and which will be found ruinous in practice ; and I think it unge- 
nerous in England to force this burden exclusively on two provinces of the 
Empire which are still suffering from the consequences of famine, and from the 
fearful depreciation in the price of their agricultural produce, by which all the 
mountain lands must be forced out of cultivation ; a depreciation which was 
produced for the benefit of the English manufacturer, but who will in the end, 
by a diminished demand for his manufactures, become a common sufferer in the 
ruin which is likely to follow. 

4775. Do you think that a rate in aid could be assessed with justice and 
-equality by the Ordnance or Poor Law valuations ? 

Assuming that the Ordnance valuation is a just relative value as a standard, 
a “ rate in aid,” levied on the scale of the Poor Law valuation, would operate 
with great injustice upon many Unions, particularly those in Ulster ; thus, Unions 
higher than by the Ordnance valuation— Belfast 20 ,y. 8 d. per pound; New- 
townards, 10s. 10 d. ■, Dungannon, 10s. 2d. ; Clones, 10s- 8 d.; Lowtherstown, 
10 s. 2 d. ; Kilkeel, 8 s. 4 d. ; Dunfanaghy, 8 s. 8 d. ; Ballycastle, 8 s. 1 d. ; Lisburn’ 
8 s. Id.; Strabane, 8 s. ; Milford, 8 s. 5 d. ; Castleblaney being the only Union in 
Ulster which is not valued above the Ordnance valuation : while, on the other 
hand, there are the following Unions lower than the Ordnance valuation ; 
Roscommon, 2 s. 8 d. per pound ; Kilrush, 2s. 3 d . ; Swineford, 1 s. 8 d. ; Ballin- 
robe, Is. 6 d. ; Ennis, ls.4d.; Scariff, 1 s. 4 d . ; and thus in many cases more 
than double the relative taxation would be thrown upon Unions whose pauperism 
is least. The present Poor Law valuation, therefore, could not be taken as the 
scale on which a “ rate in aid ” could be levied ; nor would the Ordnance valua- 
tion answer ; it is only a townland valuation, is avowedly one-fourth below the 
letting value, and excludes many descriptions of property rateable for the Poor- 
Law, and in no case distinguishes the different tenements. 

4776. Would not the narrowing of the areas of taxation necessarily involve a 
law of settlement ? 

Yes ; to be just, it ought to have a retrospective operation of three years ; a long 
period would lead to litigation, and a short one would give an undue benefit to 
those who have been clearing their estates at the cost of their neighbours. 

4777. Is there not at this moment a modified law of settlement ? 

So far as the chargeability upon electorates, for all paupers resident 30 months 
within it during the last three years. 

4778. Do you consider that the Six Months Clause has operated beneficially? 

Its natural operation is to add rapidly to the number of Union paupers, 

and therefore to diminish that individual responsibility which is the best spur 
to individual exertion; it also operates as a stimulus to ejectments; the ejected 
in the North seldom go out of their land without getting something for it. This 
enables them to keep out of the Poor-house for some months, and in practice, 
therefore, in a majority of cases, they become Union paupers, from the shortness 
of the period necessary to constitute them as such. It also - tends to discourage 
the hiring of farm servants from a different electorate, the period of six months 
being the usual term of farm service ; and in towns composed of more than one 
electorate, a change of lodging to a different street for six months (the usual 
-term of such tenancies) may constitute a Union pauper, an abuse peculiarly 
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./. V. Stewart, Esq. necessary to control, as lodging-houses ought to be made to feel the consequences 
, d M — J" 8 f ^e pauperism they universally encourage. 

4779. What other change would you suggest in the present Poor Law? 

Every tenement, no matter how small, should be taxed, and the whole rate 

paid by the occupiers ; the holding of land should involve all the responsibilities 
of land ; and, as in England, no part should be payable by the proprietor. The 
exemption of all tenements under 4/., and under 8/. in certain boroughs, 
has annihilated, in the occupiers of more than half the tenements in Ireland, all 
interest in the well-working of the Poor Law, although that is the class most 
likely to abuse its provisions, and which ought to be made to feel practically the 
evils of subdivision, and it is the one through whose instrumentality the abuses 
of it are most likely to be controlled. 

4780. You are aware that it was the difficulty of collecting such small sums 
that led to the change ? 

I am ; but such an objection would have equal force as applied to county cess, 
which is levied with little difficulty from all, and at a low poundage rate. It 
was to avoid irritation on the occupiers that the tithe rent-charge was throwm on 
the landlords ; and as an opposite object is desirable in the Poor Law, to make it 
act as a stimulant to employment, an opposite system ought to be adopted ; 
and though virtually the rate would be a reduction in the rent, as all taxes on 
land are deductions out of it, yet in practice it would be felt by the tenant as a 
payment made by himself. It is the occupier who must employ the labourer, and 
it is as unsound in theory, as it would be impossible in practice, to throw that 
duty on the proprietors, and the attempt to do so at this moment is one of the 
great causes why so few are employed. 

4781 . Have you any suggestions to make as to the valuations of Unions ? 

The valuation of all Unions should be uniform, and independent of the control 

of the Guardians, w'hich is frequently unjustly exercised. The Ordnance valuation, 
brought to the letting value by the addition of one-third, should be adopted. For 
the purposes of county cess, the principal object was the attainment of an ac- 
curate scale of relative value ; but as long as the Poor Law throws upon the 
landlord half the poundage-rate upon the rent he receives, it is absolutely 
essential that the Poor Law valuation should be the letting value of the land. If 
it were less, this manifest injustice would occur : A., the tenant, pays his land- 
lord, B., 20/. rent, the actual letting- value ; but being a Guardian, or by undue 
influence on the Valuator, he gets his tenement reduced to a Poor Law valuation 
of only 10/.; a rate is struck at 2s. in the pound- A. has therefore, in the first in- 
stance, to pay 2s. in the pound on 10/., amounting to 1/. ; but when he pays his 
rent to B., he is entitled to deduct half the poundage- rate from every pound he 
pays to B., and therefore he deducts 1 s. from every pound he pays to B., and 
thus throws the v'hole rate on the proprietor. This may be a strong case to illus- 
trate the evil, but in a less degree it is operating in almost every Union. 

4782. Do you think that the power to appoint Vice-Guardians ought to 
be continued ? 

That most unconstitutional power of dissolving Boards of Guardians, and sub- 
stituting paid Vice-Guardians with unlimited powers of taxation, ought never to 
be adopted. I am of opinion that it has added to the difficulties of the South 
and West; two Vice-Guardians, having little personal interest, and no local 
knowledge, could scarcely be expected to manage a Union as well as a large 
body having a great interest in its welfare, and acurate knowledge of all its cir- 
cumstances and population. On comparing the undissolved Unions in Con- 
naught with those which have been dissolved, I find these results : in the four 
undissolved Unions, the average amount per pound on the entire valuation for 
12 months up to September 29th, has been, in Ballinasloe, 2s. If d. ; in Manor- 
hamilton, 2s. 3d. ; in Sligo, 2s. 1(H*/. ; in Swineford, 5s. 9f d. But in the 14 
dissolved Unions, it has been, in Clifden, 1/. 4s. 4 hd. ; in Westport, 14s. ; in 
Ballina, 10s. 11 d. in Castlebar, 10s. 7hd.; in Ballinrobe, 8s. 10 d. ; downwards 
to Boyle, the lowest (and I believe the last dissolved), 2s. 9 id. The Govern- 
ment and British Association grants, or advances to the four undissolved, during 
the same period, was only 3,190/. ; but to the 14< dissolved, it amounted to 
196,521 /. The amount of rates collected in the four undissolve.d during the same 

period 
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period, was 50,062 1 . ; but in the 14 dissolved it was only 132 69 71 The rates 
remaining uncollected September 29th, 1848, in the 'four ’undissolved, was ' 
33,653/., and in the 14 dissolved, 112,728/. The proportion of population 
obtaining relief m the lour undissolved was, in Ballinasloe, 1*3 per cent - Manor 
hamilton, 1-3 per cent. ; Sligo, 3*1 per cent., and Swineford, 4-3 per cent But 
in the 14 dissolved, it was, in Clifden, 37 3 per cent. ; Ballinrobe 20*8 per cent • 
Ballma 19 6 per cent ; Carrick-on-Shannon, 17'6 per cent.’; downwards to 
Boyle, the lowest (and, I believe, last dissolved), 3-8 per cent. 



4783. Do you think that Vice-Guardians are more likely to be lax in the 
administration of relief? 



Yes ; from their want of local knowledge, independent of want of personal 
interest, that must necessarily be the case ; and the extent to which this evil is 
operating, is illustrated in a revision which I obtained of the relief list from the 
Vice-Guardians of the Kilrush Union, on a property which I purchased nearly 
six years since, but which has not yet been conveyed to me. It is to be borne 
in mind that each of the following cases includes several members of a family 
averaging by an accurate calculation three to each. 



Original cases obtaining out-door relief - 
Struck off previous to my revision - 

On relief at period of my revision - 

Ordered off on my revision 

Ordered to be tested by Workhouse, of whom but four subse- 
quently applied - 

Not known in the district, of whom but three had been disco- 
vered at the end of three weeks by Relieving Officer 
Receiving double relief by fraud 

Not then resident on the estate, though charged to it - 

Double entry 

Gone away - - - - 

Vagrants, and not resident 



The number left at close of my revision 



648 

210 



Being a reduction of more than one-half. Of those struck off, but 23 subse- 
quently applied for relief ; one of whom, the sister-in-law of the Roman Catholic 
Chaplain of the Workhouse, and of a wealthy farmer, was replaced on the out- 
door relief list, after refusing the Workhouse test, by the Relieving Officer con- 
trary to the order of the Vice-Guardians. It is possible that several of the 
“ original cases obtaining relief” may have been re-entered cases, but they would 
equally prove the abuse of the system. Indeed, it was almost impossible to check 
the lists from the books, as there was no townland book kept in which the 
paupers were classed according to townlands. 



4784. How would you enforce the duties of Guardians? 

There should be definite penalties attached to a neglect of duty ; a whole 
Board may now be dismissed, though there may be many excellent Guardians 
on it ; the dismissal of a Board involves the whole Union in its serious conse- 
quences, as well as the offending members of it. 



4785. Has the appointment of Relieving Officers in Unions, where such 
officers were unnecessary, created discontent ? 

It has ; the appointment of these officers should never take place until the 
issue of the sealed order for out-door relief, and on its cessation their salaries 
should be reduced, or cease altogether, at the discretion of the Commissioners. 
Their duties are efficiently discharged by the Wardens in the Unions, when the 
Workhouse accommodation is more than sufficient to meet its greatest possible 
destitution ; the notices of evictions ought, in that case, to be served on the 
Master and Clerk of the Workhouse. 



4786. What is your opinion as to out-door relief? 

Out-door relief ought to be surrounded with greater difficulties ; it should be 
strictly limited to the infirm, and none given but in a cooked shape. The value of 
(19.14.) 3 p4 u this. 
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j. V. steuari, Esq. this, as a test, was admitted by all during the Relief Commission ; it is doubly 

necessary when a less vigilant control can be exercised, and when no Committee 

22 d March 1849 . attends at the distribution. None but the destitute will apply for cooked food ; 

all will endeavour to obtain meal ; heavy penalties ought to be enforced for every 

fraud upon the Union in obtaining relief. I believe there never was a system, 
more open to abuse, and there never was a system more abused. 

4787. Have you any suggestion to make with respect to the appointment of- 
Unio'n officers ? 

The appointment of all Union officers should be made by the Government or 
Commissioners, and paid by the State, and a training department should be 
established for them in the Dublin Workhouses. Their appointment by the Guar- 
dians often leads to party disputes at the Board of Guardians, and sometimes 
establishes permanent factions on it. Most of the time of the clerks is taken up 
with returns for the Commissioners and Parliament ; in many cases the appoint- 
ment of assistants has become necessary, and, therefore, the cost is not fairly, 
chargeable to the Unions, as their business is neglected for that of the Commis- 
sioners, who can issue a sealed order for their dismissal. 

4788. Is the age at which children may enter the Workhouse without their 
parents objectionable ? 

The age at which children are made liable for their own support ought to be 
extended from 15 to 18 years at least ; at present, parents who are occupiers of 
farms of some extent are forcing their children above that age on the relief lists. 
This practice is leading to great fraud, and adding to the social demoralization 
of the country. As the Constitution does not admit a minor under the age of 
21 years to exercise the rights of property, it appears inconsistent to give a. 
pauper a separate right to relief which the law denies to his parents. 

4789. Do you believe that the cultivation of waste lands could in any way be- 
made available to aid in the employment of the destitute P 

I believe there never was a greater delusion ; just in proportion as land is bad, . 
more capital must be expended on it to make it productive, and a smaller return 
must be the necessary consequence. To accomplish this reclamation by paupers 
without capital and without food is manifestly absurd ; it would only be the 
dispersion of pauperism, and the transplanting of paupers from one locality to . 
greater misery in another. An expenditure in waste lands might be applicable 
to a country in which redundant agricultural capital was seeking a vent, and 
therefore expecting but little return, but is totally inapplicable to a country im 
which the difficulty is the deficiency of it, and the necessity for its immediate- 
return to meet the ordinary demands. Few Irishmen, in the present day, would 
think that a herd of paupers, located without capital on his mountain side, 
would be more profitable to him than a flock of sheep, or that it would be 
conducive to the well-being of society, or the happiness of the settlers them- 
selves. 

4790. Can you give any instances in proof of what you state? 

In practice, those settlements have generally failed in producing the expected" 
results ; whatever temporary success they have had, has been based on the. 
potato, and its failure and a free trade in corn is not likely to promote 
their future success. The low price of corn must naturally force poor land 
into grass, as its cultivation would never remunerate. The Irish Waste Land 
Improvement Society is a very instructive example of this. In the report 
of their last meeting, presided over by J. Heathcote, m.p., it was stated, that 
31,000 1. had been the amount of receipts; that 4,676 out of 7,115 shares 
had been forfeited; that -the present assets of the Society were calculated 
at only 14,000Z. : and that the Directors agreed in opinion, that inasmuch as the 
Society had been in existence for 13 years, and no dividend had ever been de- 
clared, it was expedient to put an end to the concern. It was also proved that 
no reckless expenditure had been incurred, and that every economy had been 
exercised in carrying out the objects of the Society. Thus English capital and 
English management has failed to accomplish that which was certain to have 
ended as it has done, in a resolution to authorize the Directors and a Committee 
of three to take the most expedient measures for winding up the affairs of the 
Society. 

4791. Can 
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4791. Can you give the Committee a contrasted statement of the social con- 
dition of the counties of Clare and Donegal, with a view to account for the greater 
destitution of the former ? 

The Table I now lay before the Committee I framed with the express object of 
satisfying my own mind on that subject; and with your Lordships’ permission 
I will point out the features in which those two counties are presented by it, with 
,a view of contrasting their social condition. Previous to doing so, I would, how- 
ever, point out the superior natural circumstances of Clare. Its more southern 
latitude secures it a better climate, and therefore an earlier, more certain and pro- 
ductive harvest; its superior quality of soil, evidenced by the geological forma- 
tion of the two counties, and by its Ordnance valuation at 7s. per acre, whilst 
Donegal is valued at only 3s. 7 d. per acre. Its surface is generally less elevated, 
Clare having 791 square miles, at an elevation of 250 feet, whilst Donegal has but 
616 square miles, at as low an elevation. I will now point out the social circum- 
stances of the two counties : — 



In house accommodation, 1st Class (the gentlemen’s residences), both counties are equal. 
„ „ 2d Class (the good farm-house), Donegal has slightly the 

advantage. 

„ „ 3d Class (inferior farm-house), Donegal has the advantage. 

„ „ 4th Class (mud cabin), Donegal has also the advantage. 



• Clare. . 

In small tenements not rated) ~“> 
above 1/.- - - -J 

Number of occupiers rated - 22,883 
No. of hereditaments under 4 1 . 1 
rated on immediate lessor / 1 ’ 



Donegal. 

6,404; Clare has the advantage by 2,561 less 
19,081 - - ditto - by 3,802. 

32,724 - - ditto by 21,696. 



And taking the relative proportion of these two classes of tenements, we find that 
those rated on the immediate lessors are in Clare only as 1 to 2, while in Donegal . 
they are as ljj to 1 ; the average of 90 Unions being as 1 to 1 Again, 



Clare. Donegal. 

Total tenements not above 5 1. 14,553 24,864 Clare has the advantage by 10,311 less. 

Arable land (county) - 455,009 339,191 - - ditto - by 61,818 more. 

Ordnance value (Unions) - £.282,613 £.180,612 - - ditto by £.102,001. 

Population (Unions) - 263,691 280,300 - - ditto - by 16,609 less. 

Population to arable area (county) 1 to 1§ 1 to 1 J - - ditto. 

Population to Ordnance value, 1 to £.1. 1 . 5 . 1 to 12s. 10| d. ditto - by 8s. §\d. 



In every point of view, therefore, the Clare Unions and County have the most 
decided advantage, except with reference to house accommodation ; and this dif- 
ference is not material, as mud walls often result from scarcity of stones, which is 
often the case in Clare ; but in Donegal its primitive geological formation gave 
them in too great abundance. 



4792. Will you give a view of the relative destitution of the two counties ? 
Taking the Poor Law Commissioners’ Report of May 1st, 1848 : — 





Clare Unions. 


Donegal Unions. 


In Workhouse - 


5,055 


3,415 


On out-door relief 


63,890 


8,994 


Total relieved - 


- 68,945 


12,409 


Proportion of population relieved - 


33‘73 per cent. 


4'40 per cent. 


Estimated cost of relief for 12 month 


s£. 125,148 - 


- £.45,912 


Average rate per pound to meet it - 


- 8s. 3 id. - 


- 3 s. 10 d. 


Rate collected in 12 months - - 


- £.74,338 - 


- £.28,826 


Expenditure in 12 months - - - 


£. 108,321 


- £.30,726 


<19. 14.) 


3 Q 


4793. 
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J. V. Stewart, Esq. 4793. Contrasting Clare with Donegal, do you find that the greater destitution 
, — r 0 has led to diminished cultivation? 

22 arc 1 1 49 , Yes, ag j show your Lordships. 

Clare. Donegal. 

Proportion of arable land under crop (county), only 1 a. in 3-Ja. - 1 a. in 1 -^-a. 

Value of crop (Unions) ----- £. 1 , 012,600 - £.1,134,366 

Valuing stock (ditto) ----- £.777,772 - £.901,733 

Population relative to value of crop (Unions) 1 to - £.3. 16. Qh. - 1 to £.4. 0 . 11 -J. 
Population relative to value of stock (ditto) 1 to £. 2 . 18. 11 £. - 1 to £. 3. 4. 4. 

4794. Will you explain to the Committee how you account for the relief of' 
68,945, or 33'73 per cent, of the population in Clare, the richer county ; whilst 
only 12,409 or 4'40 per cent, of the population of Donegal, the poorer county, are 
relieved ? 

From what I have stated, it appears to be evident that this can alone be 
accounted for by a decided difference in the character of the people and in the 
administration of the Poor Law in the two counties. Ireland is not more 
dissimilar from England than the South of it is from the North. At its 
introduction the Poor Law found in Ulster a more industrious, self-relying 
and self-judging population than in the South ; guided by reason, and not 
by the dictation of agitators and parish committees ; a population conser- 
vative of property, and competent to discharge the duties the law placed 
upon them. It found Ulster in a state in which the natural relation of the 
different classes of society was healthy and sound ; in which the landlord and 
tenant were not estranged from, but confiding in, and assisting, each other. The 
natural result, therefore, was, that all classes generally combined in carrying out 
efficiently a law, on the well-working of which they found their mutual prosperity 
mainly depended ; and the proprietors were able to exercise their due influence 
in securing the election of Guardians in whose business-like habits they could 
confide, aud whose personal interests were involved in the consequences of their 
acts. On the other hand, in the South and West, the law was introduced into 
localities long torn and disturbed by agitation, where all the ties binding society 
in its mutual relations were dissevered, and amongst a population organised into 
combinations, and taught to believe that the interests of proprietors and rate- 
payers were antagonistic to each other ; and thus, under a system of almost 
universal suffrage, Guardians were elected unqualified for the discharge of their 
duties ; with feelings but little enlisted in the preservation of property, and the. 
law became an engine of fraud and demoralization, the Guardians often partici- 
pating in the spoils. 

4795. How, then, do you account for the law operating comparatively well in 
those districts at the beginning ? 

At first there was little disposition to enter the Workhouse ; all were anxious 
to cling to their land, and the Roman Catholic clergy generally encouraged those 
feelings, and therefore the dispositions I have described produced no greater 
evils than interference with valuations and contests in the elections of Guardians 
and appointment of officers. But now the matter is changed by out-door relief, 
and all those dispositions and motives are called into active operation. It is by 
the vigilance of the administrative body alone that this fearful agent of demo- 
ralization and ruin can be controlled, and, therefore, when Guardians are not 
only incapable of performing their duties, but also encourage evasions of the law, 
it is not surprising that such districts should present a lamentable contrast to 
those Unions in which those duties are faithfully discharged. 

4796. Will you now contrast the social condition of the Union of Kiirush in 
Clare with the Union of Letterkenny in Donegal ? 

The social circumstances of Kiirush and Letterkenny are, — 



Kiirush. 

In small tenements not rated) 

above 1 /. - - -/ 819 " 

Number of Occupiers rated 6,109 - 

Number of hereditaments) 
under 4 l. rated on imme- >2,857 - 
diate lessor - - -J 



Letterkenny. 

- 1,224 ; Kiirush has the advantage by - 405. 

- 2,482 ; - ditto - - ditto - - 3,627- 

- 2,420 ; Letterkenny has the advantage by 437. 

and! 
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-and if we take the relative proportion of these two classes of tenements, we find 
that those rated on the immediate lessors in Kilrush are only as 1 to 2, while in 
Letterkenny they are as 1 to 1 . Again — 



Kilrush. Letterkenny. 



Total tenements rated') . 

not above 5/. -/ 4 - 551 ‘ 

Ordnance valuation £.66,179 - 
Population - - 82,363 - 

Population relative tol. . 
Ordnance valuation - J 1 0 s ' 



- 3,028 ; Letterkenny has the advantage by 1 , 523 . 
£. 25,654 ; Kilrush has the advantage by £. 40,525- 
[25,921 ; Letterkenny has the advantage by 
% 56,432. 

0| d. - - 1 to 19 s. 9\’d. - ditto - by 3 s. 8| d. 



The Relief is — Kilrush. 

In Workhouse ----- 1,255 

On Out-door Relief - 13,523 

Total relieved - - - 14,778 



Letterkenny. 

402 



402 



Proportion of population relieved 
Estimated cost of relief for 12 months 
Average rate per pound to meet it 
Actual expenditure in 12 months 



- 17'94 per cent. 

- 24,180 
8 s. 1 1 d. 

£. 21,992 



l - 55 percent. 

- 2,520 

- 1 5 . 6 1 d. 
£.3,138 



Their Produce is — 



Kilrush. 



Letterkenny. 



Value of crop - - - - £. 334,285 

Value of stock -----£. 209,105 
Population relative to value of crop, 1 to £. 4. 1. 5. 

Population relative to value of stock, 1 to £. 2. 10 . 9£. - 



- £. 161,885. 

- £. 81,218. 

- 1 to £. 6. 4. 10|. 

- 1 to £. 3. 2. 7|. 



4797. Will you now contrast two Unions in Donegal, Glenties and Dun- 
fanaghy ? 

The social circumstances of Glenties and Dunfanaghy are — 



Glenties. Dunfanaghy. 



In small tenements no£\ onQ 
rated above 1 1. - -y’ 

Number of occupiers rated 711 
Number of hereditaments'] 
under 4=1. rated on im- >6,114 
mediate lessors - -J 



752 ; Dunfanaghy has the advantage by 2,551. 



921 - - ditto - - - by 210. 

2,081 - - ditto - - by 4,133 



And taking the relative proportion of these two classes of tenements, we find that 
those rated on the immediate lessors in Glenties are as to 1, while in Dun- 
fanaghy they are as 2j to I. Again — 



Glenties. Dunfanaghy. 

Ordnance Valuation -£.14,137 £.7,329; Glenties has the advantage by £. 6 , 808 . 

Population - - 43,571 - 18,571 ; Dunfanaghy - ditto - by 25,000. 

"<>^ 01 *. ditto - ditto - byn.oirf. 

In this comparison Dunfanaghy has some advantage, but not altogether suffi- 
cient to account for the extra relief, which is — 



Glenties. 

In Workhouse ----- 466 

On Out-door Relief - - - - 4,069 

Total relieved - - - 4,535 



Dunfanaghy. 

268 

268 



Proportion of population relieved 
Estimated cost of relief for 1 2 months 
Average rate per £. to meet it - 
Rate collected in 12 months 
Actual expenditure in 12 months 



10 - 40 per cent. 
£.7,332 
8s. 11 %d. - 

£. 3,256 
£.8,072 



1-44 per cent. 

- £.2,292. 

- 4s. 4 d. 

- £. 1,063. 

- £.1,551. 



'(19. 14.) 



3 CL 2 



Their 
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J. V. Stewart, Esq. Their Produce is Glenties. Dunfanaghy. 

22d Mnrfrh 1849. Value of crop - £.157,743 - - £.127,730. 

Value of stock ----£. 74,908 - - £. 50,116. 

Population relative to value of crop 1 to £.3. 12. 2. - 1 to £.4. 0. 8. 

Population relative to value of stock 1 to £.6. 11. o£. - 1 to £. 6. 14. 7i. 

4798. Here you have two Unions in the same county; how do you explain it 
that Glenties should be relieving 4,535, and Dunfanaghy only 268? 

In Dunfanaghy the Poor Law has been administered by a Board of Guardians, 
carefully selected with a 10 /. qualification, representing the property of the Union, 
which has long been remarkable for its orderly and industrious habits ; and the 
mutual relation between landlord and tenant is in that healthy state which is 
certain to secure their mutual co-operation for the welfare of the Union, whilst a 
sound tone has been given to character and public opinion by resident pro- 
prietors- Glenties, on the other hand, without resident proprietors, elected a 
Board of Guardians - with a 51. qualification, almost exclusively selected from 
that class who are but little identified with property. The Chairman was one of 
that class, and therefore disqualified to give a tone to the feelings or conduct of 
the Board. The present Inspector of the Union informs me, that this Chairman, 
when landholders applied for relief, used to say, “ Give up your land; we do not 
care who you give it to, provided you give it; and then we will put you on out- 
door relief and the Inspector informs me, that the “ consequence was, that the 
most open and barefaced fraud was practised ; the father gave his land to his son, 
and the mother to the daughter ; so that all the family were fed, except the one 
who held the land.” The Inspector says also, that this Chairman used to boast 
that he “ would leave the Marquis of Conyngham’s property worth not five- 
pence.” He also says, “ very few contracts were entered into, and the clerk 
supplied nearly every thing.” To remedy this, the qualification of the Guardians 
was raised to TO l, and a comparison of the relief and expenditure, under the two 
Boards, will exhibit the former abuse, and the necessity of the change. The new 
Board was elected the end of March 1848. 



The Witness delivered in the following Table : — 





Numbers 
receiving 
Out-door Relief. 


Espeniliture, 


No. in 
Workhouse. 


Expenditure. 


BoarcL from the 2(1 of December 1 «47 to March 10, 1848 
In the corresponding 15 weeks in 1848, under the management of 
new Board, with 10/.. qualified Guardians - 

Difference in 15 weeks - 


39,569 

10,070 


£. 1,159 
236 


497 

881 


£.41 8 6^ 

£.43 - - 


29,499 


£. 923 


384 


£ ' only 8 ^ 



4799. Do you conceive that the difference between Kilrush and Letterkenny 
arises from similar causes ? 

I do ; precisely the same causes which operated on Glenties were operating on 
Kilrush, 

4800. Why, was not, then, the dissolution of the Kilrush Board of Guardians 
calculated to obviate this ? 

No, it was only taking the control from a body mismanaging their affairs, and 
placing it in the hands of two individuals, who, from want of local knowledge, 
were still more incompetent to manage them. 

4801. Are there any other causes which contribute to this disparity in the 
apparent destitution ? 

Yes, the demoralization produced by indiscriminate relief during 1846 and 
1847- 1 believe there were no districts in which the relief systems were so much 
abused as in Clare and Glenties. I have already shown that Clare is richer than 
Donegal, and less populous, and yet the expenditure was, for Clare relief works, 
458,450 Z. ; Donegal relief works, 82,022 L; making the excess in Clare, 376,438/. 
To Kilrush Union there were grants and loans in aid of rates by Relief Commission, 
23,197/.; to Letterkenny Union, nothing; excess of Kilrush,*23,197/. In Kilrush 
the highest number supplied with food in one day was 51,309 ; in the Letter- 
kenny Union, 3,314 ; excess . of Kilrush, 47,995. To Glenties Union grants and 

advances 
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advances in aid of rates by Relief Commission, 3,792 /. ; to Dunfanaghy Union 
127 /. ; excess of Plenties, 3,365/. In Glenties, the highest number supplied with 
food in one day, 15,516 ; in Dunfanaghy, 860; excess of Glenties. 14,656. In 
Glenties these abuses took place with the perfect cognizance of the Inspecting 
Officer. An inquiry was held on the remonstrances of a Magistrate in the district" 
and he was removed ; but too late to prevent the consequences of the abuse he 
permitted, and which are still operating to the prejudice of the Union. 

4802. Can you suggest any other circumstances which go to account for the 
disparity ? 

Yes, the large Unions, incongruous Electoral Divisions, and want of 'Work- 
house accommodation, by which local knowledge, community of interest, and the 
Workhouse test, are rendered wholly inoperative in Clare, whilst in Donegal 
these objects are generally secured ; these 1 consider most material points. ' 

4803. May not the management of property have something to do with the 
difference ? 

I am disposed to think that, generally speaking, property is better managed 
in Donegal than Glare, and that more attention has been paid to the evil of sub- 
division in the former than in the latter county. A comparison between a Return 
of the size and number of tenements in each Union, presented to your Lord- 
ships’ House in 1845, and the Agricultural Returns for 1847, show a reduction 
in Donegal of 1,947 tenements under one acre, and of 327 of from one to five 
acres ; while in Clare it shows an increase of 158 tenements under one acre, and 
of 10 from one to five. If these returns be correct, it would show that small 
tenements and out-door relief mutually contribute to the increase of pauperism. 

4804. One or other of these several causes may produce those results ? 

Yes, one or more of them maybe operating ; but where all are in operation in 
the same locality, these results cannot fail to be produced in a magnified degree. 

4805. You are aware that Donegal presents a larger extent of sea-coast than 
Clare ; do you think that that circumstance can in anv way account for its 
comparatively smaller destitution ? 

The destitution being caused by the loss of the potato, and the population 
being always most dense on the sea-coast, from the facility of procuring sea-weed 
as manure to grow the potato, I think its greater extent of sea-coast would ope- 
rate in the opposite way, and have tended to add to the pauperism of Donegal; 
and, added to this, the loss in the manufacture of kelp, which is ‘now almost 
annihilated, from its low price, has operated most severely upon the coast of 
Donegal, where it was extensively made, and supported large numbers. 

4806. Is there such an officer in any Union with which you are acquainted as 
Inspector of Relieving Officers ? 

I do not know of such an appointment of my own knowledge, but the printed 
document which I will now. hand in contains a salary of 100 /. for one in the 
Scariff Union. 1 got this document from Colonel Vandeleur, who told me it 
was taken by Mr. Maloney, of Kiltannon, from the books of the Vice-Guardians 
and your Lordships will see that the establishment charges alone amount to 
3s. 3 d. in the pound. 

The following Letter is delivered in and read : 

Sir, 

Your having taken an interest in the working of the Poor Laws in Ireland, I now aive 
you the following particulars : = 

£. s. d. ■: 

500 - - 

90 - - 

70 - - 

75 _ _ with Rations. 

62 — — . . 

60 - - with Rations. 

78 ~ - „ 

to - - „ 

20 - - „ 

40 - - „ 

100 - - 

50 - - 

(19. 14.) 3 q 3 1 Apothecary 



2 Vice-Guardians - 

1 Clerk of the Union 

2 Chaplains (50/. and 20 /.) 

L Master - 

2 Assistant Clerks - 
2 „ Masters - 

} Matrons (30/., 30/. and 18 /.) 

2 Assistant M atrons (9 /. and 6 /.) 

1 Schoolmaster - 

2 Schoolmistresses (25/. and 15/.) 
L Medical Officer - 

. Assistant Officer - 



J. V. Steuart, Esq. 
22 d Mai ell 1849 . 
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J. V. Sleivart, Esq . 
22d March 1849. 



1 Apothecary - 
7 Porters (18 Z., 13?., 12 /., &c.) 

7 Relieving Officers - 

3 Watchmen (26/. each) - 

1 Ditto ------ 

6 Assistants and Relieving Officers - 
10 Overseers of Work - 

4 Nurses - - - - - 

8 Collectors’ Fees on 15,000/. - 
Cost of yearly Rations of Officers, being 

67 Persons - - - - 

Inspector of Relieving Officers - 



£. s. 

40 - 
86 - 

300 - 
78 - 

13 - 
78 - 
130 - 

41 12 
750 - 

360 - 
100 - 



£. 3,136 12 



d. 



House and Rations, 
with Rations. 



Clothes and Rations, 
for Six Months. 

„ at 10 s. per Week, 

with Rations, 
at 1 s. in the Pound. 



Rents of Additional Workhouses and Hospitals. 



Moynoe ------ 

Redden’s Store, 80/.; House, 50/. 
Kirby’s - - - 

Clune’s — Fine, 50/. ; Rent, 4/. - 
Hogan’s ------ 

Molony’s ------ 

Hicky’s ------ 

Four Acres of Land - - - - 

Depots for Relieving Officers 
Burial Ground purchased - 
Drugs, &c. for Half-year - - - 

Repairs ------ 

Buildings ------ 

Insurance ------ 

Furniture ------ 

Three Fever Hospitals in Electoral Divi- 
sions, calculated at 10 /. a Week each 
Valuation of Union - 
Preparing Rate-books for Collectors - 
Printing and Advertising for one Year 



£. s. d. 
120 - - 
130 - - 
100 - - 
54 - - 

24 - - 

5 : : 

25 - - 

12 10 - 
85 - - 

200 - - 
500 - - 

800 - - 

6 15 - 

120 - - 

1,560 - - 
250 - - 

41 - - 

200 - - 



for 14 Months. 



£. j 7,403 17 - 



The Ordnance valuation of the Union is 47,300/., on which 7,403/. 17 s. would require 
a rate of 3s. , 2 d. in the pound; but the Poor Law valuation, on 25th March last, was 
44,960 /., which would require a higher rate for establishment alone ! ! ! 

The average cost of persons relieved outside the Workhouse is 8| d. per week ; inside, 
20jc/., exclusive of clothing. 

The expense of 52 weeks amounts to 7,258/. more for relief of the same number of per- 
sons in the above Union than in the one adjoining, and conducted by Local Guardians. 

The deaths for the four weeks in the Workhouse from 28 th October to 18 th November 
amounted to 215. 

1 have given you the particulars of the Scariff Union, situate in the South-east portion of 
the county of Clare, — I will ask you what chance has an encouraging landlord, whose pro- 
perty is situated in a Union thus conducted by Vice-Guardians, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Poor Law Commissioners ? 

I remain yours, 

A Rate-payer. 



4807. Do you consider that the “ Quarter-acre Clause ” (that which is 
commonly known as Mr. Gregory’s) ought to be maintained ? 

I feel confident if this clause were repealed, that all hope of saving Ireland 
would be gone ; no efforts could have saved Donegal if this clause had not formed 
a portion of the amended Act. 

4808i Have you seen the Boundary Commissioners’ Report on the Ballina 
Union; and have you any suggestions to offer on the statistical details? 

Yes ; I think one of the most material elements has been omitted in the 
statistical details ; viz., the townland destitution, distinguishing out-door and 
in-door paupers. This could easily be ascertained from the relief registry on 
the average of the last year; it is the point on which the practicability of diminished 
areas of taxation turns, and there is no Union in which this system could he as 

severely 
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severely tested as in Ballina. Such a return would appear to me indispensable as 
a basis for sound and practical legislation. 

4809. Have you any suggestions to make with respect to Union accounts ? 

I think the whole system of accounts are defective, and that the Guardians 
have very little practical control. If they were on a proper system, it would have 
been impossible that 100 paupers could have been charged for in the Cavan 
Workhouse for a long period who were not in the house. Without a townland 
relief list for out-door relief, it is impossible to control that expenditure. 



J. V. Stewart, Esq- 
2 -2d March 1849. 



The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



HENRY BRETT, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

4810. YOU are the Surveyor of the county of Mayo ? 

Yes. 

4811. How long have you held that appointment r 
Somewhat upwards of 13 years. 

4812. Are you in any way connected with the county otherwise than by your 

appointment ? J J 

Not otherwise. 

4813. You are not a native of the county ? 

No. 

4814. And have no relations residing in the county ? 

No immediate relatives, except my own family. 

4815. The distress of the county since the failure of the potato crop has been 
very great, in general ? 

Very great indeed. 

4816. And has caused a very large increase in the amount of the poor-rate > 
Very great. 

4817. The poor-rates are now felt to be a very heavy burden bv all classes of 
rate -payers ? 

Very much so. 

4818. You are thoroughly acquainted with the state of the county of Mayo ? 
Perfectly. 

4819. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee what is the state of the 
landed proprietors of Mayo ? 

I hey are in a state of great depression, and daily becoming more so. 

4820. Is it the case that a great many proprietors of unincumbered estates 
in that county are at present totally incapable of giving any employment in 
wages ? 

Unquestionably ; and not only so, but suffering great privations themselves. 

4821. And at this moment scarcely any employment in the way of weekly 
labour is given ? 

Hardly any, except what my Lord Lucan and some few more are giving. 

4822. What is the state of the tenantry of the county ? 

Very bad indeed, in most parts of it. 

4823. Are they discharging the taxes and the rates that are laid upon 
them ? 

Certainly not ; they are unable in many instances to do so. 

4824. A great many of them have left the county, have they not ? 

A very large number. 

4825. Are there any more likely to quit ? 

A great number. 

(iS- 14 -) 3 q 4 4826. And 
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4826. And in consequence of that, many of the lands are vacant ? 

A very large extent of land is likely to be thrown out of cultivation. 

4827 . What extent of land which has produced crops should you suppose to 
be at this moment thrown out of cultivation and to be waste ? 

Decidedly, upwards of 50,000 acres of avaiiablel and. I am not talking of 
moors, mountain and bog, but land which has heretofore been available land. 

4828. Land which has been under cultivation ? 

Yes. 

4829. And that quantity is likely to increase ? 

Decidedly, under present circumstances. 

4830. Are you aware whether there is any difficulty at present in finding 
tenants ? 

Very great difficulty. 

4831. Do the tenants continue at the same rents as formerly, or at greatly 
depreciated rents ? 

It is very hard to get tenants at all ; where they are obtained, it is at great 
reductions of rent. 

4832. What extent of reduction? 

Certainly, varying from 30 to 50 per cent, of the former rents. 

4833. With that reduction are tenants still to be found ? 

Some few, but I do think that if proper arrangements could be made, a great 
many tenants would still be had to take the land. 

4834. What do you mean by “ arrangements ” ? 

I mean a better arrangement of the poor-rate and other local charges, and if 
there was a hope of matters righting themselves and settling down, to prevent the 
prostration of all classes. 

4835. Do you attribute the disinclination to take land to the uncertainty as 
to the extent of the rates ? 

I do, and to ihe general misery that surrounds everybody in the community ; 
everybody is disheartened and frightened at the prospect which stares them in 
the face. 

4836. Do you believe that if there was any moderate maximum of rates, the 
difficulty of finding tenants would be altogether removed r 

I should say it would not be altogether removed, but I think it would be to a 
great extent. 

4837. Have prices very much fallen in Mayo ? 

Considerably. 

4838. Has that had any effect in alarming tenants? 

Undoubtedly it has had a very great effect. 

4839. What is their impression with regard to prices ; do they think that 
prices are likely to continue low or to get lower ? 

Their impression is that matters must continue to get worse under present 
circumstances. 

4840. When you talk of a lowering of prices, do you mean a depreciation of 
agricultural produce generally, or of any one particular part of it ? 

Generally. 

4841. Not only of corn, but of stock? 

Yes. 

4842. You are, of course, well acquainted with the state of the Grand Jury 
funds in the county of Mayo ? 

Perfectly. 

4843. Will you tell the Committee the actual state of the Grand Jury funds in 
the county of Mayo, as compared with their state previously to 1845? 

Up to the year 1845 there was always a balance of not less than 10,000 l. ; 
sometimes 1 1,000 l. or 12,000 l., invested in Exchequer Bills in the Treasurer’s 

hands. 
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hands. Since that period it has been diminished up to the late Assizes, when H. 
the whole funds collected were somewhere about 7,000 /., to meet 23 000 /. of 
demands ; so that we are now close upon 16,000 /. in arrear. Every institution, 22d 
every public officer, every contractor and all Government demands are unpaid’ 
and the results must be very bad indeed ; no less than certain ruin to several who 
are depending on those funds. 

4844. Are you aware what are the demands of the Government at this 
moment upon the Grand J ury fund ? 

The demands at the last Summer Assizes were about 9,000/., out of which 
about 6,000 1 were discharged, leaving an arrear of about 3,000 /. The demand 
at our late Assizes, last week, including the arrear, was close upon 10,000 l . ; so 
that the Government demand alone was close upon 10,000/., and the available 
assets to meet every claim, including those of Government, were under 7,000 /. 

4845. Were the Government demands for the repayment of advances ? 

Yes. 

4846. What portion of that arrear do you think is recoverable ? 

I think somewhere about one-half of it. 

4847. And the other half altogether irrecoverable? 

I think so, or at least not likely to be available for some time to come. 

4848. Then at this moment the funds in the hands of the Treasurer are 
insufficient to pay the demands of the Government ? 

Very little more than two-thirds. 

4849. Leaving all the county charges, including the gaols, the roads, and every 
contract, unpaid ? 

Leaving also the contract unpaid ; some of those which were payable at the 
last Summer Assizes still remain unpaid. 

4850. Then, by your account, the county of Mayo is in a state of insolvency ? 

Most assuredly it is. 

4851. And hopeless insolvency, at present ? 

I am afraid so. 

4852. How many Unions are there in the county of Mayo ? 

Five whole unions ; but there are portions of others belonging to it. 

4853. You know the state of the funds in the different Unions in the countv ? 

I think I do. 

4854. Are they in a state of insolvency ? 

Decidedly. 

4855. All the five ? 

Decidedly ; but there is one of them not quite so bad as the other. 

4856. Still it is insolvent ? 

Yes, but not to the same extent ; that is the Union of Swineford ; that has 
never been so bad as the others. 

4857. You have stated the large amount of Grand Jury cess which remains 
uncollected ; to what cause do you attribute that extent of non-payment? 

The chief cause is the utter inability of the rate-payers to pay ; the next cause 
is the quantity of waste lands for which the proprietors do not conceive them- 
selves bound to pay, and in several instances are unable to do so ; a third cause 
is, that there is a great laxity on the part of the Grand Jurors in dealing with the 
High Constables ; another cause is the want of a proper applotment of the town- 
land valuation. 

485S. With regard to the second cause, namely, the amount of waste lands ; 
is there any stock upon those waste lands, or any property upon which a levy 
could be made ? 

Upon immense tracts there is not a single thing in the world that could be 
rendered available. 

(19. 14.) 3 R 4859. Will 
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4859. Will that debt remain as a debt recoverable from a future tenant, who 
may occupy those lands ? 

The Grand Jury have the power of re-assessing it upon those lands again; the 
Treasurer’s warrant continues in force for two years, and the Grand Jury have 
the power to re-assess those arrears upon the same lands, and they can con- 
tinue that as long as they choose. 

4860. Does the arrear go on accumulating ? 

It does. 

4861. Supposing those causes to continue the same in the course of the next 
and future years, will not the exemption of those waste lands either continue 
the insolvency which you have already described, or have the effect of casting - a 
greatly increased and therefore unjust portion of charge upon the lands which 
still continue solvent ? 

Most assuredly ; and that is felt to be a very great hardship by those wlio 
do pay. 

4862. Would the in-coming tenant be liable to pay the whole arrears ? 

Certainly. 

4863. That naturally tends to discourage tenants from taking land upon which 
such an arrear exists ? 

Undoubtedly. 

4864. Supposing those arrears to continue, and the solvent alone to pay, do 
not you think that the effect of that will be greatly to increase the number of 
the insolvent, and to extend the area of land upon which no rate is paid ? 

Decidedly. 

4865. You have stated that there has been an abandonment of not less than 
50,000 acres heretofore in cultivation ? 

With an enormous extent of mountain country. 

4866. Do you mean statute or Irish acres ? 

Statute acres. 

4867. Is that abandonment of cultivated land still in progress ? 

It is going forward still. 

4868. You apprehend that the amount of cultivated land going out of culti- 
vation is constantly upon the increase ? 

Decidedly. 

4869. Have those who have abandoned the land also abandoned their houses ? 

To a very great extent they have ; in almost every case they have, but in 

some instances they remain. 

4870. Do you know what has become of the population ? 

Great numbers have died off ; vast numbers have gone to America ■ some to 
England and a great number to the Poor-houses ; there are a great many located 
about the villages and towns, huddled together in the neighbourhood where 
relief is administered. 

4871. There has been a great decrease of the population in the country ? 

There has. 

4872. A sensible decrease ? 

Unquestionably. 

4873 To what extent do you conceive that the population has decreased ? 

I am' quite prepared to say, that upon the average of the county it has gone 
down more than a fourth ; in some places it has diminished more than half ; while 
in other places it has not been so much. 

4874. Can you give any particular instances, showing the amount of decrease 
within particular localities r r ,, , . 

In the entire of the islands, Ennisturk, Clare Island, Achill, the Mullet 111 
Erris, and generally along the coast district and its borders, the population upon 
the whole of those” has gone down considerably below one-half. 

4875. What 
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4875. What has become of the population which has so abandoned the H. Brett. F, ,. 

land ? 

A great number have died, a great number have emigrated, and the remainder 22d March ,84!> 
are chiefly located near the Workhouses, where they get relief, and are huddled 
together wherever they can get shelter. 

4876. Do you think that the diminution of population is equal in proportion 

to the diminution of wealth ? 1 1 

I do not think it is • I think the diminution of wealth and of any available 
resources has gone on to a greater degree. 

4877. Has the opportunity been taken by the proprietors, in consequence of 
the diminution of the population, and the abandonment of the land, to increase 
the farms of those that remain ? 

Yes, there has in several cases. 

4878. To any great extent ? 

It is going forward ; many are consolidating farms. 

4879. Can you give any instances of that? 

Sir Richard O’Donnell and Lord Sligo, and several others are doing so. 

4880. Can you state the alteration which has taken place on Sir Richard 
O Donnell s estate, in that respect, within your own observation ? 

It has been very considerable indeed; I should say that more than half the 
population on Sir Richard O’Donnell’s estate had gone away. 

4881. With respect to the farms that remain, in what condition are they now 
as compared with their previous condition ? 

He has made great improvements under the Land Improvement Act, and with 
his own resources he has re-let the farms, in several instances, to farmers of a 
better class. 

4882. Have any Scotch farmers come over and occupied such lands? 

Iam not aware of any Scotch farmers; some have come from the North of 
Ireland. 

4883. What is the usual size of the farms upon that estate since the consolida- 
tion of the farms ? 

About 100 acres. 

4884. Are those mountain farms, or on low lands ? 

They are arable lands. 

4885. Can they always get solvent tenants for those lands, now so improved ? 

Not always. 

4886. Have the occupiers of those farms, in your opinion, sufficient capital to 
cultivate them properly ? 

I think they have not. 

4887. You have spoken of the diminution of the population ; has the physical 
condition of those that remain deteriorated at all ? 

To a most alarming extent, to a perceptible extent. 

4888. So as to interfere with their powers of labour P 

Decidedly it has ; they have deteriorated considerably. 

4889. Has it manifested itself especially in the condition of the infant popu- 
lation ? 

It is quite apparent, both as to their clothing and as to their physical condition ; 
they are far worse in appearance now than they were either in 1846 or 1 84-7. 

4890. Will you describe the condition of the infants and young children? 

They look very bad indeed ; they seem almost like animals of a lower class ; 

they are wasted and wan ; they do not, in most cases, present a healthy appear- 
ance. 

4891. Is not it the fact that you never meet a healthy child in appearance in 
that country now ? 

Scarcely. 

(19. 14 .) 3 r 2 4892. And 
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4892. And the state of the adults is not much better ? 

Very little. 

4893. Are there fewer marriages now among the people of that class? 
Scarcely any marriages. 



4894. And fewer births ? 
Fewer births. 



4895. Are any of the Roman Catholic churches or chapels shut up in that 

C °Tshould say not in Mayo ; but the diminution of the numbers frequenting 
them is very considerable, and visible ; and at the fairs and markets and public 
places in the country the diminution is quite visible. 

4896 Are you aware, that where the decrease of the population has been 
great, the number of Roman Catholic clergy has also been decreased const- 
derably ? 

It has decreased, in some instances. 

4897. There is not the same number of curates in the different parishes that 
there used to be ? 

That is the case. 

4898. Have you reason to believe that in this state of things the emoluments 
of the Roman Catholic clergy have very much diminished, so as to reduce many 
of them to a state of distress ? 

I have no doubt whatever of it ; I am aware that several Roman Catholic 
clergymen have drawn out money from the savings banks and from private 
savings, to enable them to supply themselves with the necessaries of life, not 
getting sufficient from their parishes. 

4899. Are you acquainted with the different Poor Law valuations of the dif- 
ferent Unions in the county ? 

I am. 

4900. Are you also thoroughly acquainted with the capabilities of the 
country ? 

Perfectly. 

4901. You are also acquainted with the Ordnance valuation ? 

Perfectly. 

4902 Will you state to the Committee whether you consider the different 
valuations of the different Unions in the county to be sound, honest and good 
valuations ? 

I think the Poor Law valuations are not. 



4903. Were they made by competent persons ? 

In two instances I think they were ; but in those instances 
circumstances occurred to prevent their being made fair and 



I think that other 
relative valuations. 



4904. Even in those two instances ? 

Yes. 

4905 Will vou state what those circumstances were ? 

In the Unions of Westport and in Ballinrobe, the Poor Law va nations were 
made almost concurrently with Mr. Griffith’s townland 

for Poor 1 aw purposes were formerly men of Mr. Griffiths , there was some 
aid given by each party, the one to the other and at length quarrels and rivalry 

arose between them, and they each wished to deteriorate or to injure the valna- 

Tns made by the opposite parties. 1 know that in the Union ol Ballinrobe the 
Valuator for Poor Law purposes tried to throw very great blame or stigma on 
Mr. Griffith’s valuation ; that was one of the reasons why it was badly done. 

4906. Then in those two Unions the valuations were made by professional 
men ? 

They were. 

4907. Was that the case in the other Unions ? . . . , , k 

In Ballina it was made by a professional man ; but I do not think he took 

much pains about it. 4908. Was 
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4908. Was it made by a professional man in Castlebar ? 

No. 

4909. What is the state of the Castlebar valuation ? 

Very bad indeed. 

,tt?i 1 tSvrT i v br “ bad ," tb f‘ itwa ?- in poir,t ° ffact ’ 

at ail, or that the valuation was altogether too high or too low ? 

I mean, that it is inaccurate in its details; that it is too high, and that it is 
not relative with the other Unions around it, nor even as between the several 
divisions of itself. 

4911. In short, is the irregularity of the valuation in that Union such as to 
make it no relative valuation whatever? 

Certainly. 

4912. Has there been any revision of that valuation? 

There have been several revisions ; but I think they have only made matters 
worse. J 

49 1 3 . _ When you said that the valuation was too high, did you mean that it 
was too high when it was made, or too high as compared with other valuations 
m the neighbourhood ? 

I mean that it was too high as compared with others in the country. 

4914. You mean that the whole of it was too high, notwithstanding that 

there was an inequality in the different parts of it ? b 

Yes. 

49 1 5. Is it a net valuation of the property ? 

It purports to be so. 

4916. But it is unequal in itself? 

Quite so ; it is incorrect. 

4917 Do you believe that Mr. Griffith’s is a fair valuation ? 

it iJ • , mncb bette , r Nation than the other, for the purpose for which 

it was intended ; it was made on a better principle. 

4918. Mr. Griffith’s valuation is not yet applicable to Poor Law purposes? 

reafproperty?’’™® “ tmement valuation > and not comprehending all species of 
Precisely. 

val 4 uaU°on? aVe 1“ a PP lotment valuation on Mr. Griffith’s townland 

I have made an applotment for the Grand Jury. 

4921 Upon which applotment the county cess is levied? 

It is levied upon that in about half the county, and in the other half it is not. 

4922. Has it been levied satisfactorily, without creating any discontent? 

It has given the greatest satisfaction. 

4923. Do not you conceive that it would be very easy, by adding the houses 

&&&&& mines and to ™ ^ 4P* 

I think it would be made to answer for the present time, but it ivould reouire 

Mh ° USh “ iS ° n the wbole a S° od valuation (so 
iai as it O oes), I have found various cases of discrepancy in it. 

f ru' i?S you. conceive that Mr. Griffith's valuation is now too high ? 

JuHSert^r CirCmBStanCeS ° f ““ 

vakeT ^ U n0t inte ” ded *° be 20 0r 25 P er cent, under the real letting 
It was. 



H. Brett, Esq. 
22d March 1849. 
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4926. How much do you suppose it to be above the letting value at this 

moment ? . 

It is very hard to say what the letting value is, but I should say that it cer- 
tainly is considerably over the letting value. At the rents that could be now 
obtained, it is certainly nearly as much now over as it was before under. 

4927. According to the Act of Parliament, in any revision or any re-valuation, 
it would be necessary to take into account the poor-rate, would not it? 

I should say so, certainly. 

4928. Has that been done in the late revisions in the county of Mayo ? 

I do not think it has. 

4929. The valuation of Castlebar Union has been revised lately r 

It has, and is about to be again revised. 

4930. How long is it since the last revision took place ? 

Some four or five months ; within the last six months. 



4931. What has been th result of that revision ? 

It appears to me to have made matters more inaccurate and more confused 
than they were before. 

4932. And the rating more unjust ? 

And the rating, of course, more unjust. 



4933. Was there a general reduction in the rating ? 

No ; but it purported to be a revision, and to make alterations and changes 
that the circumstances did not warrant at all. 

4934. In short, the original valuation was extremely bad, and the revision has 
made it worse? 

I think so. 



4935. But you stated that there was another revision about to take place ? 
Yes. 



4936. Do not those revisions cost the Union considerable sums of money ? 
The least cost that I ever heard of for any Union was 50/. ; from that up to 



nearly 200/. 

4937. The Union of Castlebar will be put to the expense of two revisions in 
the course of a few months ? 

Yes. 



4938. Do you know at all who is appointed to revise at the present time? 

On the day I left Castlebar, there were four candidates. I do not know 

which of the persons w T as chosen. I was told that a person from Athlone was 
likely to be chosen. 

4939. Who had the appointment of those persons ? 

The Vice-Guardians, under the direction of the Commissioners. 



4940. The paid Guardians ? 

Yes. 

4941. By whom were the Valuators appointed, who effected the revision which 
you have spoken of as making the original valuation worse ? 

By the Vice-Guardians. The Vice-Guardians have been at Castlebar a con- 
siderable time. 

4942. Have not the Vice-Guardians been more successful than the original 
Guardians in those matters ? 

I should say probably they have in some matters. 

4943- As regards valuation r 

I do not think they have. 

4944. You know that a proportion of the rate is thrown upon the pro- 
prietors ? 

Yes. 

4945. You 
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4945. You are also aware that that proportion depends upon the amount of 
the late as to the value of the land? 

It does. 

4946. Are you aware whether, in any Union within the county of Mayo the 

proprietors'?" 1 ° Wel ' ed PUrp ° Se ° f throwin S ™ ™due proportion upon the 

I am aware that the Guardians obliged the Valuator in one of the Unions the 
Swineford Union, to lower his valuation 20 per cent. ’ e 

4947. Were they paid Guardians ? 

No, they were not. 

high 9 f' BUt y °“ SP ° ke ° f th<i Tall,ation of the Castlebar Union as being too 
So it is, as compared with others. 

y,® 4 ?' T T h “ efor e’ that particular injustice operated to a less extent in the 
Castlebar Union than m the others ? 

Still it was felt to be a grievance that the lands were put high. There were 
fmf Tl’“ he m ar °- n7 fallen partly in Castlebar Union, and partly in Swine- 
ford Union, adjoining lands in the same parish, belonging to the same proprietor 
and m one Union they were valued considerably higher than in the other. 

the valuation in Castlebar Union might be too high might 

iTnds rn tb Je b r r ., appljr t0 that ™ lnation in tMs way : that supposing the 
lands in the hands ot the proprietor were valued very high, and the lands in the 
hands of the tenants were valued very low, the general valuation might be too 
igh and yet an undue proportion of the rates upon lands in the hands of 

tenants might be thrown upon the landlord ? * 

Yes. 

4951. Can you give the Committee any idea what proportion of rates hove 

been thrown upon the landlords unjustly by that process > P h 

1 think they were thrown upon both to a corresponding extent. 

4952. The whole were lowered 20 per cent. ? 

Yes. 

4953. Under those circumstances, you consider that although the letting 

value has fallen from 30 to 50 per cent, the landlords still continue to require 
the same amount of rents as they did before ? 1 

I do not think they have actually made reductions of a permanent nature to 

S £$ ftey can geTit Pr ° Pnet ° rS « SatMad a ™ch 

la I |a™SSi&° rti0nWh ^ the tman ‘ dadaa ‘ 

Yes, it would ; where the landlords only take a certain portion of rents from 
the tenants, they do not feel themselves bound to make the same allowances of 
the poor-rate; the tenants are not allowed, in all cases, what they have paid 
their rents in full. J 1 

4955. It was assumed in a recent question that the tenants have paid the last 

year s rent ; is that generally so : 1 

In very few instances, I believe. 

4956. But in any case when the tenant did not pay his rent, could he make 

any deduction from the landlord ? 

Certainly not. 

4957. Would not the consequence of the system that you have described be 

that, even though the landlord’s rents were reduced in theTan^Sef to 
consp.re with the present state of the prices of land and the prices of produce 
still, if ibe valuation was disproportionately reduced, it would necessarily 
increase the number of 41. tenements, which are exempted ? y 

Clearly, and by that means throw a greater portion upon the landlord. 



H. Bret!, Esq. 

22d March 184c). 



(19. 14.) 
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4958. Are 
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4958. Are you conversant with the Poor Law valuation? 

I am. 

4959. Are you aware that it has been the practice, in the case of all holdings 
under 4Z., to withhold the name of the occupier? 

I believe it has, to a great extent ; that is my impression. 

4960. Are there any maps of the different Townlands and Electoral Divisions? 

Yes, the Ordnance sheets. 

4961. Without the names of the occupiers, in some of the 4 Z. holdings, is it 
possible for the proprietor to know what particular holdings the numbers 
refer to ? 

Certainly, it is impossible. 

4962. Inasmuch as there is no map to which those numbers refer ? 

I believe that maps are provided in some few instances, but not generally ; I 
never heard of a map in Castlebar Union. 

4963. Withholding the name of the occupier makes it impossible to ascertain 
whether the liability against the landlord exists or not ? 

I should say so. 

4964. Does the value of land, of the same quality, differ much in the different 
provinces of Ireland ? 

From local circumstances, I should say it does. 

4965. Are you aware that, in Mr. Griffith’s valuation, an allowance w f as made 
in consequence of those local circumstances ? 

I believe that in the province of Connaught he made about 25 per cent, 
allowance. 



4966. In that case, would not the throwing the rates upon the holdings of 
4/. pretty generally throughout Ireland upon the landlord, bear more severely 
upon the landlords in the province of Connaught than it would in any of the 
other provinces ? 

It would. 

4967. To the extent of 25 per cent. ? 

Yes. 

4968. Have you heard, during your residence in Mayo, any conversation upon 
the subject of the intended rate in aid of 6d. in the pound? 

I have. 

4969. What was the general impression in that county with regard to that 
particular provision ? 

They are most anxious to have some aid of that kind, but they do not seem 
to think that that is the proper mode. 

4970. They are most anxious to receive aid, but they do not approve of that 
mode? 

I should say certainly not. 

4971. What do they consider to be the proper mode? 

They conceive that there ought to be something upon a more extensive and 
comprehensive scale, which would make everybody in the community who can 
afford pay it. 

4972. To make all descriptions of property pay it ? 

To make all descriptions of property pay it. 

4973. In other words, an Income-tax ? 

I believe so. 

4974. Do you believe that the 6 d. rate in aid would be sufficient ? 

My own impression is, that Mayo would take one-half that which they propose 
to raise under the rate in aid ; I do not think it will be at all sufficient. . 

4975. Do you know any Union in the county of Mayo upon which a Union 

rate 
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ha^e^iSlS. 11 " P0SSiWe m any ° f ‘ 1,e Uni ° nS - ta additi “ ^at they 

4976. Do you think they are likely to have to pay in the course of this year 

less than they paid m the last year or two ? i is } ear 

I should say more. 

4977. Do you think that the means and resources of the country are Greater 

or less than they were m the last year ? J ° iei 

1 am clearly convinced that the necessities of the country are greater than 
they were last year, anti that the resources of the country have diminished ■ 
though there maybe a diminution of population, there is not the least doubt that 
the people require greater aid than hitherto. 

rate^Ireland? 810 ^ m ° St aVailaWe means of enforcin S the payment of any 
Yes. 



4979. Has the amount of stock considerably diminished = 

It has perceptibly diminished in many parts of the country. 

can hive ?“ ““ 0,6 P ° BSession of a S° a ‘ * ha smallest unit of stock that a poor man 
\ es, as the pig has gone, it is. 



4981. Have you known any cases in which, for the poor-rate or other 
purposes, the goat of the peasant has been required to be soldi 
x requently. 



4982. Are there any savings banks in the county of Mayo ? 



4983. Do you know the condition of that savings bank ? 

Up to about two years ago the balance of deposits was about 58,000 1 ■ last 
week it had come down to somewhere about 24,000 Z. 



r1o^'i S n °- t k true that durin § the road presentments and the great distress 
ot 1846 those investments increased ? 

They did, I believe. 



49S5. With respect to this 24,000 l. that still remains, do you know to what 
class of depositors it mostly belongs ? 

The middling industrious classes of various grades, small fanners, tradespeople, 
servants and persons not quite so much reduced as those who have left the 
country, and who have been obliged to spend their little all in procuring food for 
themselves and their families. 



4986. In relation to a sixpenny national rate in aid, do you think it would be 
paid m the county of Mayo ? 

1 am certain it would not. 



4987. From what cause ? 

From the inability of the great mass of the rate-payers. 

4988. You are aware that during the last year there have been very great 
numbers of destitute poor upon the rates in the county of Mayo P 

Very great. 



4989. Do you know what numbers were on the rates in the month of Julv 

1848 ? 3 

It was somewhat close upon 200,000 persons. 

4990. You stated just now, that you believed the population of the county to 
have decreased one-fourth since 1845; that would reduce the population to 
something under 300,000 persons ? 

Yes. 



4991. Do you believe that nearly 200,000 persons could be receiving relief, 
(19.14.) 3S without 
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without that number comprising a very large number of occupiers of land ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an acre ? 

1 have no doubt that a great number of occupiers have been receiving 
relief. 

4992. What proportion of those 200,000 persons should you suppose to have 
occupied more than one quarter of an acre at the time ? 

Probably one-third. 

4993. One-third of those 200,000 persons were getting relief, to which they 
were not legally entitled ? 

I think so, but I believe many of them required relief, nevertheless. 

4994. You have spoken of the diminution in the population ; has the popula- 
tion diminished on account of emigration to some extent ? 

It has. 

4995. Have you observed any difference in the class who are emigrating in 
the present year, from the class that emigrated two or three years ago ? 

I have observed that all the industrious classes, who have the means of going 
at all, are going. 

4996. Are the people who are now going possessed of more capital than those 
who used to go ? 

Decidedly they are. 

4997. Are they principally small farmers, who are parting with their holdings 
and selling their stock, and realizing their effects and quitting the country ? 

They are chiefly those persons, but others are going too ; tradespeople who have 
been in business. 

4998. Have you had any communication with any of those who have gone ? 

I have. 

4999. Have they expressed to you their reasons for going, and can you inform 
the Committee what those reasons generally are r 

That they saw no likelihood of their being able to realize a reasonable support 
for themselves and their families ; and so far as I have seen the accounts sent by 
them, they seem to be very cheering and flattering. 

5000. Did they state the reason why they did not see a reasonable prospect of 
supporting themselves and their families ? 

That they saw nothing but ruin and misery around them, and the certainty of 
spending their capital by remaining idle at home. 

5001. And inability to pay rent ? 

Inability, and a general depression of all classes of society, and that all their 
resources were slipping away from them ; and they found it better to go away 
while they had the means, than to remain and spend it, and then have no means 
to enable them to make out a livelihood. 

5002. This emigration is not confined to the peasantry ? 

No. 

5003. It comprises, does it not, many of the traders in towns ? 

It does, some of whom are going with a considerable amount of capital. 

5004. You state that there is a depression of all classes ; is the depression 
visibly felt, within your own knowledge, in the class from which Grand Jurors 
and Magistrates are constituted 1 

Most assuredly it is, and to a great extent. 

5005. Supposing the events which have been in progress, and which you have 
described, to continue, what do you think will become of the great majority of 
that class whom you have described as exercising the higher functions of the 
law in their several neighbourhoods ? 

I am quite persuaded that the great majority of the gentry in Mayo will be 
reduced to destitution and wretchedness, if matters go on as they are. 

5006. Will 
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5006. Will they be obliged to quit the country ? 
Several of them will, I apprehend. 



o00/. Have you had an opportunity of observing anv parts of the country in 
your neighbourhood, m which emigration has been applied upon a laro- e scale 
and are you able to describe to the Committee what have been the consequences’ 
as to the social and physical state of the population in those districts ? J 

1 he only instances which I know, are those in the county of Sli«-o Lord 
Palmerston’s and Sir Robert Gore Booth’s, where the thing ‘proceeded on a 
systematic plan, and great pains were taken to improve the condition of those 
who remained behind. 



H Brett, Esq. 
22il March 1849. 



5008. Have those pains been successful, in your judgment ? 
Certainly, to a certain extent. 



5009. As a mere matter of economy, do you think it was more economical to 
remove those people to another country, at the average expense of their passage 
than to maintain them in a state ot pauperism at home ? 

It was decidedly better to send them away. 

Ido° Y ° U tIlin k lt WaS better econ °my, as well as better humanity? 



oOll. Is the condition of those districts, from whence that emigration has 
taken place, considerably better than it was anterior to the emigration : 
Considerably. 



5012. You were understood to say, that if matters go on as they are the 
gentry will be ruined ; what do you mean by the expression, “ if matters go 011 
as they are do you mean, if there should be such a general failure of the crops 
as has happened in the last two years, or do you mean anything else ? 

I mean that they are not receiving the rents of their lands, in many cases 
whilst they are subject to rates which they have not the means of paying and 
that consequently they must suffer the common ruin, which is but too apparent 
and having, in most cases, no means of setting themselves right. 

5013. The non-payment of the rents arises mainlv from the failure of the 
crops, does not it ? 

And from other causes ; the depreciation in the price of stock. 



5014. And of anything besides stock? 

Of agricultural produce generally, and from the non-occupation of the lands. 



5015. You think that the depreciation of the prices of agricultural produce has 
liatl as much to do with the distress as the failure of the crop in the last year ? 

1 would not say to the same extent, but it has had some effect, certainly. 



5016. Including the price of corn ? 
Yes. 



5017. If the prices of corn and of food had been dearer, would not the rates 
necessarily have been higher, or the starvation more extensive ? 

Certainly, unless the people had means to purchase. The great evil that is 
felt at present is, that though the prices are moderate, the people have not the 
means of purchasing, there being little or no employment, and consequently 
very little money in circulation. J 



10 ^ 18 ' Is not that condition of the people, as compared with their condition in 
1844, m consequence of the failure of the crops; or if it arises from any other 
cause, will you explain what that cause is P 
Chiefly from the failure of the crops ; but other causes also exist. 

5019. I)c not they sell the higher sorts of grain usually, and with the pay- 
ment which they get in exchange purchase a lower sort of food l 

The usual food of the peasantry at present is Indian meal, and has been for 
some time. 



5020. And therefore, if there had been high prices for wheat and qats, they 
would have been able to have purchased a larger portion of Indian meal ? 

les; provided the prices of Indian meal remained pretty much as they are 
now. J 

( 19 ' 14 ') 3s 2 5021. Has 
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5021. Has not the reason of their feeding upon Indian corn been the failure 
of the potatoes i 

It has. 

5022 Therefore, the failure of the potato is the cause of the increase of the 
rates and of the non-payment of rents ? 

I should say that it is the great primary cause. 

5023. Not the price of agricultural produce ? 

I should say, that if the prices of agricultural produce have remained the 
same as in 1845, then the present distress should be attributed solely to the 
failure of the potato. 

5024. Is there the same amount of money in circulation now that there was ? 

Nothing like it ; the scarcity of money in circulation is sensibly felt. 

5025. Was not the wheat crop much below par last year in Mayo ? 

It was rather below par ; it was not a good crop. 

5026. You have spoken of a fall in the prices of agricultural stock, as com- 
pared with the previous years ? 

Yes. 

5027. Do you think that the stock brought to the fairs last year were in as 
good a condition as they were formerly ? 

I should say that they were better, from the great quantity of grass lands, and 
the want of sufficient stock upon them ; consequently, those that were on the 
lands were in better condition ; I have observed that to be so. 

5028. You think that that more than compensated for the wet weather in the 
latter part of the summer ? 

I think so. 

5029. If matters do not go on as they are, what is the change which you anti- 
cipate which possibly might save the gentry from ruin ? 

We want employment, useful and reproductive ; we want capital ; we want 
the means of raising the masses of the people from their present hopeless pros- 
tration by some powerful stimulus to aid the resources of the country. 

5030. You have alluded to the change which has taken place in the last three 
years ; what natural or probable circumstances will, in your opinion, enable the 
country to revert to its former condition ? 

I should say the sale of lands and the introduction of new proprietors, men of 
industry, energy and capital. 

5031. Is it the non-occurrence of such contingencies that you contemplate, 

when you say “ if matters go on as they are 1 ” » 

I would say so. 

5032. And, therefore, you think that a good harvest this year would not mate- 
rially alter the state of the country ? 

Very little ; it would of course greatly assist any other aid given to us. 

5033. Amongst the circumstances which you have stated to be impediments 
to the improvement of the present system, do you include the present Poor Law, 
and the amount of rate levied under the Poor Law in Ireland ? 

Certainly I do. 

5034. You have spoken of a change in the proprietorship of the lands, and 
the introduction of a better system of proprietorship ; have you known of any 
Scotch or Irish persons coming over to that country, and looking to lands in that 
country as an investment? 

I believe a good many have gone to Mayo with that view. 

5035. Have you seen any of those persons ? 

I have. 

5036. Have you had any conversation with them, and found whether there 

were 
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Sve e s tme y nt? S!adeS ' vMch - St °° d in ‘heir way and discouraged them from such 

tjdfc Were frightened a * the Pr ° SpeCt ° f ,he rates and tlle S»««al state of 

r»l'lf 3 u' Y °“ I ere ™ dtostood t0 s *y that aiout 200,000 paupers were receiving 
S' f t , durmg , the P ast y ear “ the C0UQ ty Of Mayo at one time; do you think 
that the number was increased, owing to the low price for agricultural produce 
generally, in consequence of which persons were obliged to come upon the rates 

saIe r oflLh o^rnTrodueef PnC6S ' W °“ ld haT<! "***»* *““*«■ ‘he 
I do not think that had very much effect upon it ; I think it was a general 
want of means and resources to purchase food. I do not think that low°prices 
affect them so much in procuring food; but in rents and rates the case is different 

*b» A i e the J ai ' m!irs °f the country, generally, this year, as well able to pav 
the poor-rate as they were three or four years ago ? * ^ 

Certainly not, very few are at all as well off. 

5039. From what cause? 

Tn several instances, from paying their rents out of their capital last year ■ 
.the high rates have considerably reduced their resources, and the present derate’ 
cation m the prices of stock has tended also to reduce flieir means I am quite 
convinced that there is not a farmer in the county of Mayo who is as weToff as 
he was two years ago. 3 n as 

5040. Supposing the coming harvest to be a good one, do you think that there 
would be as much pauperism in the next year as there was in' the last s 

l do not say that there would be quite as much, but I do not see that it would 
be much better. I think the great bulk of those people are reduced to such a 

rlTt th heI P lessness ; that J* take a ver y lon ? time before they can possibly 
right themselves, under such circumstances as exist noiv. ^ 

5041. Would the farmers be as much induced to give employment when thev 

rad the expectation of receivmg very iow prices for their agricultural produce 
as they would be if they expected to receive high prices ? * 

f,^r rtain ir 0 t at ' present; they are tr)dn? t0 d0 a11 : W with their own 
iamilies ; they have not means to give employment. 

5042. You said that there was a considerable reduction in the number of 
stock in the county of Mayo ? 

A very large reduction. 

c„ll 04 t 3 a Ar !u y ° U . aMe . tC \ Say whatller . in levying the heavy rates which have been 
collected in that comity during the last year, a considerable number of stock 
have been necessarily seized and sold for rates ? 

No doubt, a very large number. 

5044. To what extent do you consider that a diminution of the amount of stock 
has taken place ? 

In the mountain districts, the great western tract of country, I am quite ore- 
pared to say that the stock is less than 50 per cent, of the extent that they had 
previously; in the inland parts, the diminution is not quite so much as that, 
but the diminution is everywhere most perceptible. 

5045. Was not that mountain district a breeding farm practically, from whence 
young stock were brought down and sold in the richer districts > J 

It was, to a great extent, used for that purpose, 

5046. Then, will not the loss which you describe to have taken place in the 
ricte districts™ hlS y<!ar ’ tE lmmediate! >' U P°" the fattening grounds in the 

Decidedly, it will. 

5047. Yon state that a large proportion, as much as one-third, of the 200 000 
persons receivmg relief in the county of Mayo, were holding more than a quarter 
ol an acre of ground ? 

That is my belief. 

(19 ’ 3 s 3 5048. That, 
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5048 That, you are aware, is contrary to law ? 

Yes. 

5049 Do vou think it was done with the knowledge of the Vice-Guardians . 

I believe that the Vice-Guardians were aware that they were im P n *“' U P 0 ”’ 

and ufed all tfe means in their power to correct it ; but « was very dtfficnlt to 
obtain accurate information. 

5050. In short, the Vice-Guardians found it impossible to check that itnpo- 

Sit i°believe they did their best to prevent frauds, but they could not doit 
effectually. 

5051. The Vice-Guardians are strangers in the country ? 

Yes. 

5052 Do you conceive that in such large Unions as the Unions of the county 
of Mayo it is possible, for two strangers to protect the Union against such 

impositions r . 

J know that it is quite impossible. 

5055 Do vou allude to imposition as regards the actual wants of the claim- 
ants for relief 1 , or imposition as regards their resources in other respects, such 
as, for distance, their continuing to hold an amount of land which, by law, would 

^TtSI'h™ werelmposed upon in both respects ; in the first place I think 
they found it almost impossible to distinguish between the really destitute and 
those who had some other resources ; persons who had disposed of their cattle, 
for instance, and had the money in their pockets; and also those who actually 
held land by collusion with the proprietors and agents over them and who yet 
were enabled to get upon the relief list; I think, 111 both ways, the Guardians 
were deceived. 

5054 You think that many persons who were not paupers, _ apart from the 
question of their legal disqualification, did actually receive relief.- 

1 have no doubt of it. 

5055 Where particular classes have been designated by a sealed order of the 

Commissioners for relief, as, for example, widows having more than one child, 
have there been, within your knowledge and to your belief, consideiable fiauds 
-nractised upon the Poor Law in those cases ? . , , ... 

^ No doubt of it; by borrowing children, and assuming the charge of families 
which did not belong to them. 



5056. 

Yes. 



A.nd calling themselves widows, when they were not r 



5057 Have there been many desertions of wives by their husbands 

Verv few • but a great many husbands have gone to America, and left their 
wives and children Blind them as a charge upon the rates, till they were enabled 
to send some means to take them out. 

5058. Have those deserted wives applied under the character of widows and 
obtained relief? 

They have, I believe. 

5059 Have those practices, of which you have now given instances, led to 
the consequences of a general demoralization amongst the people? 

There is no question of it. 

5060. That is your conviction? 

That is my decided conviction. 

5061 In your official situation yon are brought into contact with great, 
masses of the population, contractors and workmen along the public roads . 

To a great extent. 

5065 Do you see a very considerable change with respect to the moral and 
religious feelings of the people within your observation . 

It is not at all improved, I am sorry to say. 

5063. Is 
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5063. Is it the contrary ? 

Very much the contrary. 

r if 64 ;? * f hat connect , ed *». any respect with the administration of the Poor 
Law, with reference to the giving of out-door relief? 

T that tde 0ut - d001 ' relief has had that effect to a great extent but 

I believe that previous causes tended to that effect also. 

5°65.. In those cases of imposition, where husbands have not exactly deserted 
their wives, but have left them tor the purpose of going to America leaving 
them wives chargeable upon the poor-rates, is it within your knowledge whethef 
the families have generally been left in possession of a house and land » 

Yes, they have. 

5066. The land was not surrendered by the husbands previously to going ? 

formaUje^tment ? 6 ““ leSS ° r °° UU possession of the land, except by a 

I should say not. 

ceedlng? VV ° Uld ‘h 6 ’’ 6 ’?* * laTe teen Seri ° US legal difficulties in taking that pro- 
poshfvdy 1 beU<i '' e S °' tUt * d ° “ 0t understa " d the la* sufficiently to speak 

or frmn'hearsay? EP<!ak ‘ h ° Se ’*** ° f im P osition from yowt own knowledge 
From my own knowledge, and also from general report. 

5070. In those Unions in the county of Mayo, where you state it to have 
been impossible of late to collect the rates, can you say what has been the case 
with i espect to the rents of the landed proprietors ? 

T he diminution has been, I believe, in a corresponding degree. 

af> 5 °tn When f 0I f ° f a , 51 ' r ? te in the P ound . it is to be presumed that 
after the payment of that rate there is still 15s. of value remaining, if the valua- 
non is correct ! 

Yes. 

thfflf' v aking int ° th t e d epreciatiou of property in those Unions since- 

me J ? * “fi T e m r ade &r Poor Law > can y° u sa y what would be the 
present signification of a rate of 5s. in the pound at the actually existing value 
of the property, as compared with the same poundage on those valuations ? 
property 11 W ^ Tery ' UP °“ 3 10s ’ rate upon the P re3ent value of the 

5073 So that when mention is made of a 5s. rate upon all property of Unions 
circumstanced like those of Mayo, that expression properly signifies a 10s. 

Iasfwff : r',,!!;! 0! ;. i ' ; 1 mea “ , the available rents ‘hat have been received 
last year, or upon the average of the last two or three years. 

hof, ntcMn“undf “ SS * b * i “ difcmt “ Mayo * 

The average of years gone by was about 2s. 6d. in the pound annually. 

5075. What is it at the present time ? 

About 2s. in the pound annually. 

5076. Two shillings upon the old valuation ? 

Yes ; on Mr. Griffith’s valuation. 

maxim “ m ™ount of rate, beyond which no 
fol tawl ? ’ would tend to restore confidence, and lead to applications 

Would in S v ; C “ y™ teU /be Committee what amount of maximum rate 
would, in your opinion, have that effect P 

tn \ rate , could be effectually collected in the county of Mayo 

pound 6Xtent t ian what was laid on last year, about 3,y. or 3 s. 6d. in the 
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5078. Anything exceeding that, in your opinion, would not have the effect of 
removing the obstacle to taking the land ? 

I am quite persuaded it would not. 

5079. Do you conceive that if there was a maximum of 7s. 6 d. there would be- 
any offers to take land 

I know there would not. 



5080. Do you think that, on the contrary, it would drive away what tenants 

Stl Ind e ™d,™ think it would ; I think great numbers of the persons who could 
afford to leave the country would soon he out of it, if any such rate were- 



attempted to be levied. 

5081 You stated that there is at present 50,000 acres of ground waste in the 
county of Mayo ; would not that extent of waste land be considerably increased 
if there was the certainty of a 75. 6 d. rate ? • 

Most undoubtedly it would. 

5082. Would not that 7s. (id. rate, in reality, be equal to 15s. at the present 



value of the property r 
It would, or nearly so. 



5083. Do you conceive that the pauperism of Mayo would increase or decrease 
under a low range of prices for agricultural produce ? 

I am quite convinced that the pauperism will increase unless employment be 
given, and some powerful means to raise them out of their present condition is 
established. 



5084. Would that employment be more likely to be given if the prices were 
the same as they were a few years ago, or as they are at the present moment ? 

Decidedly ; if they were as they were a few years ago, more employment could 
he afforded, and would he given. 

5085. Will you tell the Committee whether you are satisfied with the present 

extent of the Unions in the county of Mayo, or whether you conceive that they 
are either too large or too small ? . . , . 

I think it would be an improvement to make some alteration in them ; at the 
same time, I should not look upon it as a matter of such very great importance. 

5086. Are you aware of the present extent of the Electoral Divisions P 

I am. 

5087. Do you consider them too large or too small? 

I consider them too large, and I consider them very badly arranged. 



5088. Why are they too large ? _ ,, , , 

The townlands of which they are composed are thrown badly together, and 
the circumstances under which they are placed have no tendency to stimulate 
the pronrietors or the parties who are locally interested to adopt any measures 
for their common benefit. 

5089- You conceive that the Electoral Divisions are too large to individualize 
responsibility 1 
I think they are. 



5090. To what extent do you think they are too large ? 

They vary very considerably ; there are some few of the Electoral Divisions 
that are of a fair size, and they go up to a most enormous extent ; there is one 
Electoral Division upwards of 140,000 acres. 

5091. Do you conceive that the number of the Electoral Divisions might be 
quadrupled with advantage to the country ? 

I think they might. 

5092. Would there be any difficulty in finding competent persons to act as- 
Guardians for so large an additional number of Electoral Divisions ? 

In some instances there might, but I do not think that, in the majority of 
instances, any great difficulty would occur. 

5093. Might. 
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5093. Might not they be rating districts, not Electoral Divisions r 

I think so, and in my opinion very beneficial alterations might be so made. 

5094. In which case it would not be necessary to have a Guardian for each 
rating district ? 

Certainly not. 

5095. Would the Guardians, in such a case, be more likely to attend to the 
performance of their duty if they had a direct interest in the management of 
the poor, than they can be expected to be at present ? 

I think they would. 

5096. Under the present system does not it very often happen that Guardians 
are remiss in attending to their duty P 

Yes ; it frequently happens that Guardians are elected who have no connexion 
at all with the places for which they are elected. 

5097. Have you read the Report lately presented to Parliament from the 
Boundary Commission P 

I have. 

5098. Have you observed what is proposed with regard to additional Unions 
in the county of Mayo ? 

I have. 

5099. How many additional Unions are proposed ? 

Four. 

5100. Do you not conceive that the addition to the five existing Unions of 
four others would impose a very serious burden upon the county ? 

I think so. 

5101. Without any corresponding advantage? 

It does not occur to me that the advantages would be at all commensurate to 
the extent of the burden ; some changes are required, but I should not be pre- 
pared to go to the extent recommended. 

5102. Have you examined the proposed alteration of the Electoral Divisions 
in the Union of Ballina '? 

I have. 

5103. Do you conceive that in the arrangement of those Electoral Divisions 
the Boundary Commissioners have shown any great anxiety to individualize 
responsibility ? 

It does not appear to me that they have, but I presume they proposed those 
Divisions from the best information in their possession. 

5104. You know the proprietors of the different estates ? 

I believe almost every one in Mayo. 

5105. Have they in any one instance shown an inclination to give an Electoral 
Division or a Rating District to any one proprietor? 

Judging from the map I should say not. 

5106. Are you aware what the intention of those' different colours is? 

I believe they are intended to represent separate properties. 

5107. According to your knowledge of those properties, do they represent dif- 
ferent properties ? 

I do not think they do in all cases, but several are correct. 

5108. Do you therefore suppose that the Boundary Commissioners had not the 
information that would enable them to make Electoral Divisions coterminous 
with property? 

Yes, I see they had a good deal of information; but I should not think they 
had it in every case sufficiently accurately. 

5109. You have thoroughly attended to those returns? 

I have. 

(19.14.) 3 T 5110. Are - 
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5110. Are they in general incorrect? . 

There are several instances of incorrectness as to the names of proprietors put 

forward in the returns. 

5111. Therefore those Boundary Commissioners have not acquired that infor- 
mation that would enable them to form proper Electoral Divisions ? 

I should say that they would require additional information. 

5112. Have they ever applied to you for such information? 

No. 

5113. Are you aware whether they have applied to the proprietors in Mayo 

for that information? ., , . 

I never heard of it, but cannot say whether they have or not. 

5114. Do not you know that it would be the easiest thing in the world to 

° b mink in most cases it would. It certainly would be very desirable that they 
should make inquiries locally, or else visit the localities. 

5115. Without more information, is it not impossible that they should attempt 

,0 Td^ noftlito'kfliat it would be possible to do it without making extensive 
inquiries from competent persons upon the spot, or else visiting the locality them- 
selves. 

5116. Do you think that in all cases it would be possible to make Electoral 
Divisions coterminous with individual properties ? 

I should not think it would. 

5117. Is the circumstance that they could not do it in every instance any 
reason whatever against doing it wherever they can? 

I should say certainly not. 

5118. What, in your opinion, would be the proper average size of the area of 

“ ?n 6 an avSS arable country, I would say about 2,000 or 3,000 acres and m 
a mountainous district, I should say, a tract of country that would be equivalent 
to that in value. 

5119. You think that by an application to the County Surveyors, the Boun- 
dary Commissioners could be provided with the names of the proprietors of each 

t0 Ib'elieve'soT I know in my own case I could have given the information, and 
would do so most cheerfully. 

5120. Without much trouble? 

Yes. 

5121. Within three or four days could you furnish that information r 
I could; I possess the means of doing so at present. 

5122. You said, in speaking of a maximum rate that a larger amount than 
3 S , 4 d or 3s. 6 d. in the pound could not be collected in the county of Mayo . 

I should say that it would have a most injurious effect ; a larger amount might 
be collected, provided it was not expected to collect any rent. 

5123. You think that a larger amount could be collected, supposing no rent 
to he paid? 

Of course it could. 

5124. To what amount of rent has that answer reference; do you in that 
case speak of the actual present amount of rent paid, or do you speak of any par- 

Ke x' Zem> reMOnto anticipate that a greater amount of rent will be paid this 
coming season than was paid last year or the previous one. My answer had re- 
ference to those years ; that is somewhere about 10 s. m the pound upon the 
average of the county ; 10s. in the pound upon what used to be the rental here- 
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tofore. That is the outside of what has been collected, to the best of nw iudo-. 
ment. 3 J 6 

5125. So that the landlords have lost one-half of' their income? 

They have ; some have been rather more fortunate • others have not «ot any- 
thing like that amount. ° 3 

5126. Do you think it right that any rate should he collected upon anv Elec- 
tor 1 Division for the maintenance of the poor residing in another Electoral 
Division, when that Electoral Division has already maintained all the poor who 
resided upon it, or should that be done only in cases where no rent remains to be 
paid in such other Electoral Division ? 

I think it would be a very hard case upon that Electoral Division which had 
paid. 

5127. You think it would be hard upon the Electoral Division which had main- 
tained its own poor to be called upon to pay a rate in aid for another Electoral 
Division which had not done so ? 

I think so. 

5128. Are you acquainted with the Poor Law of England? 

Not much. 

5129. Do you know the fact that in England no parish is called upon to main- 
tain the poor in another parish, so long as any available rent remains to be 
received ? 

I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

5130. But it maybe inferred, from your former answer, that even in those 
parts of the country which you have declared to be insolvent, with regard to the 
county rates, a considerable portion of rent has been paid ? 

Very little ; in some instances the amount of rent paid bears a very strong 
proportion to the amount of rates collected ; where the rents are pretty well 
collected, the rates are pretty well collected, and where the rates are very much 
m arrear, the rents are in arrear in a corresponding degree. I know of but one 
exception, and that is on Lord Sligo’s estate, where the rents are not well paid 
but the rates are better paid. 1 ’ 

5131. Is not there a disposition on the part of farmers to pay rent in the 
first instance before they pay rates ? 

I think they are, generally speaking, very well disposed to pay the rent and 
rates, if they had the means to do so. 

. S } 32 - D ° y° u believe tllat >» any of those districts which are declared to be 
insolvent, that insolvency would have existed if the rate had been paid prior to 
the rent? c r 

As far as the waste lands were concerned, I think the cases of insolvency 
would still have occurred, as there are little or no rents paid. y 

5133. But there is no Electoral Division in which all the lands are waste, is 
there ? 

I should say not ; but very large proportions of them. 

5134. Do you believe that there is any Electoral Division in which, if the 
rent had been absorbed in the payment of the rate, there would have been any 
insolvency ? 

I am quite persuaded there would be insolvency, because the rent is collected 
either from townlands or from tenements, and therefore it does not apply to the 
whole Electoral Division. 

5135. Have not a very large proportion of the tenantry this year paid neither 
rate nor rent ? 

In many cases it is so. 

5136. Would the whole amount of the rent paid have made up the deficiency 
of • arrears of the county rates ? 

1 do not see how that could apply, because where there are, say 10 townlands 
in an Electoral Division, there may be eight of those quite waste ; then the 
other two townlands could not possibly be accountable for the eight that were 
waste, even supposing the rents to be all collected upon them. 

< 19 - 14 *) 3*a 5137. The 
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5137. The question applies to cases where there was an arrear of rate, and, 
notwithstanding the arrear of rate, a portion of rent had been paid ; in those 
cases, do you imagine that, even if the amount of rent which has been paid 
had been ' collected in the shape of rate, and the landlord had gone without 
any rent, it would have made up the full amount of rate due upon those tene- 
ments ? 

I do not think it would. 

5138. Is it not a fact that the rates are levied at different periods of the 



year : 

They are. 

5139. Is it not a fact that generally the landlords look for the rents about 
the time that the harvest is ripe and cut? 

Usually from harvest to February and March. 

5140. Are not the tenants immediately obliged to pay a certain portion ot 
rent, they not knowing what amount the rate may be before the year closes t 

The usual time of payment commences about August or September, when the 
farmers begin to dispose of their stock. 

5141. Should not you say that the poor-rate defaulters are generally rent 
defaulters ? 

1 should say so. 

5142. In relation to the waste lands which have been thrown up, do you think 
there has been much rent got out of those lands ? 

Hardly any at all; I know several cases where the proprietors would be glad 
to let those lands temporarily for the rates. 



5143. With reference to the question of rent, are not there some portions of 
Mayo held under old leases, and profitable leases, by middlemen ? 

Yes, what were formerly profitable leases, but what are not now so, I regret 
to say. 

5144. Therefore, in speaking of rent generally, you must draw a distinction 
between the rent paid by the absolute occupier of the land and the rent which 
the head landlord may in some instances receive ; your observation refers to 
the rent paid by the actual occupier of the soil ? 

It applies, in the first instance, to the immediate occupiers ot the soil ; but 
1 am sorry to say that l know several instances of properties held under old 
leases which have been allowed to lapse ; the lessees were not able to pay the 
head rents ; in some instances there were large tracts of land which paid as 
much as 500 1. a year profit, enabling the lessees to live in comfort, and these 
men are now reduced to a very low condition. 



5145. Do you think that in those cases there is much probability that the 
middlemen will be able to redeem, in the cases where time for redemption still 
exists ? 

I do not think there is the least chance of that. 

5146. Are you aware that it is the practice of the Vice-Guardians to rate the 
landlord as the occupier of waste lands on his estate ? 

I believe it is done in several instances. 

5147. When land is waste and vacant, the practice of the Vice-Guardians is 
to rate the landlord as the occupier ? 

Generally speaking, I should say it is. 

5148. Although the lease may not be given up ? 

Yes, I have heard of several such cases. 



5149. You have spoken of the want of employment in the county of Mayo ; 
is it your opinion, that supposing capital could be procured, a large amount of 
labour might be profitably employed ? 

Most undoubtedly. 

5150. Will you describe the species of works in which you think that labour 
could be profitably employed? 

I would say that the improvement of the land is the first great object ; next, I 

would 
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would say, the finishing of some of our unfinished relief works ■ tliirdlv T u 
Ss ftat some of the laW shmW be aka °^ 

iords who'have tata ^ 

1 here is some : but 1 um sorrv to cnv flmf if io 
was a short time ago. ^ S oin g on so well now as it 

5152. You mean works of arterial drainage ? 

And thorough drainage, and fencing : with the excentinn nf mu T t 
and two or three more, it is not goiugt to the saSenulau! ™s ^ 

5153. When? 

Within the last 12 or 18 months. 

apprehensive that their impr^vernratsTm’be taed^ tM “he^Ul ? ' a ‘ e 

propei ° ccupying tenants totakethe 

Very great. 

-have been made are S’ neglected for man/ ySr^ the permanent ™ provements 
so made would deteriorate in value ? “ y ’ permanent improvements 

They would not improve, certainly. 

,1 bl 5 m T, 0U matle a sll 8'Sestion, that for the improvement of the counfrv it is 
desirable that property should change hands in some respects arf ™ , L, 
that the Poor Law Commissioners have the power of pursuing defaulters in thf 
Superior Courts for non-payment of rates ? 9 S t ‘ elaulters ™ 

Yes. 

tu° 8 ' A” d r° U are . aware that tlle consequence of that might he the selling-un 
of the f ;s t a t e of inheritance under the decrees of those Courts? b 

1 believe so j but I believe it would be a very tedious and troublesome process 
1 do not know whether any case of that kind would come up to what 1 mean 
that is, that the proprietors should themselves be enabled to dispose ol their 
estates speedily, and without any very great difficulty. “ 

5159 Under the process ailuded to in the question, it might possible hnnnm 
' I beheve sm ‘ “ fee ‘ SIm l ,le of an estate be fold for the rate ? 

5160. Are you aware that that is not the law of England * 
i am not aware of the law of England, 

■being either dfsirawf m' 'probfhle tmaris^fromThe PoorUwf COnsequenoe as 
relieved by those rates ; musfnot snch a 

additional force upon the rate-paying districts ? press with 

Certainly, and it is complained of as a great grievance. 

iand^o M Sdr r gradnaiiy the ° tber t0 '™- 

My impression is that that is certainly the case at present ■ that instead of 
raising any party, it » depressing those who are still strngghfgVo hold on 

U ttldlttrtami;. inSOl '' enCy ° f ?art " aIar ^ is ^8 ' 

(19 ' 3 t 3 5165. Do 
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5165. Do you think it would be more advisable to allow that to continue, or 
to proceed to sell the non-paying townlands for the rates? 

I think it would be better to take any steps than to allow the present insolvency 
to spread as it is doing. 

5166. Even to sell up those that are backward in the payment of the 
rates ? 

I would say so. 

5167 Supposing Parliament to be induced to advance money to encourage 
improvement in the county of Mayo, what works would you particularly recom- 

“? should have great difficulty; I would say decidedly employment upon the 
land in the first instance in some shape. 

5168. Is there not at present in the county of Mayo great difficulty in reaching 
a market ? 

There is. 

5169 Would it not he an immense advantage to the agricultural districts of 
Mavo if they had quicker and cheaper transport to a market t 

tt would be a great spur to industry, and give confidence o the people con- 
nected with the West of Ireland, if they were nearer to a market. 

5170. Have you ever considered what an immense advantage a railway com- 
munication with Mayo would be? 

I am sure it would be a most decided and important advantage. 

5171 Do not you believe that if the Government were to undertake and 
complete a trunk line to the coast, it would afford a great deal of employment? 
Certainly, it would; most beneficial employment. 

5172. Do not you think that it might be done by the Government without any 

u'Tdcf noTthink there would be any ultimate loss, but I am afraid it would not 
pay them for some time. 

5173 What great inducement have landed proprietors to make great and 
expensive improvements upon their estates, unless they have access to profitable 

“Unfortunately they have not that access, and I do believe that the proprietors 
would be induced to make much greater exertions than they are doing if they 
had the means of access to good markets. 

5174. Is it not obvious that in all countries landed proprietors cannot be 
induced to make great and expensive outlays upon their estates when there is no 
market to which to carry the produce of their estates . 

That is my opinion, certainly. 

5175 Has not that opinion been considerably confirmed by your experience 
in seeing the effects of opening lines of communication 111 remote parts of Ireland, 
and affoiding better access to markets than they previously possessed r 
It has. 

5176. Have you found a large development of the industry of the country 
consequent upon such local improvements ? 

In every case. 

5177 Are you aware of the great improvement in the way of a harbour 
which was made some 20 or 30 years ago m Blacksod Bay, upon the estate of 
Mr. Carter? 

I am perfectly aware of it. 

5178 Do you recollect that work being executed ? 

No, I believe the question refers to the building of the town of Belmullet. 

61 70 Are vou aware of the previous state of that country, and the subsequent 
state of it ; in short, are you aware of the results and consequences of what was 

* h SotonV as I have known the country myself, I am aware that it was improving 
gradually* and perceptibly up to the year 1845, and those improvement were 
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5180. Do not you think that the bringing the West enact T 1 j . 

reach of a market would very much stimulate the fisheries upon the coTst f 
Certainly, it would act most beneficially in this respect * 

inability ofsXgl^ ** * ^ is tota % ^ from the utter 

l0b6 * erS - WhiCh ab0U " d ^ «« coast, 
b °“ Sht turbots myself for 

of hL 8 Lfu g T WU1 n °‘ S ° ‘° SCa md Iisk “ S Ufe > if he oa '“»t sell the produce 
Certainly, he has no inducement to do so, 

popiMon° Uldn ° ttbe ^ ° f fi8h be made a ™ kHe foe the food of the 
They do avail themselves of it to some extent W n, nll u i 
sively if a market were at all within re“ h d ° S ° m0re 6Xten - 

No doubt ofit, but the people have not the 6 if. to give for it. 

5186. then it is quite clear, that the great want of the West of Ireland at tl,» 
present moment is railway communication ’ la “ d at the 

that is one of the first great wants. 

^i, 87 ' T< J be ase fo 1 ’ ^uld not those railways be constructed, and be conducted 
on the most economical principles possible ? conducted 

Certainly. 

m.™ 8 ?' y^foefrunsitwas extremely cheap, it would be useless for the 
purposes for which it is required ? 

It would. 

wavJ hhWnW ?; ware tha t °ne very great expense in the construction of rail- 
Yes ' ^ h been the Parhamentar y expenses, the purchase of land, &c. ? 

5190. Do Dot you think that if the railways in the country to which you 
allude were made by the Government, under one general Act of Parliament, it 
would be possible altogether to remove that head of expense, namely, the Parlia- 
mentary expenses ? J 

I think so. 



5191. Do not you conceive that such is the conviction of the importance of 
having railways in Mayo, that the landed proprietors would be well content to 
act most moderately in the sale of their land ? 

I have no doubt whatever of that ; I have heard many of them say so. 



5192. -Provided the Government were disposed to advance the funds, and to 
execute the works, do not you think that it would he desirable that the purchase 
money of the lands should be a charge upon the county rates ? 

I thmk so. I think it would be a fair arrangement, and am quite convinced 
that there would not be the slightest objection to it. 



5193. If a charge were put upon the county rates, do not you think that it 
would be just, for the protection of the rate-payers, that it should be subject to 
traverse, like other county charges ? 

Certainly, it would be a very effectual check on exorbitant demands. 

, ( 19 - 14 -) 3 t 4 5194. Would 
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5194. Would not that be an adequate security against an excess of demand, if 
any such excess of demand should arise ? 

It would, most assuredly. 

5195. Do you think, also, that there would be no great hardship in throwing 
upon the county any bridges or other necessary works caused by bringing the. 

Tdo not think there would be any hardship whatever, inasmuch as a similar 
principle is recognized by the Legislature in the case of arterial drainage. 1 think 
it would be fair and just, and I am convinced that the counties would willingly 
accede to such a proposition, so far as their means would admit. 



5196. In the case of any undertaking, such as has been proposed relieved 
from Parliamentary expenses, relieved from the purchase of land, and relieved 
from the damage occasioned to the county works, and other damages, the cost 
of the execution of such a work would be most moderate ? 

Necessarily, labour is abundant and cheap in the West of Ireland, and mate- 
rials of all kinds easily had. 



5197. Have you any doubt that the cost would be so moderate, chat there 
would be sufficient transit to pay a fair dividend upon the cost of the execution r 

I think so. 

5198. Are you aware that a proposition grounded upon very much the same 
principles was submitted to Parliament ten years ago r 

I am not aware of it. 



5199. In your opinion, the execution of such works might be made subsei- 
vient to the employment of a large body of people ? 

I have no doubt of it. 



5200. Have you at all considered the mode in which a large body of the 
population might be brought together for the purpose of executing such works . 

In some localities, there might be difficulty in congregating masses together ;. 
but I think that even that difficulty would be hut slight, compared with the great 
advantages to the country of having such vast improvements effected. 

5201. Do you really think that the traffic of Mayo would pay for the working 

° f I think that a great incentive would he given to industry, and though the 
traffic might not pay in the first instance, in a very little time the circumstances 
would alter, and then it would pay. 

5202. Are you aware that railways have, in different parts of England, and in 
different parts of Scotland, created traffic? 

Yes, they have. 



5203. And you think that they always will create traffic ? 

Yes, that they always will add to it and create it. 

5204. Supposing a work of that description to be undertaken, and a large 

body of workmen to be brought together for the purpose of executing it, are you 
prepared to say how that mass of people would be disposed of after the execu- 
tion of the works ? . , . 

I think they would be amply employed for a series of years in the improve- 
ment of the land; I think that a large number would be absorbed in other 
works; various works, such as arterial drainage, and improvements of that 
nature, consequent on the construction of such railways. 

5205 Do you think that the stimulus given by a railway in a country cir- 
cumstanced like Mayo at present, immediately upon its completion, would be such 
as to enable the resources of the country to absorb the population which bad 
been brought together for the execution of that work ? 

Not if it depended upon the railway alone ; but taking other circumstances 
in connexion with it, particularly the getting a better class of persons with 
capital and industry, I think that the conditions would be complied with ; and 
that no inconvenience could possibly arise. 

5206. You are aware that the Great Southern and Western Railway has 

been. 
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been m progress in Ireland, and has been successfully completed as far as Cork ; H Bm e* 
have there been any practical inconveniences, within you. knowledge, felt from — 
the aggregation of persons employed on those railways, or, on the contrary ssd Marcl > lS «- 
has it not been felt as a very great relief to the country ? y ’ 

I believe so ; I am not aware of any inconvenience whatever. 

5207. Haying stated the advantages which you think might arise from the 

execution of well-considered public works, do you draw an absolute line of d s 
tinctioii between works undertaken because they are useful, and carried on upon 
the principle of employing labourers qualified for the work, and works under- 
taken lor the purposes of relief, and employing upon those works such objects 
as stand most in need of relief? J 

„„ ® eard aU works of that nature entirely ; I merely contemplate such works 
as are of leal utility, and would be reproductive in some shape. 

5208. Have you any doubt that where useful works are undertaken, there 
will be practically a much larger amount of relief attending those works, as inci- 
dents and consequences of those works, than would be the case if the works 
were merely undertaken for the purposes of relief, without reference to their 
usefulness ? 

I believe so. 



5209. You were the County Surveyor of Mayo, at tile time of tile relief 
works r 

Yes ; I had the whole charge and management of those works. 

5210. Are you able to say whether the experience which you had under the 
relief works affords any confirmation of the answer you have just °-iven ? 

Decidedly ; I speak from experience solely on this matter. ° 

52i 1. Can you state in general terms the amount of money expended on the 
relief works in the county of Mayo ? 

1 have a table showing- our entire operations in that county. 

The same was delivered in. and is as follows : 



COUNTY OF MAYO. 



BARONY. 


Total Amount 
Presented. 


Total Amount 
Expended. 


Number 
of Miles of 
New Road 
undertaken. 


Number 
of Miles of 
Old Road 
undertaken. 


Total 

Number 

of 

Miles. 


Quantity 

of 

Land taken. 


Amount 

of 

Compensation 
to be paid. 


Amount 

of 

Estimate to 
complete. 


Bunishool 

Clanmorris 
Costello - 

Gallon - 

Kilmaiiic 
Murrisk - 
Tyrawlcy 


£■ s. d. 

100,901 - - 

100,019 4 2 
39,278 2 9 
91,247 - - 
18,976 3 - | 
58,868 10 8 
74,417 - - 
80,403 - - 
61,492 13 10 


£■ s. d. 
41,280 14 - 
55,662 6 1 1 

21,102 13 2 
58,543 - Oi 
13,369 5 
31,239 18 5' 
32,492 - 8J 
24,958 18 7 
35,732 10 lli 


64 

115i 
51' | 

93i 
62* 

69.! 

50£ 

43' 


25 

73 

31 

39£ 

13j 

24 

5Si 

33! 

71 


89 

1884 : 
132| 

93f 

109 

76i 

138" 


157 2 38 
371 0 29 
151 0 0 

402 2 13 
118 3 19 
263 3 25 
95 2 38 
112 0 0 
117 0 36 


£■ s. d. 
1,896 15 7 
3,711 16 3 
2,706 - - 
4,350 1 6 

1,203 14 9 
3,572 6 9 
2,218 13 7 
850 - - 
2,349 - - 


£. s. d. 
22,224 2 11 
31,204 2 - 
12,243 - 11 
23,286 - - 
7,217 7 6 
17,822 15 6 

19,440 - 8 
13,863 16 - 
22,717 2 2 




315,381 7 10£ | 616J j 


368! 


985! 


1,790 0 38 


22,855 8 5 


170,018 7 8 



19 March 1849. 



5212. By this, account it appears that there was a sum of 315,381 1. expended 
in the county of Mayo ; now do you consider that there was any commensurate 
value obtained by the county of Mayo for that enormous outlay? 

There was value given for somewhere about one-third of it. ' 

5213. Then the county of Mayo was originally, before the alteration made by 
the Government, subject to the repayment of three-thirds, where the benefit was 
only to the amount of one-tlnrd ? 

Yes. 



o214. But even under the alteration which has been made by Parliament, by 
which the debt lias been reduced to the amount of one-half, the countv still 
remains subject to the amount of one-half, whereas the benefit obtained is only 
one-third ? J 

Yes. 

OS' !<■) 3 U 5215. To 
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5215. To -wliat cause do you attribute that great disproportion between the 
amount of money expended and the amount of profitable result ? 

In the first place, the works were obliged to be undertaken as nearly as 
possible to the residences of the population in the various localities, in order to 
give employment to the poor in each locality, without having any great regard to 
their usefulness. In the next place, it was impossible to have proper surveys and 
estimates made ; a class of persons was thrust upon us as overseers and super- 
intendents, who were not at all suited to it. In the third place, the works weie 
undertaken in the winter time of the year, when they could not be effectually 
carried out ; and in the fourth place, women and. children and helpless persons 
were thrust upon the works by the Relief Committees. So that, taking all these 
things together, it was a matter of impossibility to have full value for the money 
expended. In that paper I have handed in, 1 have merely given the amount of 
money expended under my direction ; there were other monies expended by the 
Board of Works in Dublin, which did not come under my charge, but that was 
the amount for labour. 

521 0. From the sudden nature of the pressure, and from the consequent diffi- 
culty, if not absolute impossibility, of providing a proper organization for the 
control and direction of those works, do you conceive that it was possible to have 
carried them on in a manner that was effectual or satisfactory ? 

I think not ; the thing was done so hastily, not being properly arranged and 
conducted, owing to the circumstances already stated, it was not possible to have 
satisfactory results. 

5217. It appears from the paper you have now put in, that the sum of 
170,000/. is still required to complete some of those works; will you have the 
"oodness to state whether, in their present condition of incompleteness, the com- 
munications have nor, in some instances, been made rather worse than better, 
notwithstanding the large outlay which took place ? 

In a great many instances they have been very materially injured, and great 
inconvenience is felt throughout several parts of the county at piesent. 

5218. Are there any cases of roads being actually made dangerous that 
formerly were passable? 

Decidedly, there are several such instances. 

5219. As County Surveyor, you had the general supervision and inspection of 

those works ; did you attend the special sessions which were held upon that 
occasion in the different baronies ? . . , 

1 did ; in the course of about nine months I attended 100 special sessions and 
meetings connected with this relief. 

5220. Was it possible, under the provisions of the Act, that applications could 

be duly made, and considered and determined upon by the magistrates and the 
rate-payers at those sessions ? _ 

It was not possible in some cases. I brought forward a certain number ol 
applications, which formed but a very moderate fraction of the amount presented. 
The °reat anxiety was to provide a sufficient amount of presentments to give 
employment to feed the people, the results of the labour being quite a secondary 
consideration. Besides, the persons voting, in several instances, considered the 
outlay was not to be repaid, and therefore took little pains to investigate the 
application. 

5221. Are you able to state whether any of those Special Sessions were not 
held at the request or at the suggestion of parties locally interested, but were 
called together at the suggestion of public officers of departments ? 

Yes, that was the case. 

5222. In the event of the introduction of any system of public works in 
future for the benefit of Ireland, do you conceive it of the first importance that 
the question of the usefulness of the work should determine the decision, and 
not the question of the relief which that work was to afford? 

I would say, that the utility of the work ought to be the first object. 

5223. Are there anv of those works as to which you consider, that, inde- 

pendently 
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pendently of the relief which it was the object to mve tw _ e 
whatever to the public J J ° e ’ U . v were of n,J use 

A large portion of them were of no use, and some were positively mischievous. 

S224. Some of the roads have been shut up by Grand Jury presentments? 

miscMevo™ at those that «««*« would have been 

benefit * running through available lands, which could not possibly be of any 

c?|.ps 

It was, but a great many objects of much usefulness were contemplated 
q^thfcontra^ ™ S inCI ' ea8ed Tery mUch ; the aI ™unt »f «>°»r obtained, 

tgefgivi : P Tais r orks was 

reatifuseflr to"? f ‘ hat to divert the M>our off from works that were 

ha ™ •“* * 

the %fcZtr s denCr ” S t0 tUm the Whde P0P dati »" «re labourers to 

..tSocoumw; " 0t 3 “ 0St lmurllm2te effect upon the general moral condition 
It bad ; and it continues to this moment. 

considerable S | 8 ! a “ * I** works had a 

which continues up to the pres»T ad ™™trat.„„ of the Poor Law, 

I believe that it had. 

the rth wlSt^t^ ^7 5"? * h f C ° ndlti0n ° f ‘ ha ‘ P-* of 

thecircuritancesrter^S^feiffrfS’ “ «« county of Mayo, under 
in existence in the country ? ‘ a,lure ° f ,lle C1 '°P S ’ lf 110 Poor Law had been 

prolonging their wretched eXiS ‘ enCe ’ 

soclfy in Iny wa,G e8er '' e ‘ W “ # C ° ndition ‘° make them members of 
Certainly not. 

5236. It is a mere protraction of existence p 

a * r " di 

SKw^r™' and those receiTins out ~ door relief are *»“«£*• 



(19. 14 .) 



5237. What 
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5237. What do you look forward to as the consequence of protracting that 
sort of existence which those people now enjoy ? 

I conceive it is most unfortunate, and very much to be deplored. 

5238. Though it protracts their existence, will not it ultimately lead to their 
'^fthink they cannot possibly become useful members 

present state of things, and that death must be the result of their hopeless 
condition. 

5239. Is their condition one of physical happiness, or are their physical powers 
being gradually reduced r 

That is undoubtedly the case ; it is unfortunately too apparent. 

5240 Would vou advise that the State should willingly allow a large destruc- 
tion of life to take place, upon the ground that the life could not be an eligible 

""l should be verv sorry to see it ; but, on the other hand, I think it has been 
most unfortunate,' that when so large an amount, somewhere near a million ot 
money, has been expended in the county of Mayo, it has not been converted to 

a better purpose than merely prolonging the existence of the great mass now 
reduced to pauperism. I think it is greatly to be deplored that the same amount 
of money had not been turned to some means of raising those people from that 
condition, which might readily have been done. 

5241. You include, in the amount of which you speak, the sums expended 

under the Public Works Act ? , , , ■ , ■ 

The whole of the expenditure from the time when the lamine commenced m 
1845 to the present time, in public works and rations. The amount of outdoor 
and in-door relief has been very little short of a million, and many of the people 
are now in a much worse condition than at the beginning, and likely to remain 
so while they live. 

5242 With reference to the resources of the county of Mayo, do you think 
that those resources could have been made in the last year by any other system 
to have saved a greater quantity of lives, and to have relieved a greater amount 
of destitution than they did by the application of the Poor La.w . 

1 have no doubt that had a different system been pursued since the year 1845, 
of fair rational remunerative employment on reproductive works, the result would 
have been very different indeed. 

5243. The question had reference to the resources of the county of Mayo, 
excluding altogether the consideration of aid from extrinsic sources. Do you 
think that there is any other system of poor relief by which the resources of 
the county of Mayo, such as they were, could have effected more relief ot desti- 
tution than they did in the last year ? 

I think so. 

5244. Are you aware what the amount raised by the poor-rate was, in the 

CO lH t the f yem y i848 it was under 40,0007, from the best information I could 
collect. 

5245. How do you think that could have been better applied than it has been, 

in affording the in-door relief in the Workhouses, which is afforded under the 

Pr fthtok the' Workhouses are most excellent, and can be made most efficient 
for the parties who ought to be their inmates ; that is, the helpless, and aged 
and infirm, and persons of that class ; but I entirely dissent from the principle, 
that those who are able to labour, and who ought to be put to labour, should be 
at all connected with it. 



5246. Of the 40,000 /. raised by the poor-rate in Mayo, how much was ex- 
pended in the maintenance of the inmates of the Workhouses ? 

It is right that I should mention that the expenditure was not confined to the 
40 000/. The total expenditure at the same time involved a sum of upwards of. 
150,000/. (as I believe), given in one shape or another by the Government. 

5247. But 
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° 2 ' 47 - tbe questions refer to the application of money raised by the poor- 

late, are the Committee to infer from v our late answers; fhnt * j 

to the application of the Workhouse test' to the able-bodied poo/’ °PP osed 
I am, decidedly. 1 

5248 How would you recommend that an able-bodied pauper should be 
supported when he was in a destitute state ? 1 P be 

1 T" 1 ? , recom ™end that lie should be raised from his position by employment 
and should not require out-door relief. y employment, 

5249. Employment by whom ? 

do By the landlords, or, where that cannot be done, Government officers should 

5250. Prom the resources of the Empire at large ? 

52ol. You have referred to the expenditure upon the poor of Mayo out of 
the poor-rate last year; do you think that the “whole operation oP the Poor 
-aw, carried to the utmost in the last year, could have protected the people from 
•starvation if they had not been aided from other sources > 

Certainly not. 

5252. Therefore, the Poor Law, taken by itself, has been an entire failure if 

■the object was to prevent the people from starving ? ’ 

res ; it IS possible that by absorbing the whole of the resources of the 
country, leaving nothing for the landlords or for any other class of society the 

waT do” 0 ?! ° f ™, ne W )1 S ht have been obtained, and the same relief givln as 
was done through the Government aid. 8 ’ as 

5253. Supposing it had been so obtained, do you think that it still could have 

TarStkiT", &r the mpp0rt 0f the p£mper population ? 

5254. Even supposing it had been sufficient for the support of the population 
n the course of the last year, do you think that the absSption of the Se of 

the resources of the country for the support of the poor last year would have 

succeeding' jmarsf Pr ° Sperity ° r Wi * h their exist ““ in this War or in 

J MagjS. haTe had a COn “' ary effect ’ and ^ da y’ s ^rience justifies 

_ 525 5 ,: J ou 5? ve been asked with respect to the state of things that would 

0 cur if the cultivation of the potato were resumed and it again became prolific 

outTor ?e tVt^ffivr 1 ! T Itered , aS i‘ is > and theCe 

out door relief to be given to the people, do you consider that we could look to 

b t Ut a reci ?rrence of the same evil at periods more or less remote ? 
lam afraid it would have that effect; probably not to the same extent but 

1 think the same results would follow to some extent. ’ 

5256. You have spoken of the wretched condition in which the population 

^ PooT Law re D„ heVed b y‘ h °-P^™rks and by the ^Lent Astern of 
„ ™ or La ";- Do you conceive that, with reference to those parts of the 
country in which it is indispensable to find some means of supporting the popu 
lation at present, supposing those means were supplied eithe? by a rate in aid 
wremT r‘ y - °i r eXtI ? ne T souroe ' the y could do more than prolong the same 
ment ? d eXISte " Ce ' unless the | were accompanied by some measures of improve- 

1 am quite persuaded they could not ; that the effect would be that they would 
continue to go on from bad to worse till matters came to a L'ls Zt musTend 

n»uu^iS y h;'r |,I ” i '!. h;, ' V yc " have Spent fto million of money in a 

would 1,ave been better f ° rthe ^ than 

It is surrounded with great difficulties, and the details of any such measure 
must necessarily involve a great deal of trouble ; it would be liable to verv jrreat 

H9 14 l b “ 1 thmk ftat ’ WlUl al1 th ° se ob j ecti ° ns . still the people shoufd In 
' ‘ ■' 3 U 3 -nmn 
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some shape be put upon the land, or enabled to cultivate it, in the first instance,, 
bv eivin°- them encouragement and seed to till their farms with ; and, in the next 
place by taking parcels of land and putting them on, to enable them to become 
self-supporting. I think that, with all those objections, it would still have had a 
much more beneficial effect than supporting them in a temporary way, neither 
raising food, nor acquiring means of being self-supporting. 

5258. Supposing a great national effort made, and the agency of the Govern- 
ment introduced to acquire, by just and legitimate means, the possession of such 
land in Connaught as may be considered now as waste, or such as the owners 
would he disposed to part with, and the Government, as such, to undertake the 
office of distributing those lands into new farms, and settling them with a bettei 
description of tenants occupying those lands in improved agriculture ; do you 
consider that a scheme of that kind might by possibility be realised, and give rise 
to increased prosperity in the province of Connaught ? . . M 

I do ; I go further ; I think that a great majority of the proprietors in Mayo 
would be delighted to join in such a scheme. 

5259 Must not that be a work of time ? 

It must ; but still I think that in a great difficulty like the present something 
should be attempted to avert the impending ruin of that country. 

5260 Speaking of the plan which you think ought to have been adopted in 
1845 is it part of your plan that advances should have been made by the Govern- 
ment’ to individual" proprietors for the purpose of effecting improvements upon 
the land ? 

I think so, under proper regulations. 

5261. Is it also part of your plan that a considerable amount of property 

Sh Um^S h &caities should be afforded by the Government to persons that 

are encumbered, to whom it would be an object to get nd of the dead-weight 
they are subject to ; I think it would be a very desirable object to enable them 
to clear off those difficulties. 

5262 Supposing such advances had been made to individual proprietors, what 
security could you have taken that the money should be beneficially and properly 
expended? 

That is one of the great difficulties I feel. 

5263. Could not the Government have placed the advances as a first charge 
upon the properties ? 

I should think so. 

5264 Conld not the work have been executed under the eye of a person 

engaged upon h i ” iroC * ed ” i>®P r0 '' ed tasbandl 7’ md a S reat am ° Unt ° f 
food was raised. 

5265. What was done with that food ; has it been sold r 

It has been sold. 

5266. Was the sum realised by the sale more than equal to the expenditure . 
]S'o j the thing was expensively done. 

5267. In the sale of the food, has there been considerable relief given to the 
distresses of the present time ? 

No doubt of it. 

° f tH hv aspiendid crop 

wal raiS bJt they did not realise the amount of the expenditure. 

5269.' Looking hack, and profiting by past experience, and lonside ™S b ™ 
f^hmk IraToSof ^ght^S^ama^^ent in assist- 
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ing the emigration of those classes who had not means to emigrate at their own 
I think it might. 

f 2/0 ' , A ^ e there P art , s the country with which you are acquainted in which 
he population is considerably m excess over and above the means of their useful 
employment m agriculture on the spot ? useful 

In some places the population is still rather too dense. 

Yes*' man ^ townlanc * s tliere a great congestion of population ? 

.j 272 In those places, is it practicable to introduce any improved svstem of 
agriculture m the rotation of crops and in the support of cattle, so as to com- 
mand manure, whilst the population is continuing in excess ? 

1 think not, without new arrangements ; it appears to me that in most cases 
some of the better class of tenants might be used as tenant farmers a , JTe 
remainder ought, if possible, to be used as labourers. 

5273 Assuming the failure of the potato crop to continue, is it possible in 
a district over-populated as the county of Mayo is, to provide cereal food for 
the amount of population that have been bred upon potato food ? 

Certainly not, provided the present rates and charges remain. 

nf th 74 ’ P° y< ? U th ? n j ? at the excess of P°P ulati °n and the consequent increase 
oi the rate, and an indefinite alarm as to its future extension, are amoS the 
causes which drive out of the country emigrants who transfer to another land 
more capital than they transfer of numbers ? 

them h t7e m Tgrate Ubt ^ C ° nsiderations han ' influence in inducing 

5275. Would it be your opinion, consequently, that the emigration of the 

pooiei classes, whose capital is their labour, would tend to check the emigration 
of the classes who possess capital beyond labour ? S “ 

rp,nni hmk ti W ° Uld ! 1 that the classe s who possess capital and means to 
remain m the country, if they saw themselves relieved of the present pauperism 
and that means could be established to restore confidence, would not leave the 
country m the same numbers they do at present. 

5276. Does not the emigration that is now going on diminish the labour fond 

; n otr t :T ently dimmish the demand &r ^ 

No doubt that is the effect of it. 

There uZ ^ ^ ^ ° f t0 » 

I think so ; and that, ultimately, a great many of them wifi remain here. 

5279 What would be the effect upon wages in Ireland of a considerable emi 
gration from the county of Mayo to America or Australia ; supposing that in anv 
given district, where you have 1,000 labourers, 50 of those ^ re assisted 
remaining ^‘ raenca ’ what effect "™ ld ^ produced upon the wages of those 

veryL7nstinceT ePtible; ™ plbymdn * has at P res <™ W** ceased, except in 

compared^with 7 demf ndtr 61634 6X ° 6SS ° f * aa 

Generally speaking there is hardly any demand for labour at all because the 
great bulk of the peasantry always do their own work. 

5281. Supposing any considerable number of those peasantry emigrated, and 
' ‘ 3,1 4 the 
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the lands which they now occupy were placed in the /amers with 

• ,1 1 vn]1 think there would be a demand for laboui then . 
Ca CiM?:Sis^rfSSsnUs anticipated by the introduction of persons . 
possessing capital. 

5282. There would be an effectual demand for labour ? 

There would. J . 

5283. If that process were effected by emigration, the rate of wages in Mayo 
would rise ? 

Yes. 

5984 Ts not it the low rate of wages, or the non-existence of wages, in Mayo ■ 
compared with the high rate of wages in England, which induces the us 

,ab B°othTin Mayo'they neither have employment, nor can they have a high rate 
of wages. „ , . , . 

4285 Must not the consequence of assisting the emigration of the 

5285, Mus . not me 1 colony be to reduce the inducement which now 

g iv“im upon the hnd, that strikes me to be an equally proper course 

4986 Has it come within your knowledge that considerable sums have ' ) een 
rerniited from th^Tmerican colonies, to enable the friends and relat.ons of those 

‘ h lKt U ct Ta^^n'an “ntinne to be made to a very large 
extent. 

4987 Do vou think it possible that the application of a large sum of public 

money to tL J purposes of P emigration might tend to check that disposition to 

remit money for the purpose ? 

I do not see that it would. 

rocs Cnr^nsmsr that the one was made proportionate upon the other, and 

gration or the tbis purp0 se were so administered, that parties 

funds ^emigrant should thereby obtain assist- 

onc° e in^removing anofter, would not'that have the effect rather to stimulate those 

any shape from the Government, they would 

not infringe upon the resources of their friends. 

4980 SuuDosing this Government assistance was distributed through the 
0.89. =UPP° | ™ howere to be made ultimately responsible for the 
SS for the "do you suppose that, in such a case, there would not be 

a verv good selection of emigrants i 

I think it is possible that there might, m many cases. 

5290. A landlord would not send any person abroad at his expense that would 
he likely to emigrate at his own cost r 
I think not. 

and distributed at the cost of the landlord 
That he should have control in the matter. 

4909 Suppose that Government were to pay half the expense, do you think 
that !ould not derate as an inducement to the friends of a pauper to make the 
SSe remUmnoef that they would make now, to enable him and Ins family to 

"“iftadneements were held out by arrangement with the ship-owners to take 
“ "T “t a less rate of freight, and the Government were not directly to 
appeafin the matter, still the same inducement would exist, though possibly 
not to the same extent a§ at present. 

5293. Have 
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5293. Have you heard that it is part of the plan of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to give power to the Guardians and Vice-Guardians of Unions to remit 
arrears of rates ? 

I have heard so. 

5294. Do you not conceive that such a remission of rates would encourage 

landlords to leave their lands waste, instead of stimulating them to getting them 
occupied, as would otherwise be’ the case ? a 

I am sure it would. 



5295. Therefore you conceive that such a remission of rate would be extremely 
mischievous to the country generally ? J 

I think so. 



5296. Do you not conceive that it would be more just to remit a portion of 
those arrears ? 

I do. 



5297. Making the land ultimately responsible for them P 
Yes. 

5298. Provided the landlord, and not the incoming tenant, was made respon- 
sible for those arrears, would not that remove any objection to any new tenant 
taking to the land ? 

It would. 



5299. You stated that at one period there were 200,000 persons in the county 
w f th? ay ° reCeiving relief from the P oor - rates J what food were they supplied 

Chiefly with rye-meal, in some cases cooked food, and the children attending 
schools were supplied with rye-bread. 

5300. You were understood to say that a great proportion were supported by 
Indian meal ? 

Those that are able to purchase themselves chiefly purchase Indian corn-meal. 

5301. Can you form any idea what number of the population have, during 
the last year, subsisted upon Indian corn or Indian meal ? 

I could not exactly tell the number, but I am quite sure that a vast majority 
of the population live upon it. 

5302. Would you suppose as many as 200,000 ? 

A great many of those that have been receiving relief have been living upon 
rye-meal. 

5303. You cannot form any idea as to the number? 

I cannot. 

5304. Would you suppose 100,000 ? 

I do not think there are more than 100,000 remaining altogether beyond those 
that have been receiving relief. I have no doubt that full one-third of the popu- 
lation live at present upon Indian meal. 

5305. How many would one-third be ? 

About 100,000. 



5306. Those 100,000 are obliged to buy that Indian meal ; from whence does 
it come ? 

It comes chiefly from America ; some from the Black Sea, and other places. 

5307. Of course they are obliged to pay for it in cash ? 

Yes. 

5308. Do the vessels that bring this corn from America return with any Irish 
produce in exchange ? 

None, except emigrants. 

5309. They take away the money that has been paid for this Indian corn or 
Indian meal ? 

They do. 

(19- 14.) 3 X 5310. Do 
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5810. Do you suppose that during the last two or three years they have done 
this ? 

I am certain of it. 

5311. Are they likely to continue doing so ? 

I think so. 

5312. Have you any idea what quantity of Indian meal an individual requires 

upon the average per day ? , c T ,. 

The usual allowance given to those receiving out-door relief is lib. ot Indian 
meal for an adult. 

5313. Then about one ton of meal may be supposed to support six persons in 
the year? 

About that. 

5314. Then at that rate Mayo would require about between 16,000 and 17,000 
tons of Indian corn or Indian meal in the course of the year to support the popu- 
lation who are now obliged to resort to that food for support ? 

I am quite persuaded that the quantity of Indian corn and meal consumed in 
the county of Mayo is not less than 17,000 or 18,000 tons annually. 

5315. Can you state what has been the usual price paid per ton for Indian 

corn arriving in Mayo 1 ' , Q . , n , 

It has varied very much. The usual price has been about from 8 1. to » i. 
per ton. 

5316. Can you state what amount Mayo is obliged to pay annually for those 
17,000 or 18,000 tons of meal which America now supplies ? 

Somewhere about 150,000/. 

5317. That 150,000/. is in fact an annual drain upon Mayo, which has gone 
on and is likely to continue ? 

Yes. 

5318. How is all this paid for ? 

By the produce of the land. 

5319. Supposing the potato food to cease, upon what food are the poor of Ire- 
land to live ; are they to live upon a cheap food or a dear food r 

They must live upon the Indian meal, or some substitute of a cheap kind. 

5320. Do you think that you have a better chance of supporting them upon 
the cheap food of Indian meal, or upon the higher price food of wheat t 

I think it would be better to support them upon the produce of our own 
land. 



5321. Do you think it is possible? 

I do. 

5322. What led the Irish people to select potatoes as their support, rather than 
anything else ? 

Because it has been the cheapest food that they could consume. 

5323. If they select Indian corn in preference to wheat, what would be the 
motive of that selection ? 

It is cheaper. 

5324. Wages are low in all instances in Mayo, and in some instances they are 
not existing? 

Y"es. 



5325. Do you think it for the advantage of those poorly employed or unem- 
ployed classes that they should have the command of a cheap food rather than a 
dear one, supposing it to be equally healthy, and not subject to the vicissitudes 
to which potato food is subject ? 

I do ; but at the same time I think it would be more advisable that they should 
grow the food themselves ; that they should grow corn. 



5326. How can they pay /or the Indian meal, which is cheap food 
food, without growing something else that will be given in exchange 
They must do so. 



and healthy 
for it? 

5327. Then 
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potato food), is not their condition better?’ subject to the casualties of 

"J 1 W ° Uld ^ t0 - «“ ~ their own produce, 
for « 

they would receive for their labour ? ^ ^ S rowin g it, and the wages 

That is one reason ; in the next piece, I think it is better food. 

Yes 9 ’ *° U mean a m ° re wholesome food ? 

hot X d °0 p^stlS ^d W aSe“ht to ee the Te oS d J 
oodl. In what respect? 

li k It appears to me there is more nutrition in oatmeal , but still I know people 

5332. Which do they prefer themselves ? 
they prefer Indian meal themselves. 

Do not the y Prefer it mixed ? 

easyb^^^S^rfe>.‘ hink * * - » 

country are ^abS < t 0 t g^ r^mSodS^Sch’ if ]] the , labourin S Masses of any 
consume another commodity that sells flllow i'f • for A hlgh P rice > and to 

pr^wh^t^y^f 011 t0 the larger pri “ »>4 “nd°tt w 

at present, those® largl prlcesTre not' to'be'SS ‘ bU ‘ “ circumstances exist 

prevailing article they buy at present is the rye med ^rally 

5336. Is that grown in Mayo ? 

No, very little ; except in some of the moorland districts 
Yes 7 ' fc n0t il CMefiy Russian ? 

I 5 tm' s^ it ™°uW he SO “ ° f May ° f ‘he growth of rye f 

think it would be a profitable ^Stion*? CultlTatm S lt; is if ‘hat they do not 
I do not think they like it as an article of food. 

5340. Are the Committee to understand tw +i,- , . , 

Te e r d taS n nl‘ h Ll 0r - h0Me ’ ‘ S not the P rodu ce of Ireknd? 6 ’ ‘ S cUeflj ’ con ' 

I think it would, f ° SnpP ° rt the Pauper population? 

that land which 3 js nlwlltogette a por ‘ ian of 

“ ssise u w,th rye 

6343 Ynn thi i * 1 . . _ S me great P leas ure to see them do so. 

You think that anything that vow 

tnat course would be advantageous ? S encouragement to them to adopt 
Certainly. 

S3 ( 4 I9. U 0 mt y ° U thmtthat °“e ^ ‘he causes why money has become so 

exceedingly 
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H.Brtu*.,- ttewmmt°for h foi B eisn food, which has been 

«d March 1849 . necessarily introduced? 

— — I have no doubt of it. 

5345. Has not the importation of that foreign food been a matter of 
necessity ? 

It has, unfortunately. 

5346. But it has drained the country of money which formerly was m 

circulation? . . . WpstDort from the Baltic and from New 

have Dairen for freight alone upwards of 

40,000 sovereigns in some instances. 

5347. As far as you know of the state of Ireland, is there much corn now of 
native growth in that country ? 

Very little. 

5348. Are the ports filled with foreign corn ? 

Yes. 

.rv T *. 1 . «■ rrf tiiot that the farmers are unable to sell their com at a 

*^<*v** ; 

buX the season gone by, it has not been remunerative. 

5350. Is that one of the causes of the distresses of the farmers and the agri- 
cultural population generally? 

I think so. , , . 

5351. Are you not aware that at one time last autumn wheat was nearly 

“hwS'iow, noTmore than 7, or 8 , a hundred weigh,. 

5352 Was not the quality of the grain crop last autumn very bad ? 

I do not think it was the average quality. 

flue millers of Ireland would have been utterly 

brought from abroad ? . 

I have heard so, and I believe it is the case. 

5354. Is not all the wheat kiln-dried in Mayo? 

Not necessarily ; it sometimes is. 

5355. Is not most of the wheat grown in Mayo ground in that conn ry r 
A great portion of it is. 

“ ”* 

any great proportion. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



G. Nlcholls, Esq. 



GEORGE NICHOLES, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 



5358. YOU are Secretary to the Commission 
Poor Law in England ? 

I am . 

5359. You were formerly one of the Poor Law 
the administration of the law in Ireland . 

I was. 



for the Administration of the 



Commissioners charged with 
5360. The 
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5360. The Irish Poor Law was framed principally in accordance with the 
recommendations contained in two Reports made by you upon the subject ? 

It was. J 



5361. You were entrusted with the general superintendence 
of the Unions, and all the other preliminary arrangements ? 

I was. 



of the formation 



5362 Upon the occasion of presenting those Reports to Government upon 
the subject, you were of opinion that, under the existing circumstances of 
Ireland, a Poor Law for Ireland should restrict the power of administering 
relief to the destitute within the walls of the Workhouse ? 

That was my opinion. 



5363. Have any circumstances since occurred to induce you to modify that 
opinion ? j j 

It is now nearly seven years since I quitted Ireland, and my knowledge of 
Ireland, and my intercourse with persons from Ireland since, have been very 
limited, and I do not feel myself confident to give a verv decided opinion upon 
any point that may be raised • but, certainly, seeing the amount of distress 
which prevailed there, as stated in the papers, and of which there could he no 
doubt, it did appear to me that the Government were not only warranted, but 
called upon, to take steps for the extension of that principle of relief. 1 look 
upon the extension which was made in 1847 as a special and temporary measure 
with respect to the able-bodied ; I regard it merely as a measure calculated to 
meet the pressing emergency of the moment ; whether it should be continued 
as a permanent measure, after the emergency has ceased to exist, I will not 
venture to give an opinion ; but that a step of that nature, in advance of the 

Ss^rV?? w-nV I f dand ’ at tbe end of 1842 > was necessary in 

1847, I felt and still feel satisfied. J 



5364. Did it appear to you that the extension of relief effected by the Exten- 
sion Act was carried too far ? 

Still guarding myself by saying that I do not, owing to my long absence 
from Ireland, consider myself a competent judge of the matter, but applying 
to it the best judgment which my information enables me to apply, I do not 
think it was carried too far. It appears to me that the out-relief was limited in 
the way it ought to be limited; that is, it was limited to cases of emergency, in 
which alone the Irish Executive and the Commissioners are empowered to call 
out-door relief into operation in certain Unions, and for certain periods, not 
exceeding two or three months. It appeared to me that that limitation was 
judiciously applied, regarding and dealing with the case as a case of exception 
to the ordinary rule; in that light it appeared to me judicious and right, and 
such as I think I should myself have recommended if I had been applied to for 
my opinion, and if Ireland was really in the condition which I believed it to be 
m from the statements which I had seen. 

5365. You were a Poor Law Commissioner in 1840 ? 

Yes, I was. 



. 5366 ' 1840 > do y“ u happen to recollect the Sixth Report of the Commis- 

sioners with respect to Ireland ? 

I must recollect it if I heard it, because it was written by myself. 



5367. That Report contains the following passage “The deficiency of the 
potato crop of 1839 produced great alarm and distress. A scarcity of fuel was 
hkewise apprehended and the necessity of giving out-door relief was urged on 
fte Government and the Poor Law Commission. Under these circumstances, a 
Minute was passed, from which the following are extracts ' ‘ December 5th 1 839 
1 1 has been represented that the law might be modified so as to authorize out-door 
relief as a temporary measure, to meet the expected exigency of the times. This 
w-ould open the whole question of out-door relief, on which the deliberate sense 
of the Legislature has been so recently recorded, that it can hardly be considered 
a question for discussion. The Legislature has deemed it most safe and expe- 
dient to prohibit all relief except in the Workhouse ; and after every variety of 
opinion had been weighed and discussed during two Sessions of Parliament, it 
was finally resolved not to invest the Commissioners with a power of permitting 
09. 14.) 3x3 nr 
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or directing the administration of relief in any other way. Thoroughly convinced 
of the sound policy of that resolution, and having regard to the deliberate 
solemnity with which it was enunciated, the Commissioners cannot in any way 
sanction or encourage an application to Parliament, having for its object the 
abandonment of that resolution.’” Was that written by you ? 

It was written by me, and is, I believe, in perfect accordance with what is 
stated in both my Reports on Ireland, and it was certainly my opinion at that 
time, under the circumstances which then prevailed. 

5368. Do you recollect a proposal which was made to the Commissioners 
about that time to allow funds which were procured by private subscription to be 
administered through their officers as part of the relief? 

1 do, perfectly. 

5369. Was this the view taken by the Commissioners of that proposal > 
“This proposal, though well intended, is open to such objections that the 
Commissioners could not entertain it. If adopted, it would entail all the 
mischievous consequences of out-door relief in its worst shape. The Guar- 
dians and other officers of the Unions would find that they had created a 
number of pauperized dependents, similar to the pauper classes in England 
under the old system, whom it would be exceedingly difficult afterwards to restore 
to a reliance upon their own unaided exertions for support.” Was that your 
Report ? 

Yes ; and I still adhere to those opinions. 

5370. Were the results of your strict adherence to the original principles, 
upon which, under your authority, the Government of Lord Melbourne intro- 
duced that Bill, shown to have been beneficial, subsequently to the potato failure 
in 1839, and did you report that fact to the Government ? 

There was nothing, up to the period of my leaving Ireland, at the end of 1842, 
nor, for I think, two or three years afterwards, which excited the slightest doubt 
in my mind as to the sufficiency of the law, as it had been introduced, nor as to 
the wisdom of abiding by it. That it worked beneficially I was convinced ; 
there were some frictions, some difficulties, and some disappointments ; but that 
the general effect of the law was good and beneficial, I have no doubt ; it was 
helping forward the improvement which was in progress, and which I saw with 
my own eyes in progress in every part of Ireland, and it was not till the occur- 
rence of the famine in 1846, when distress, instead of being the exception, I am 
afraid, became almost the rule, that any departure from the original system was, 
in my judgment, called for. I beg to state, however, that I have taken no part 
whatever in the changes which have been made in the law. I have not been 
referred to or consulted on a single question in connexion with the changes 
which have been made in the Irish Poor Law. 



5371. In the year 1840, after the failure of the potato crop in 1839, did you 
not report to Parliament and to Government, that you were satisfied with the 
results of your resistance to the demands which were then made for out-door 
relief, and were not these the words : “ We have reason to think likewise, that 
the dread of scarcity which prevailed so generally during the latter portion 
of last year” (which was 1839), “and the early portion of the present year, 
has influenced the people to be more careful and economical in the use of their 
stores than they would otherwise have been ; and thus, by an exercise of timely 
forethought, they will have succeeded, it may be hoped, in averting distress to 
any serious extent.” Those are the words of your Report ? 

Yes. 

5372. How long were you in Ireland? 

Between four and five years ; I went there in the autumn of 1838, and returned 
at the end of 1842. 

5373. Your First Report was made after visiting the South of Ireland, in 
1836? 

Yes. 

5374. In 1837 you visited the North of Ireland ? 

Yes. 

5375. And 
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P Tdid <lmnnS m ° re extended information upon that subject ? 1 

I did' Y ° U madeaRe I )ort to Parliament upon that? 

U S B 

'MmmWmM 

Yes. 

prdfmhiai^visf^toYrel^mfd^a^^o^ 68 l \ COn ° lnde ' that at «>e time of your two 

o379. When has any change occurred in your mind ? 
last passa * j?“f 3 ‘ ia *? 

and , agmeral **««? crops! that 
specially provided for at the timp jf 86 aS 1 f t0 ’ anci w bich must be 

a^probable occurred uSL'TiJ ^onlT” *° *«“■*■ f <? “ 
case of emergency, and to be dealt with as such. f d ° C0Ur ’ t0 be 3 

L ™ ™ - -w* 

be resorteI e to y a7a C n 3 P °° r La w might 

period of famine if such should •? h ° rt p< r n ? d 5 but for a continuous 

would not be an effectual remedv hop ^ ^ occur > 11 ls c ^ ear that a Poor Law 

oftf We^eiffrlrLSy^ 

1 have read some of them. 

wS^iS^oS S a andT aMe to , Stat ? ‘° the C ™“<* 

have been an appropriate and „ ! , " pr '? ei ? les of the Extension rlct 

which has existcZn ftat country” remedy m the c3se » f «* famine 

chm^^S^ti^ am ”° l S " y acquainted with the cir- 

■ eog-^rs^ subscripti °” s raised in this 



<19. 14.) 
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5384. And that very large sums, amounting to many millions, have been sent 
from the Treasury of the United Kingdom for the relief of the Irish poor . 

Yes. 

5385. If those millions of money have been so employed, are you able to form 
any judgment whether the Poor Law Extension Act authorizing out-door relief 
has or has not been an appropriate, an adequate, and an effectual remedy for the 

famine which has existed ? „ . . e ,, A tt , 

I cannot imagine that out-door relief m the cases of some of the Western 
Unions, as described in the papers which have been referred to, could be an 
effectual remedy for the fearful amount of destitution which there existed. 

5386 Take the eight Unions in which it is stated by the Irish Poor Law 
authorities there is a population of 560,000, and the utmost among of rate 
that could be raised by paid officers of the Government, acting independently of 
all local bias or partiality, amounted to about 44,000/., and the auxiliary funds 
provided from public sources amounted to upwards of 160 0°°/ ; assuming that 
the amount of rate that was raised was the most that could be collected in those 
districts, do you believe that the Poor Law was an effectual, or could be con- 
sidered an effectual, remedy for that famine in those districts ' 

Of course I can have no hesitation in saying that it could not be an effectual 
remedy under such circumstances. 

5387. As a matter of principle, do you think it possible that in any country 
where a famine prevails, a Poor Law can he an effectual remedy . 

I have stated that I think it impossible if the famine be intense and continuous, 
and further that you cannot legislate for such a famine. 

5388. Then legislation for out-door relief is a matter which you disapprove of 

in case of famine 1 T • 1 

I never supposed that we were legislating for a state of famine when the Irish 

Poor Law was passed. 

5889. Then is it your opinion that out-door relief is a remedy that will not be 

adequate in a time of famine ? • 

It is, I think, altogether a question of degree. For absolute and enduring fam.ne, 
I cannot consider that a Poor Law is an effectual remedy : for scarcity approaching 
to famine, or even for famine of brief continuance, I think it may be rendered to 
a great degree effective. 

5390. In the year 1839, when destitution and very great scarcity arose from 
the failure of the potato crop, your opinion is already recorded that out-door 
relief in that case was not a safe or appropriate remedy! 

It was not called for by the then existing emergency. 

5391. Did you not state that it would be dangerous, and in your mind 

pr 4es' ithould say that it must be always dangerous, and to some extent pre- 
judicial; but still, keeping in view the distinction between scarcity and fami , 
you may, I think, afford such relief to the people m a period of even intense 
scarcity ; you cannot continue to do so during protracted or successive periods oi 
famine, which would destroy the source of relief. 

5392. Yon have already stated that you do not think it an 

in a time of famine ; in your Report of 1840 where you described 

of the potato crop as producing alarm and distress and grea g P ’ 

you stated that it was not appropriate then; would it be appropriate in a case 

where you had no such alarm or distress ? , 

It isf as I have before stated, a question of degree ; at that time the pressure 
was not so great as to call for it. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned Till to-morrow, 
One o’clock. 
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